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Rosy cheeks and bright minds for school children and 
grown-ups. Good beef in the form of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef supplies just the food needed to 
Strengthen, tone and stimulate. If you have been to the 
country or seashore, it helps you retain the effects of an 
abundance of ozone; if you remained at home it is a sub- 
stitute, supplying the system with a mild stimulant that in- 
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@ Economical cooks use Armour’s Extract 
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dressing improves flavor and is a tempting relish. Try it in 

the dressing the next time you serve cold asparagus or as- 

paragus tips. @ Served with cream it is a delicious Bouillon. 
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THE LATE SENATOR GEORGE GRAHAM VEST, OF MISSOURI. 


(Mr. Vest was born in Kentucky in 1880, began to practise law in Missouri while a very young man, was 
in both branches of the Confederate Congress, and was sent to the United States Senate in 1879, serving there con- 
tinuously for twenty-four years, and retiring last year on account of ill-health. He died on August 9. He was a 


strong Democratic partisan, a brilliant orator, and a conspicuous figure in the Senate. As he lay dying, his polit- 
ical opponents in the Missouri Republican State Convention, in a telegram of sympathy to Mrs. Vest, paid the 
Senator the following tribute: ‘‘The unquestioned integrity and unsullied honor of your distinguished husband 
will be not only a priceless heritage to you and yours, but to every citizen of the State.”) 
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THE PROGRESS 


The experience of another month 
fully confirms the estimates already 
made by this magazine regarding the 
character of this year’s political campaign. The 
real work was done in the settlement of the pre- 
liminaries. The Republican party must stand 
simply upon the record of the McKinley-Roose- 
velt administrations, together with that of a 
series of Republican Congresses. No party has 
ever carried on the government of the United 
States with a more complete and unhampered 
opportunity than has been accorded to the Re- 
publicans during the past seven years. It was 
the consistent and logical thing to make Presi- 
dlont Roosevelt this year’s candidate of the party, 
and to go before the country asking for a vote 
of confidence and a further lease of power. The 
party would have confused the issues and ex- 
posed itself to defeat if it had discredited Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and nominated someone else. 
There are two distinct entities known as the 
Republican party: one of these is the perma- 
hent organization dominated by groups of pub- 
lic men and professional politicians ; the other 
is the great mass of citizens,—comprising one- 
half, more or less, of the people of the country,— 
who are accustomed to call themselves Republi- 
cans and to vote for the candidates of that 
party. There was a powerful attempt made last 
year by the professional party organization to 
displace Mr. Roosevelt. Against this attempt 
the sentiment of the masses of the Republican 
voters was the principal deterrent. linally, the 
professional element in the party came to see 
the necessity of supporting Mr. Roosevelt, and 
long before the convention met at Chicago the 
situation had been accepted with good grace. 


Republicans 
Awaiting 
the Verdict. 


F When this result had been achieved, 
A Position : 
Defensive there was not much more for the 
out Alert. Republicans to do that was vital in 
its nature. They did not have to attempt to 
liinnfacture issues ; they had no feuds to heal 
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or party skeletons to hide, and they were en- 
tirely ready for the verdict of the country. 
But since the election does not occur until 
November, it was obviously necessary for them 
to use diligence to keep their case before the 
voters, and to do systematic work for the secur- 
ing of the best possible results in detail through- 
out a great country where, in a hundred differ- 
ent ways, local issues have a bearing upon 
national ones. It was logical, therefore, to se- 
lect for campaign manager a man of system and 
of activity closely related to the recent work of 
the Government, and qualified to see that effi- 
ciency and alertness are not lacking at any 
point in the Republican campaign. There was 
nothing in the situation that called for. mystery, 
but there was this year, as always, abundant 
room for the use of tact, skill, keen judgment, 
and shrewd common sense. 


The Democrats 2 the Democratic side, the whole 
Recovering Sittation was one of vastly greater 
Party Tone. difficulty. The Republican party was 

relatively compact and unified, while the Demo- 

cratic party was rent by factionalism and dis- 
sension of the most extreme sort. The chief 
problem with the Democrats was not so much 
how they might overwhelm the Republicans, as 
how they might patch up their own differences 
sufficiently to get into the field at all. They 
have shown amazing vitality as a party in re- 
turning to the so-called +: safe and sane” basis 
without formal bolts or wholesale defections. 
It must be admitted in frankness that as yet the 
party does not show signs of desperate energy 
or profound conviction in its attitude of opposi- 
tion to the party in power. It would be a great 
deal to expect of so shattered an organization 
that it should at one and the same time rehabil- 
itate itself and deal death-blows to an opposing 
party as well intrenched and superbly equipped 
as the great organization dominated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The chief gain for the Demo- 
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cratic party lies in its having accepted very 
generally and loyally its Presidential candidate, 
Judge Parker, with whom it finds itself increas- 
ingly satisfied as the weeks go by. 


ai The party is not as well pleased with 
Campaign its campaign organization as with its 
Organization. ticket and its platform. It was by a 
somewhat difficult process that it found a chair- 
man for the National Committee. Senator Gor- 
man refused the position, and the names of Mr. 
August Belmont and other active Parker sup- 
porters of New York and the East were one by 
one eliminated. The choice finally fell upon 
the Hon. Thomas Taggart, of Indiana, well 
known as several times mayor of the city of 
Indianapolis, and long identified with Demo- 
cratic politics in his State. It is considered, 
however, that the real head of the campaign is 
to be found in the person of Mr. William F. 
Sheehan, a long-time political intimate of ex- 
Senator David B. Hill, and at one time lheu- 
tenant-governor of New York. Mr. Sheehan is 
regarded as Judge Parker’s closest political 
friend and confidant. Being assured that Parker 
would be nominated, he rented a house at 
Esopus, some months ago, in order to be con- 
veniently near the candidate. As chairman of 
the executive committee, he is in a position to 
see that Judge Parker’s wishes and ideas are at 
all times carried out; and in point of fact the 
candidate himself, whose talent for practical 
politics is as good as that of President Roose- 
velt, will supply the directive mind behind all 
the more important policies and moves of the 
campaign. Those of our readers who are con- 
versant with politics do not need to be reminded 
that the State of New York is of necessity the 
chief battle-ground this year. 


A. very clear outline of Democratic 
Dividing strategy, as well as a good account 
of the career of Mr. Thomas Tag- 

gart, the national chairman, will be found else- 
where in this number of the Review, in a well- 
informed article contributed by Mr. Hornaday, 
of the Indianapolis News. In this article it is 
pointed out just what States the Democrats 
must carry in order to win the election. Judge 
Parker, Mr. Sheehan, and David B. Hill are old 
political mahagers in New York, and the most 
critical task in the whole campaign is the one 
they have on their hands at home. It is ex- 
pected that Mr. Taggart, as national chairman, 
will give so much of his time and attention to 
Indiana and the West that it will not be neces- 
sary to establish a distinct Western headquar- 
ters. The Democratic campaign is to be run 
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from No. 1 West Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York City, and the Republican campaign from 
No. 1 Madison Avenue. 
aie The make-up of the National Execu- 
Executive tive Committee is strikingly signifi- 
Committee. cant of the transformation that has 
come about in the Democratic party since the 
last two national campaigns. Mr: De Lancey 
Nicoll, a well-known corporation lawyer of New 
York, is vice-chairman of the national committee 
as well as a member of the executive group. 
The other members are Mr. August Belmont, the 
New York banker and railroad man ; Col. J. M. 
Guffey, the leader of the Pennsylvania Demo- 
crats, known as a petroleum magnate ; Mr. John 
R. McLean, the Ohio multi-millionaire ; ex-Sen- 
ator Smith, of New Jersey, also a man of vast 
corporation interests; Senator Martin, of Vir- 
ginia, said to be identified very extensively with 
large corporations, and Mr. Timothy E. Ryan, of 
Wisconsin. Senator Gorman, of Maryland, is 
regarded as virtually a member of the commit- 
tee. Mr. George Foster Peabody is treasurer of 
the national committee, and, together with the 
chairman and vice-chairman, is ex-officio a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. Nearly, or 
quite all, of these men were Gold Democrats in 
1896, and several of them were in aggressive 
opposition to Mr. Bryan. Mr. Peabody, in par- 
ticular, was untiring and of eminent service in 
securing the victory for sound money. 








































GOOD TIMES COMING IN INDIANA. 
Miss INDIANA: “Oh, Tom, how much did you bring me *” 
From the Post (Cincinnati). 
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A GROUP OF DEMOCRATIC LEADERS ON JUDGE PARKER’S PORCH, AT ESOPUS. 


The four in line, reading from right to left, are Chairman ‘‘Tom” Taggart, Judge Parker, Charles F. Murphy, the leader 


of Tammany, and ex-Senator David B. Hill. 


The committee, as a whole, suggests 

“ Plutocratie’’ business interests, rather than poli- 
Group. —_ tics as divorced from the commercial 
motive. This situation is rendered the more 
striking when one adds to it the organization of 
the State Democratic Committee in New York 
and the influences that seem to prevail in the 
party’s councils. Thus, the chairman of the 
State committee is Mr. Cord Meyer, of Brook 
lyn, one of the most important men in the so- 
called «Sugar Trust ;”) and the chairman of the 
State Executive Committee is State Senator Pat- 
rick McCarren, also of Brooklyn, said to be as- 
sociated with two or three of the largest trusts 
and combinations in the country. It would be 
too much to suppose that Democratic harmony 
on such terms as these could have been free 
from all misgivings or disquietude. The most 


On the step, behind Judge Parker, is John G. Maher, of Nebraska. 


widely read of Democratic newspapers,—those 
published in New York City by Mr. W. R. 
Hearst, — while nominally supporting Judge 
Parker, are outspoken day by day in sweeping 
attack upon the control of the Parker campaign 
by the financial magnates and the attorneys and 
agents for the trusts. The most influential and 
able of Eastern Democratic newspapers is the 
New York World, and it has been closely asso- 
ciated with the Parker movement. But it has 
not been well pleased with the campaign organi- 
zation. Tammany Hall, for reasons of its own, 
has not as yet fallen into line very ardently ; 
but since Tammany alone can furnish the needed 
Democratic votes, the Tiger's fur will have to be 
stroked the right way before election time. Mr. 
Murphy, the Tammany chief, has been at swords’ 
points with Mr. McCarren, the head of the State 
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Photo by Alman, New York. 
MR. CORD MEYER. 


(Chairman’of New York State Democratic Committee.) 


Executive Committee. Tammany has appointed 
a campaign committee, with a number of new 
men,—these also, as a rule, being conspicuous 
for their large business connections. Thus, all 
of a sudden, from being the poor man’s party, 
the Democracy has become the most dazzlingly 
plutocratic political organization any country 
has ever known. 


iiiatks This would seem to inake easier the 
as task of the national treasurer, Mr. 
Treasurer. George Koster Peabody, whe has 
been accustomed to raise money for the sound- 
inoney campaigns and for various philanthropic, 
educational, and religious movements, in all of 
which he is even better known as a giver than 
as a collector of other people’s bounties. Mr. 
Peabody represents the very highest type of 
citizenship and of sincere devotion to the pub- 
lic good. When, three years ago, an honorary 
degree was conferred upon Mr. Peabody by 
Harvard University, he was announced and 
characterized by President Eliot in the follow- 
ing words: ‘George Foster Peabody, South- 
erner by birth, New York banker and financier 
hy profession, Wise counselor and disinterested 
worker on behalf of education in the Southern 
States.” In politics, Mr. Peabody has only one 


object in any manner selfish: he would like tv 
see his friend, Mr. Edward M. Shepard, governor 
of New York, and ultimately President of the 
United States. But this object is not a selfish 
one either, for Mr. Peabody unquestionably re- 
gards Mr. Shepard as the best-qualified man in 
sight. It is natural enough to find some of Mr. 
Peabody’s associates on the executive committee 
playing the game of practical politics. It is a 
game by which they have thriven. Some of 
them are politicians in business and_ business 
men in politics. But Mr. Peabody is at once an 
idealist and a practical man of affairs, who hon. 
ors any undertaking by his connection with it. 
He is absolutely opposed to the use of a single 
penny of campaign money for dubious purposes, 
and it is said that he will not be content merely 
to know how the fund is raised, but will also 
take a keen interest in the manner in which 
every dollar of it is expended. 


an article which we publish else- 
wilt the 1H an art | ie 


Election Where in this number on the Repub- 

Be Honest? lican campaign and its manager, by 
Mr. Albert Halstead, it is declared that Presi- 
_dent Roosevelt’s party, on its side, will make the 


HON. PATRICK H. M’CARREN. 
(Chairman of the New York State Democratic Executive 
Committee.) 
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MR. GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY, 'TREASURER OF THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, IN THE OFFICE OF HIS SUMMER 
HOME, AT LAKE GEORGE. 


most business-like and conscientious use of its 
funds, devoting itself to a perfectly legitimate 
and honorable campaign of education, principally 
through speech-making and the distribution of 
printed matter. It is fairly certain, therefore, 
that we shall have good intentions on both sides 
as respects the use of money to promote success, 
although everybody familiar with political con- 
(litions is sadly aware that in extensive parts of 
the Eastern States which are to form the battle- 
ground there is shocking venality. The fact 


that voters can be bought creates a strong temp- 
tation to make careless use of campaign funds, 
especially in States necessary to victory and 
abounding in voters who always expect to be 
paid for coming to the polls. 


It has been apparent for many montlis 
that New York would be the chief 
battle-ground, and that it would be 
of the highest importance to secure strong can- 
didates for the State ticket. Although Mr. Elihu 


The New 
York State 
Situation. 
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HON. DANIEL S. LAMONT, 


(Who is mentioned as Democratic candidate for governor 
of New York.) 


Root is in no sense a candidate, and it would be 
a great personal sacrifice for him to reénter 
public life, it seemed highly probable up to the 
middle of last month that the Republican State 
convention, to be held on September 15, would: 


tender him the nomination for governor. It is 
the opinion on all hands that he is far the best 
man the party could name. Governor Odell is 
now chairman of the State Republican Committee. 
With Mr. Root as the candidate for governor, 
the campaign would to a great extent run itself. 
The Democrats have a number of men on their 
list of possible candidates for the governorship. 
Mayor McClellan, of New York, has been so 
strongly assailed for having approved, last win- 
ter, of the Remsen gas bill, which Governor Odell 
subsequently vetoed, that his name has been 
dropped from the list. The most prominent 
among the names canvassed last month was that 
of Mr. Daniel S. Lamont, at one time private 
secretary to President Cleveland, later a member 
of Mr. Cleveland’s cabinet, and now for a num- 
her of years an officer and director in large 
railway and other corporations. District-.Attor- 


ney Jerome and Mr. De Lancey Nicoll were 
also frequently mentioned for the governorship, 
as was the Hon. Edward M. Shepard. Mr. 
Charles W. Goodyear, of Buffalo, was another 
name much seen in the newspapers in this con- 
nection. Of all these, Mr. Edward M. Shepard 
would count for most as a candidate against ex- 
Secretary Root. Mr. Shepard is a lawyer of 
the highest rank, a scholar and man of letters, 
and a political philosopher with an instinct for 
the practical conduct of affairs. He is taking 
active part in the Vermont and Maine campaigns. 
With Roosevelt and Parker as rival candidates 
for the Presidency, and men of the caliber of 
Root and Shepard as contestants for the govern- 
orship, the State of New York could well be 
congratulated upon having brought to the front 
a group of public men every one of whom is 
qualified by character, talents, and personality 
for the foremost place in the country’s gift. 
This is as it ought to be. 
gree, The two Presidential candidates, 
Notification When officially notified of their nom- 
Speech. inations, made speeches of accept: 
ance that were highly praised by the organs of 
their respective parties. Mr. Roosevelt's notifi- 
cation occurred on July 27, at Oyster Bay, N. Y., 
and Mr. Parker's on August 10, at Esopus, N. Y. 
Many people regarded the speech at Oyster Bay 
as one of the ablest and most skillful utterances 
ever made by President Roosevelt. It defended 
the consistent record of the Republican party, 
and declared it unwise to change the policies 
that have worked out so well. It argued firmly 
for a protective tariff, as against the Democratic 
platform’s denunciation of protection as a rob- 
bery. It presented the case of Cuba as illus- 
trative of the disposition of the Republican 
party to extend foreign markets “by reciprocal 
agreements whenever they could be made with- 
out injury to American industry and labor.” It 
defined the Republican attitude toward labor 
and capital, praised the Panama policy, declared 
that in foreign relations there is not a cloud on 
the horizon, and made a remarkably telling 
statement of the Republican position in the 
Philippines. This speech of acceptance is to be 
followed—as long-established custom dictates— 
by a letter of a somewhat more elaborate char- 
acter, and it was announced that this would be 
made public about September 10. After his 
speech of acceptance at Oyster Bay, on July 27, 
President Roosevelt returned to Washington, 
but again resumed residence at Oyster Bay on 
Saturday, August 20.. Public business in all 
departments was well cleared up, and the cab 
inet officers were widely scattered. 
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Stereograph copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


THE NOTIFICATION OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT OYSTER BAY. 


Judge Parker's speech of acceptance 
was much more eagerly awaited than 
that of President Roosevelt, inasmuch 
as the President’s views on every public question 
were already perfectly well known to the coun- 
try, while Mr. Parker’s views had been kept 
shrouded in a sort of sacred mystery. The 
Ksopus effort was a sensible and ably written 
but an extremely cautious deliverance. : In his 
preliminary references to the platform, which. he 
praised highly, Judge Parker declared that ‘the 
spirit of the platform assures conservative in- 
stead of rash action.” The address proceeded in 
abstract and general terms to explain the meaning 
of liberty, and to declare in favor of the mainten- 
ance of the executive, legislative, and judicial 
powers of the government as separate and equal. 
The discussion was followed by extended allu- 
sions, which obviously referred to recent condi- 
tions in Colorado. This abstract argument, which 
made up nearly one-half of the speech, was on 
behalf of what the Judge calls “‘ constitutional- 
ism” as against “imperialism.” Its criticism of 
President Roosevelt and the Republican admin- 
istration was implied rather than direct. Like 
the Albany platform, it contained many truisms. 


Judge Parker's 
Speech at 
Esopus. 


(SPEAKER CANNON STANDS ON THE PRESIDENT’S RIGHT.) 


The middle section of the speech was 


On th 
Tariff and 


devoted to the tariff. Here, again, 
Trusts. ; 


the discussion was very guarded and 
cautious, and the purport of it can be fairly 
stated in two quotations,—namely, “It is due to 
them [the people] that we state our position to. 
be in favor of a reasonable reduction of the 
tariff.” The other is as follows: “That a wise 
and beneficent revision of the tariff can be ac- 
complished as soon as both branches of Congress 
and an Executive in favor of it are elected, 
without creating that sense of uncertainty and 
instability that has on other occasions manifested 
itself.” Judge Parker explains this by taking 
a position, often advocated in the pages of this 
magazine,—namely, that tariff changes should 
not be put into effect without allowing a long 
enough period to intervene to enable business con- 
ditions to adjust themselves. The Judge thinks 
that trusts have been encouraged and stimulated 
by excessive tariff duties. He is evidently not 
in favor of legislation against trusts, believing 
that ‘the common law as developed affords a 
complete legal remedy against monopolies.” 
The calmness and reserve of his statements 
please the judicious, but irritate extremists. 
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His argument on the Philippine ques- 

Philipines, tion is fully summed up in thé fol- 
lowing quotation: «It is difficult to 
understand how any citizen of the United States, 
much less a descendant of Revolutionary stock, 
can tolerate the thought of permanently denying 
the right of self-government to the Filipinos.” 
This form of statement is eminently character- 
istic of the working of Judge Parker’s mind. 
The sentence will bear re-reading many times. 
Its qualifications give it at least eight removes 
from being a direct statement of opinion upon 
what should be done in a practical way about 
the Filipinos. It will be seen that the Judge is 
really not discussing the Philippine question, 
but discussing the question whether it is « diffi- 
cult” or not to “understand” how a “citizen” 
can “tolerate” a certain kind of “thought.” 
As a matter of fact, those practically dealing 
with the Filipino question are not denying the 
right of self-government, but are eagerly train- 
ing the Filipinos in the practical art of self-gov- 
ernment. The Judge admits that the accident 
of war brought us “responsibility ” in the Phil- 
ippines, “ but,” he proceeds, “that responsibility 
will be best subserved by preparing the islands 
as rapidly as possible for self-government, and 
giving them assurances that it will come as soon 
as they are reasonably prepared for it.” The 
most important newspapers supporting Judge 
Parker have been equally divided as to whether 
by “self-government” he means independence, 
or means that very condition of things which 
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the Republicans are striving to bring about. A! 
least, he has succeeded in demonstrating that 
we are so fortunate as not just now to have on 
our hands any Philippine question at all. 


He has also demonstrated, further- 
rang Wea, more, that we have not really on our 

hands any tariff question in a shar} 
or imminent sense. He himself points out that. 
even if successful this fall, the Democratic party 
cannot obtain a majority in the Senate durin + 
the next four years, and cannot; therefore, re- 
vise the tariff except by Republican acquiescence 
and codperation. Experience, however, has 
always shown that legislation on a question of 
such importance is never accomplished unless 
the two houses of Congress are in control of 
the same party. If the Republicans do not, 
within the coming four years, apply themselves 
to the business of a reasonable modification of 
the Dingley tariff, the Democrats will, in any 
case, win a Congressional victory in 1906, and 
a sweeping victory all along the line in 1908. 


The Two uUdge Parker makes a fine criticism 
Candidates on upon iilitarism, and declares as fol- 
Warand Peace: lows: «Weare not a military peo- 
ple bent upon conquest and engaged in extend- 
ing our domains in foreign lands, or desirous of 
securing natural advantages, however great, by 
force, but a people loving peace, not only for 
ourselves, but for all the nations of the earth.” 
This is clearly true and not to be disputed by 
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TWO DEMOCRATIC CARTOONS ON THE “ MILITARY” ROOSEVELT. 


The issue.—From the World (New York). 


Two views of the President.—From the Eagle (Brooklyn). 
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(Stereograph copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, New York.) 


JUDGE PARKER MAKING HIS ACCEPTANCE SPEECH AT ESOPUS. 
(Hon. Champ Clark, of Missouri, who had made the notification speech, sits in front, wearing a straw hat.) 


any man. Fortunately, it is a subject upon 
which there is not the slightest difference of 
opinion between the two parties. If it is in- 
tended asa subtle kind of allusion to President 
Roosevelt’s having served in the war against 
Spain, it will scarcely impress the country as 
sound. The Democratic party of the South and 
West did even more than the Republican party 
to bring on that war, and if it was in any man- 
ner right to give moral support. to it at home, it 
must have been equally right to go to the front 
asa soldier. Mr. Roosevelt has spent his life as 
an industrious man of letters and a diligent pub- 
lie servant in civil capacities. To endeavor to 
make him out a military personage eager for 
war and glorying in the clash of arms is a thing 
that harmlessly amuses the American public. 
On his part, President Roosevelt declared, in his 
speech of acceptance : ++ We seek international 
amity for the same reasons that make us believe 
in peace within our own borders, and we seek 
this peace not because we are afraid or unready, 
hut because we think that peace is right as well 
as advantageous.” Furthermore, it is to be re- 
membered that our governmental relations with 


the whole world have never been so perfectly 
amicable as they are at the present time. In 
the eyes of the world at large, Mr. Roosevelt is 
regarded as the foremost living representative 
of arbitration and the methods of peace, as 
against the methods of force, in the settlement 
of international questions. 


The most striking statement in Judge 
A Single-term Parker's speech of acceptance 1s that 

in which he. declares for a single 
term. A part of what he said on this interesting 
subject is in the following language : 


If the action of the convention shall be indorsed by 
an election by the people, I will, God helping me, give 
to the discharge of the duties of that exalted office the 
best service of which Iam capable, and at the end of the 
term retire to private life. I shall not be a candidate 
for nor shall I accept a renomination. . 

It is simply my judgment that the interests of this 
country are now so vast, and the questions presented 
are frequently of such overpowering magnitude to the 
people, that it is indispensable to the maintenance of a 
befitting attitude before the people, not only that the 
Chief Magistrate should be independent, but that that 
independence should be known of all men. 
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Ii It is clear that Judge Parker's title to the con- 
i fidence and support of about half of the voters 


of the United States does not rest upon the ex- 
pression of distinct tenets or his arraignment of 
the Republican party. It will rest upon the 
fact that his views are marvelously like those 
known to be held by leading Republicans such 
i} as President Roosevelt, Mr. Root, Secretary Hay, 
, Mr. Taft, and others, and that his election would 
ti not, therefore, result in any radical change in 
H the method or spirit of the admirable adminis- 
tration that the country has enjoyed during the 
past few years. Mr. Parker is placed in the dif- 
ficult position of having to satisfy his party by 
it an effort to differentiate issues upon public ques- 
1] tions, at the very time when the elements that 
4] have captured the Democratic machinery have 
qi wholly destroyed the issues that had previously 
existed, and that had been represented by Mr. 
Bryan, Mr. Hearst, and the radicals of the party. 
There has never been a parallel situation in 
our entire political history. Judge Parker re- 








| Miss Democracy (to Uncle Sam): * As I am now safe and sane, I would like to manage your household.” 
i UNCLE SAM: “How long have you been out of the asylum ¢”’—From the Leader (Cleveland). 
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signed from the bench on August 5, after a con- 
tinuous service of twenty-five years. His letter 
of resignation to the Secretary of State is as fol- 
lows : 
Hon. JOHN F. O'BRIEN, 
Secretary of State, Albany, N.Y. 

Sir :—I hereby respectfully resign my office as Chief 

Judge of the Court of Appeals of the State of New York, 


such resignation to take effect immediately. 
ALTON B. PARKER. 


Rosemount, Esopus; N. Y., August 5, 1904. 


The Early The good people ut the State of Ver- 
Campaigrs in mont are privileged in Presidential 

Maine. years to hear some of the foremost 
political orators on both sides, through the simple 
fact that they hold their State election in Sep- 
tember instead of November. While Vermont 
always goes Republican, the size of the majority 
is supposed to bear some relation to prevailing 
public sentiment throughout the country, and 
marked Democratic gains in Vermont,—as in 
Maine, where also an early State election is held, 

















—would be regarded as pointing to victory in 
New York, Connecticut, and New Jersey. The 
Vermont election occurs on September 6, and 
the Maine election on September 12. In the 
middle of August, the Democrats discovered 
that the Republicans were making a notable 
speaking campaign in these two States, and they 
decided to send a number of prominent and 
eloquent campaigners to try to reduce Repub- 
lican majorities, particularly in Maine. The 
tepublicans would like to carry the State by 
at least 25,000, and the Democrats will regard 
it as a highly auspicious sign if they can hold 
the Republican plurality down to 15,000. This 
was the vote by which Harrison carried the State 
in 1892. The McKinley pluralities were much 
larger, and at the State election of 1902, the 
Republican plurality was about 27,500. In Ver- 
mont, the Harrison plurality was nearly 22,000 ; 
that of McKinley in 1900 nearly 30,000 and the 
Republican plurality in the State election of 
1902 was 24,500. At these early elections, Ver- 
mont and Maine choose Congressmen as well as 
State officers, and a decided sag in the Repub- 
lican vote would indicate a probable chance for 
the Democrats to make some Congressional gains 
in Massachusetts and to carry Connecticut for 
Judge Parker. Mayor Cyrus W. Davis, of 
Waterville, was nominated for governor of 
Maine by the Democrats in July. The Repub- 
lican candidate is the Hon. William T. Cobb. 
The Republican and Democratic candidates for 
the governorship of Vermont are, respectively, 
Charles J. Bell and Eli H. Porter. 


Politics 1 Massachusetts, there is a consider- 
inthe able degree of political activity on 
Bay State. oth sides. The movement for reci- 
procity with Canada is under constant discus- 
sion and has a large backing among business 
men. The Democrats claim that there is capital 
for them in this movement, and they are also 
trying to gain votes through a revival of the ac- 
tivities of the anti-Imperialist League, which, 
early last month, held a great meeting in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, with distinguished speakers like 
Carl Schurz, Charles Francis Adams, Edward 
M. Shepard, and W. Bourke Cockran on the 
platform, the meeting, of course, being in the 
interest of Judge Parker. Colonel Gaston, as 
Democratic national committeeman, makes elab- 
orate claims to the effect that Massachusetts is 
yood fighting-ground this year. It had been 
expected that Colonel Gaston would be renomi- 
nated for governor by the Democrats, or else 
that that honor would go to Mr. Charles §8. 
Hamlin, formerly Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. It was announced later in August, 
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however, that the Hon. Richard Olney, ex-Sec- 
retary of State, would probably be nominated. 
The Republican State convention will not be 
held until October 7. 


The speech notifying Senator Fair- 
banks of his nomination as Vice- 
President was made by ex-Secretary 
Root, at Indianapolis, on August 3. Mr. Root 
laid stress upon the importance of the office 
of the Vice-Presidency, and complimented Mr. 
Fairbanks upon his qualifications in general 
and in particular. By way of contrast, he 


‘*Out in 
Indiana."’ 

















HON. JOHN W. KERN, DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR GOVERNOR 
OF INDIANA, 


pointed out the fact that the Democrats had 
nominated a man too old to be relied on for 
efficiency in the Presidential office in case of the 
President’s death or disability. Mr. Fairbanks 
accepted the nomination in a brief speech con- 
trasting the policies and records of the two 
parties. This will be followed later by the usual 
letter of acceptance. It is understood that Mr. 
Fairbanks will take a very active part in the 
campaign, speaking a great deal, particularly in 
States west of Ohio. He has not resigned his 
seat in the Senate, and there is, of course, no 
reason why he should take such a step unless 
elected to the Vice-Presidency in November. 
The Republicans are confident of success in 
Indiana, but the Democrats also express them- 
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HON. HENRY GASSAWAY DAVIS. 
(As candidate for Vice-President.) 


selves as hopeful, and Mr. Taggart, the Demo- 
cratic chairman, will be relied upon to give 
attention to his own State, Mr. Sheehan, Mr. 
Belmont, and others assuming responsibility for 
the situation in New York. John W. Kern was 
nominated for governor by the Democrats, at 
Indianapolis, on August 3. Mr. Kern had been 
proposed for the Vice-Presidency, at St. Louis. 
by the Indiana delegation. Some of the Re- 
publicans are afraid that the rivalries engen- 
dered by the ambition of a number of men to 
succeed Mr. Fairbanks in the Senate may ham- 
per the Republican cause in that State quite as 
much as Mr. Fairbanks’ name on the Presiden- 
tial ticket can aid it. 


The notification of the Hon. Henry 
Gassaway Davis, Democratic candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency, oc- 
curred at White Sulphur Springs, on August 17. 
Mr. Davis, in his acceptance speech, sounded 
the calamity note, and declared that these were 
bad times. In his own language: ‘“ Work is 
scarce, many wage-earners are unemployed and 
wages are reduced. The apprehension which now 
prevails in business circles and the present un- 
satisfactory industrial conditions of the country 
seem to demand a political change.” He spoke 
up bravely for the rights of labor, associating 
himself with the workingman: “For years | 


"A Venerable 
Candidate. 
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worked in the ranks as a wage-earner, and Know 
what it is to earn my living in the sweat of my 
brow. . . . My experience as a wage-earner and 
my association with labor have alike taught me 
the value of Democratic principles.” It was 
hardly needful that Mr. Davis should have re. 
minded his hearers that he had ceased to be a 
laboring man more than a generation ago, and 
had joined the ranks of the much-objurgated 
monopolists and plutocrats’ before most present. 
day ‘ wage-earners ” were born. One is almost 
compelled to quote Mr. Dooiey’s humorous char. 
acterization ot the excellent veteran who is 
Judge Parker’s running mate. It is as follows: 


“T haven't med up me mind,” said Mr. Dooley. 
‘*They’re both good an great men. Hinnery Gassaway 
Davis is a fine ol Virginia (West) gintleman. Through 
his middle name, he is related to Willum J. Bryan, an’ 
he is father-in-law of another gr-reat man, Sinitor 
Elkins. Mr. Davis is eighty-wan years old an’ has 
forty millyon dollars, or is forty millyon years old an’ 
has eighty-wan dollars, ’'m not sure which, but, anny- 
how, th’ figures passes 
belief. He is a good 
man, an’ it is thought 
that his ripe judgment 
an’ still riper fortune 
willadd gr-reat strenth 
to th’ ticket. I see in 
th’ pa-apers that he 
looks twinty years 
younger thin his years, 
an’ I’]1 bet that befure 
th’ campaign is over 
he’ll feel three millyon 
dollars younger in his 
bank-roll.” 


Mr. Davis’ speech 
charges the Republi- 
cans with extrava- 
gance, eulogizes 
Judge Parker, calls 
the St. Louis _plat- 
form ‘sane, safe, and sound,” and promises in 
a future letter of acceptance to give his ‘ views 
upon some of the important questions that 
are commanding the attention of the country.” 
Mr. Davis was notified in a speech an hour 
long by the Hon. John Sharp Williams, which 
was an elaborate and very ill-judged exer- 
cise in sarcasm and ridicule intended to be 
at the expense of President Roosevelt. It 
could not hurt the President in the least, but 
it has, unfortunately, hurt Mr. Williams a good 
deal. This is the more regrettable because 
Mr. Williams has really been making some- 
thing of a record at Washington, and ouglit 
to have risen to the dignity of his opportuni 
ties at St. Louis, and again in this West Virginia 
speech of August 17. 





HON. JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, 
OF MISSISSIPPT. 

















West Virginia was carried by the 
Republicans in the two McKinley 
campaigns, but in previous Presiden- 
tial elections for twenty-four years it had been 
Democratic. The Republicans of West Virginia 
have recently been split by a bitter fight over 
proposals for the reform of taxation. Mr. Daw- 
son, the Republican nominee for governor, led the 
tax reform movement as against the faction repre- 
senting large corporate interests. The Demo- 
crats claim that the lack of Republican harmony 
will give them the State, their nominee for the 
governorship being State Senator John Corn- 
well, a young man of force and ability. The 
oil, coal, gas, and other corporate interests of 
West Virginia are supposed this year to favor 
the Parker and Davis. ticket, although hereto- 
fore they have supported Senators Elkins and 
Scott, the Republican leaders. Mr. Scott’s term 
is about to expire in the Senate, and he has the 
strongest personal motives for seeking to carry 
the State for Roosevelt, and he is on Mr. Cor- 
telyou’s executive committee ; while Senator 
Elkins is equally active, wishing to avoid the 
charge of tacitly conceding the State to his 
father-in-law. Thus, West Virginia may fairly 
be placed in the list of doubtful States. The 
Democratic campaign committee will rely upon 
Mr. Davis himself to support and guide the 
West Virginia canvass, just as Mr. Taggart is to 
direct operations in Indiana, and Judge Parker, 
with Mr. Belmont, Mr. Hill, Mr. Sheehan, and 
the other members of a well-known group of 
New York politicians are to assume full respon- 
sibility in the most critical task of all. 


West Virginia 
as Doubtful 
Territory. 


In Llinois and Wisconsin, the Deimo- 
crats will exert themselves to the 
utmost, although there does not seem 
to be any probability that they will carry either 
State. In the course of the present month, there 
is likely to be some clearing up of the faction- 
rent Republican situation in Wisconsin. There 
may also within a month be some indication of 
the way in which labor troubles and other cur- 
rent problems are to affect the voting in Chicago. 
The Democrats are going to try hard to carry 
Colorado and the group of Rocky Mountain 
States. The political situation in Colorado can 
be better outlined after the middle of September, 
when State tickets will have been nominated 
and the local issues fairly joined. There is some 
difference of opinion on the question whether or 
not it will be best for the Republicans to re- 
nominate Governor Peabody, who is held re- 
sponsible by the representatives of organized 
labor and others for the recent drastic way in 
which the militia has dealt with the strike situa- 


In the 
West. 
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tion in the Cripple Creek district. The militia 
has now been withdrawn from all disturbed 
neighborhoods in Colorado and the local author- 
ities have resumed sway. 


pee There has been a veritable deluge of 
s to ‘‘ Law ° : : ; 
and Order’? controversial material printed about 
inColorado. the situation in Colorado, and the 
outside public remains confused both as to the 
facts and as to their legal and ethical bearings. 
[t is just possible, in view of all that has hap- 
pened, that it would have been better if the 
State authorities had not tried so hard to do 
their duty by keeping order in the Cripple Creek 
district. If the militia had not been sent, the 
citizens would probably have arisen, and, after 
the manner of a frontier vigilance committee, 
dealt in a drastic way with dynamiters and an- 
archists who had come into Cripple Creek from 
the Coeur d’Alene and other centers of discord, 
in order to make trouble and bring disgrace 
upon the name of organized labor. If the citi- 
zens in their desperation had driven murderers 
and other law-breakers out of the community, 
they would have been acting as many American 
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“THUS FAR SHALT THOU GO AND NO FARTHER!” 
(Tenor of former Judge Parker’s speech of acceptance.) 
From the Press (Binghamton). 
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communities have been obliged to act in times of 
similar emergency. But when methods of pro- 
cedure laid down in the Constitution and laws 
are invoked, one expects to see them consistently 
pursued. One does not expect to see the militia 
organization proceed by the méthods of a vigi- 
lance committee. It was not a very large num- 
ber of men who were deported, and doubtless 
some of them richly deserved all and more than 
they had to suffer. But such means for ridding 
a community of a reign of terror will never be 
pursued without causing a large amount of local 
criticism and much mild rebuke, in the name of 
constitutions and laws, of the sort that Judge 
Parker puts into his speech of acceptance. The 
Labor Bureau in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor at Washington has been diligently 
and impartially investigating the whole subject 
of: the recent troubles in the Cripple Creek dis- 
trict, and when the report of that inquiry be- 
comes public, we shall, for the first time, have ac- 
cess to a complete and exhaustive résumé of the 
facts. The Republicans of Colorado are in such 
a position in general as to be compelled, both by 
consistency and by their convictions, to uphold 
the course that Governor Peabody’s administra- 
tion has pursued. Yet it is undoubtedly felt 
that Governor Peabody has aroused a good deal 
of personal feeling against himself, and that 
some workingmen in Colorado who would like 
to vote for President Roosevelt may not know 
how, under the Australian system, to vote a 
split ticket, and, in case of Peabody's renomina- 
tion, may be driven to the Democratic fold. 


ati Altiough the troubles in the Cripple 
Another Creek district will inevitably be 
Direction. forced into the political campaign in 
Colorado, they do not in reality belong at all in 
the domain of national party politics ; and Judge 
Parker, though in most respects marvelously 
prudent and tactful, has shown some lack of 
judgment in giving nearly one-half of his speech 
of acceptance to a preachment upon law and order 
and the constitutional rights of tie citizen, based 
upon the methods used in ending the reign of 
terror in Colorado’s altitudinous mining district. 
For, consistency would now seem to require that 
he should in his letter of acceptance derive his 
illustrations from more recent occurrences at 
Statesboro, Ga. Several members of a family in 


a country neighborhood had been murdered. A 
number of negroes were arrested on suspicion. 
The machinery of the law worked promptly, and 
two were convicted and sentenced to be hung. 
It was expected that others still detained in jail 
would be found implicated, and in due time con- 
The mob, however, was impatient, and 


victed. 


was determined to break the jail and lynch: 
the negroes. .On request of the trial judge, « 
company of militia was called out to guard the 
jail. It was fully explained to the mob that the 
processes of the law were working with efficien- 
cy, and the confessions of the two men already 
convicted were relied upon to make more cer. 
tain the conviction of several others. The mol 
returned, however, and soon discovered that of 
the company of a hundred militia set to guard 
the jail, only twenty-five were actually on duty. 
Further, it readily found out that these twenty- 
five had been instructed not-to load their guns. 
After some show of resistance, the twenty-five 
were easily disarmed, and the two men who 
had been convicted, and would have been hung 
within a few days, were taken out, tortured, and 
burned at the stake. Another negro who had 
been arrested and held on suspicion, but who 
was released for lack of evidence against him, 
was followed by a company of armed white men 
and ruthlessly murdered. Two or three other 
negroes in the neighborhood were also murdered 
by members of the mob, and a considerable num- 
ber, night after night, were flogged and warned 
to leave the neighborhood. 


‘ieee In Colorado, we are told, the militia 
and was too high-handed in putting down 
Georgia. the mob and ridding the community 
of dynamiters and criminals. In Georgia, the 
inilitia was supine, and the mob trampled with- 
out hindrance upon every safeguard of law and 
order. Colorado has a Republican for governor, 
and Georgia has a Democrat. Both situations 
grow out of strictly local conditions. Neither 
of them has the slightest bearing upon questions 
at issue between supporters of President Roose- 
velt and supporters of Judge Parker. But the 
Democrats in the East, who insist upon reproach. 
ing the Republican party for one phase or an- 
other of strife and trouble in Rocky Mountain 
mining camps, must not expect that they will 
hear nothing in reply about one phase or an- 
other of disorder in Democratic States. They will 
be told of the wanton savagery of communities 
that make a neighborhood orgy out of burning 
men at the stake who are already condemned to 
legal execution, and the supineness of officials 
who set unarmed men to guard jails against 
armed mobs. The American people ought to 
remember that underlying facts are exactly the 
same in campaign years as in any other years : 
and, so far as we can learn it, the hard truth is 
that in the main the conduct of Governor Pea- 
body in attempting to enforce law and order in 
the Cripple Creek district has been creditable. 
and abundantly entitles him to reélection ; while, 

















on the other hand, the recent conduct of almost 
all the Southern governors in their determina- 
tion to lessen the lynching evil has been not only 
sincere and courageous, but truly effective. 


Foremost among all these should be 

be mentioned Virginia’s brilliant gov- 

ernor, the Hon. A. J. Montague. 
North Carolina’s governor, Charles B. Aycock, 
has stood like a tower of strength for law and 
order and every form of true social and educa- 

. tional progress. The governor of Georgia is not 
personally blameworthy for the dreadful occur- 
rences at Statesboro. Civilization must make 
its way in this country by vigilance and strug- 
gle. It is highly cheering, therefore, to note 
that thus far this year the number of lynchings 
in the Southern States, as compared with former 
years, shows a marked reduction. The cause of 
education steadily advances in the South, and 
nowhere do the leaders of education better un- 
derstand the true function of the country dis- 
trict school than some of those who are now di- 
recting the Southern school movement. Several 
of the Southern States have now decided to re- 
quire that all district schools shall teach some- 
thing of the principles of agriculture and industry. 
To make the new methods thoroughly effective 
will require many years, but it is a great gain to 
know what ought to be done and to have reached 
a point of determination. Governor Blanchard, 
of Louisiana, with a State superintendent of 
education working in most zealous codperation, 
has chosen to make educational progress his 
foremost policy and chief concern. 


Southern 
Progress. 


Mr. Folk +©Lbere is a political situation in the 
and Missouri State of Missouri that is so variously 
Politics. reported as to have produced confu- 
sion in the minds of most people outside of that 
State who have cared enough to seek any en- 
lightenment about it. As our readers were in- 
formed last month, Mr. Joseph W. Folk, the 
young circuit attorney of St. Louis, famed for 
his exposure and prosecution of municipal and 
legislative boodling and bribery, succeeded in 
winning the Democratic nomination for gov- 
ernor. The convention accepted his short and 
simple platform, which declared against political 
crime and corruption ; but the Democratic ma- 
chine seems to have been bent rather than broken, 
and it surrounded Mr. Folk with a ticket of its 
own sort. Next to Mr. Folk, the most promi- 


nent men on the ticket are two who had been 
exposed by him as reprehensibly if not crimi- 
nally connected with the boodling conspiracies 
against which he regards his present campaign 
Mr. Folk’s justification is 


as a direct crusade. 
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HON. JOSEPH W. FOLK. 
(The Democratic nominee for governor of Missouri.) 


that the convention adopted his platform, and 
all the candidates agreed tostand upon it. This 
does not seem to be entirely ingenuous, inasmuch 
as it has never been difficult to get rascals to 
adopt resolutions condemning rascality. Thus, 
Missouri’s most active Democrat, United States 
Senator William J. Stone, came into lively con- 
troversy with Mr. Folk last month by demand- 
ing an answer to the question whether or not 
Mr. Folk and his followers were in good faith 
supporting Cook and Allen, the candidates, re- 
spectively, for Secretary of State and Auditor 
of State. The independent Democratic press of 
St. Louis, while supporting Folk, 1s distinctly 
repudiating Cook and Allen, and advising the 
friends of reform to scratch the ticket. 


Meanwhile, the Republicans have 
taken the field with an able and 
prominent Republican for governor 
in the person of the Hon. Cyrus P. Walbridge, 
a well-known citizen of St. Louis, president of 
the Business Men’s League of that city, and a 
director of the Exposition. Mr. Walbridge was 
for many years prominent in the city, govern- 
ment, having been president of the upper branch 
of the municipal assembly, and for four years 


Walbridge 
and the 
Republicans. 
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HON. CYRUS P. WALBRIDGE. 


(The Republican nominee for governor of Missouri.) 


mayor. There is likely to be dispute as to his 
genuineness as a municipal reformer ; but it is 
our belief that he gave St. Louis a very up- 
right and intelligently conducted administration. 
If the Democratic machine had not yielded to 
the inevitable and nominated Folk for governor, 
but had nominated a man of their own, the Re- 
publicans would have had a fine opportunity to 
carry the State both for the Walbridge ticket 
and the Roosevelt electors. As matters stand 
now, the Democrats are counting upon Folk to 
carry the State by a sweeping majority for the 
Parker electors through the winning of the re- 
form vote. There are outside Republicans who 
have been so much pleased with Mr. Folk’s con- 
duct as prosecuting attorney that they believe 
everybody regardless of party should vote for 
him for governor. There are also Republicans 
who believe that it would have been good tactics 
to have indorsed Folk’s nomination, and to have 
put his name at the head of the Republican 
ticket, with the idea that this would enable re- 
formers of a Republican and Roosevelt inclina- 
tion to cast their ballots, by a single mark 
of the pencil at the head of the Republican 


column, at once for Roosevelt and for Folk. 
This, however, presupposes Mr. Folk’s consent ; 
and it is not likely that the Democratic man- 
agers of Missouri would have permitted Mr. 
Folk’s name to stand at the head of the Repub- 
lican column as a plan for strengthening the 
Roosevelt vote. For that limited number of 
people who have the courage to try to vote a 
split ticket on an Australian ballot paper, it will 
be entirely possible, as matters stand, to vote 
one way in national politics and another way in 
Missouri State and local politics. But most 
voters will not try experiments of that sort. 
There are many Republicans in Missouri who 
urge that the true logic of Democratic corrup- 
tion, as exposed by Folk, calls for Republican 
victory, especially when so solid and competent 
a business man as Mr. Walbridge is the candi- 
date. There are other Republicans in Missouri 
who believe that Mr. Folk ought to be elected 
at all hazards, regardless of his associates on the 
ticket, and who are of opinion that in their de- 
sire to defeat Folk the boodling element would 
prefer to see Walbridge elected. 


eek Meithe This, again, seems scarcely credible, 
‘‘Boodlers’’ inasmuch as Folk’s principal ability 
Prefer? to do harm to the boodlers lay in the 
mere fact of his holding the office of circuit at- 
torney. Thus, by way of parallel, it is easy to 
believe that there might be a great many ras- 
cals and evil-doers in the city of New York who, 
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AN IMPOSSIBLE JOB. 


“You can’t pull them out, Mr. Folk, but they can pull you 
in.”’—From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis). 
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for the sake of getting Mr. Jerome out of the 
district attorney’s office, which he now holds, 
would be more than glad to help put him into the 
governor's Chair, where he could do them no di- 
rect or particular harm. Some of Mr. Folk’s 
critics take the ground that the work of eXpos- 
ing and prosecuting corruption and fraud in St. 
Louis and at the State capital of Missouri has 
only begun ; and that Mr. Folk, if indeed solely 
devoted to the cause of political purification, 
ought to have sought another term as circuit at- 
torney rather than the governorship, where, they 
allege, his ability to aid the cause will at least be 
greatly diminished. The governor’s term in 
Missouri is four years, and Mr. Folk’s friends 
are already thinking of him as a Presidential 
candidate in 1908. Senator Stone, who indorses 
Cook and Allen as in every respect quite good 
enough for him, declares that Folk had sought 
some kind of alliance or compromise with these 
gentlemen, while Mr. Folk himself stoutly denies 
it. The newspapers of the country meanwhile, 
apropos of Mr. Folk’s triumph in securing the 
nomination for governor, have preached many 
elaborate sermons to young men based on the 
text that the short cut to political success now- 

adays for the ambitious youth lies not in being 
the serviceable tool of the bosses and the machine, 

but in striking out boldly as a fighting reformer. 

If Mr. Jerome should carry off the Democratic 
nomination for governor of New York, these 
sermons would be repeated with a mere change of 
names. Meanwhile, there is always a little danger 
lest. the young reformer, who finds that his 
efforts to overthrow the wrong and uphold the 
right are proving an easy ladder upon which he 
may mount to political fame and fortune, should 
at times lose sight of the means by which he has 
risen. St. Louis and Missouri are far from 
being purified, and it is said that the pool-rooms 
still flourish in New York City ! 


American diplomacy scored another 
Turkey Makes triumph in the long Roosevelt-Hay 


Concessions. : ; 
series last month. It had been im- 


possible to obtain a respectful and business-like 
treatment at Constantinople for the American 
ininister in the presentation of just claims. It 
had come to be not merely a question of the 
treatment of American schools throughout the 
empire, nor yet of the neglect or refusal to pay 
money that was admittedly due for wanton 
destruction of American property. But, above 
those things, it had come to be a question of the 
dignity and honor of the American Government. 
An American naval squadron, under Admira! 
Jewell, was ordered to anchor off the port of 
Smyrna, and another American fleet of battle- 
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ships under Admiral Barker was at Gibraltar 
awaiting call. -The Sultan at once found it con- 
venient to see Mr. Leishman, the American min- 
ister. There was a prompt exchange of views, 
and Mr. Leishman was able to inform our State 
Department that all demands had been conceded. 
The great point gained is that American Protes- 
tant schools and colleges are henceforth to be 
placed upon the same footing of recognition 
throughout the Turkish Empire as has long been 
accorded the institutions of the Greek, Catholic, 

and other Christian bodies. 


russiaand Despite the conciliatory tone adopted 
Neutral Ship- by the Russian Government in the 

ping Again. atter of the seizure of the British 
vessels Malacca and Knight Commander by the 
Vladivostok squadron, its promise to send no 
more of the volunteer fleet out of the Black Sea, 
except as merchantmen, (commissioning them 
regularly as men-of-war from some- other Rus- 
sian port afterward), and despite, also, the re- 
lease of part of the cargo of the ship Arabia by 
the Russian prize court, questions of the duties 
of neutrals and the rights of neutral vessels in 
the present war continue to agitate Europe and, 
to a certain extent, the United States also. The 
contention of the British Government in the 
matter of the vessels seized in the Red Sea by 
the Russian raiders was twofold: (1) that it was 
for the seizing vessel to prove the ultimate des- 
tination of the cargo, and that the consignment 
to a neutral port of goods not inherently contra- 
band should be conclusive evidence of their legal- 
ity ; (2) the undefined status of the Russian ves- 
sels. ‘If they are warships, they had no right 
to pass through the Dardanelles ; if they are not 
warships, they have no right to make seizures : 
they are pirates.” This second point was a 
vital one. Feeling in England ran so high 
that open war was talked of. The seizure of 
German vessels also aroused opposition, and 
Russia’s own ally, France, expressed disap- 
proval. So the Red Sea seizures were dis- 
avowed, and the Peninsular & Oriental Steam- 
ship Company’s liner J/alacca was released in 
the Mediterranean, after a formal exami- 
nation in the presence of Russian ,and British 
consuls. Orders were sent to the raiders to 
make no more captures. The act of the com- 
manders of the Petersburg and Smolensk, Count 
Lamsdorff attributes to “an excess of zeal,” and 
makes an apology. ° This, however, leaves open 
and undecided the question of the right of the 
Russian Government to take its vessels of the 
volunteer fleet out of the Black Sea as merchant 
vessels and then transform them at sea into ves- 
sels of war. 
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ves ones A great deal of excitement was 
e Sinking of : . 

the ‘Knight aroused in England over the seizure 
Commander.” and sinking of the British ship 
Knight Commander by the Russian Vladivostok 
squadron on July 24. The Anight Commander 
was a British vessel bound for Japan, with a 
cargo consisting chiefly of railroad material con- 
signed for private firms of Japan, the owners 
say, but, according to the Russian captain who 
sank her, really destined for Chemulpho, to be 
used in the Japanese military railroad in Korea. 
Admiral Jessen, in his report, declares that the 
captain of the Knight Commander made a false 
statement as to the character of his cargo, which 
was found to be contraband ; and, ‘not being 
able to bring her to the nearest Russian port 
without manifest danger to the squadron, owing 
to her not having enough coal, we sank her, after 
taking off all her crew and removing her papers.” 
Again, excitement in England ran high. Pre- 
mier Balfour referred to the affair in Parliament 
as an “outrage” and called upon Russia for an 
apology and reparation. The Russian prize 
court at Vladivostok confirmed the judgment of 
Admiral Jessen, and adjudged the Anight Com- 
mander a lawful prize of war, and approved the 
Russian admiral’s sinking her, in view of his 
inability to bring her into port. 


i A few days after the seizure of the 
Cargo Knight Commander, another British 
Involved. vessel, the Arabia, one of the Ham- 
burg-American liners, chartered by the American 
Trading Company, was captured near the Japa- 
nese coast, and sent to Vladivostok under a 
prize crew. Her cargo consisted of 2,700 tons 
of flour, billed to Hongkong, and 460 tons of 
flour and 540 tons of railroad iron billed to 
Japanese ports. This cargo was mostly Ameri- 
can owned. The prize court at Vladivostok de- 
cided that the ship and as much of her cargo as 
was destined for China were not contraband. 
These were accordingly released, and that part 
of the cargo consisting of flour and railroad 
material destined for Japan was confiscated. 


Early in February, the Russian Gov- 
comfat Is > ernment issued a list of articles which 

it intended to regard as contraband. 
This list consisted of a number of foodstuffs 
and other commodities, which, according to the 
American and English view, are contraband 
only under certain circumstances, and cannot be 
declared so on the mere statement of the bellig- 
erent. Munitions of war are, of course, always 
contraband. Railroad supplies, if intended to 
advance the enemy’s military operations ; food- 
stuffs, if destined for the fighting forces or the 


beleaguered towns of the enemy, are also contra- 


band. Railroad supplies, foodstuffs, and other 


commodities, however, which ‘are not directly 
intended for the use of the military arm, are 
not contraband according to the best authorities 
on international law, and according to interna- 
tional custom. It is for the raiding vessel tv 
prove their belligerent destination, if it does not 
so appear on the manifest of the captured ship. 
The Russian position is contained in the semi- 
official statement given out upon the seizure of 
the Arabia: ‘Foodstuffs consigned to an ene- 
my’s port in sufficient quantity to create the pre- 
sumption that it is intended for the use of the 
government’s military or naval forces, are prvi 


facie contraband and sufficient to warrant hold- 


ing the vessel for decision of a prize court.” 


Tee Right to There is, indeed, no international 
Sink Neutral definition of contraband, but the 
Ships. ‘Western world is fairly well agreed 
upon the doctrine of “ continuous voyages,” and 
the fact that some commodities may be, or may 
not be, contraband, according to their destina- 
tion. It is not likely that Europe and the 
United States will permit Russia to supervise 
their Oriental trade, nor will they acquiesce in 
the judgment of a Russian naval commander as 
to his right to sink a neutral vessel on the as- 
sumption that she is carrying contraband, and 
that the immediate safety of his warships is of 
more value than the neutral, whose transgression 
has not been proven, and the very evidence of 
whose wrong-doing he destroys when he sinks her. 


es It is gratifying to learn that, on 
on Principles June 10 last, the American State De- 

Involved. yartment, in a circular to American 
ambassadors in Europe, defined our conception 
of the rights of neutrals so clearly that there 
can be no mistake. Secretary Hay says, refer- 
ring to the Russian list : 


The recognition in principle of the treatment of coal 
and other fuel and raw cotton as absolutely contraband 
of war might ultimately lead to a total inhibition of 
the sale by neutrals to the people of belligerent states of 
all articles which could -be finally converted to mili- 
tary uses. 

Such an extension of the principle by treating coal 
and other fuel and raw cotton as absolutely contraband 
of war, simply because they are shipped by a neutral 
to a non-blockaded port of a belligerent, would not ap- 
pear to be in accord with the reasonable and lawful 
rights of a neutral commerce. 


The whole Russian contention as to contra- 
band is “not in accord with the reasonable and 
lawful rights of neutral commerce,” as set forth 
by our American authorities. 
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To quote further from Mr. Hay’s criticism : 

The principle under consideration might, therefore, 
be extended so as to apply to every article of human 
use, which might be declared contraband of war simply 
because it might ultimately become in any degree use- 
ful to a belligerent for military purposes. 


By August 20, the Japanese land 
forces were so near the main works 
of Port Arthur, and the Russian fleet 
had been so hopelessly scattered and disabled, 
that the fall of the fortress was plainly only a few 
days distant. On August 18, General Nogi, com- 
mander of the besieging army, sent in his sum- 
mons to surrender. *The terms he offered pro- 
vided that the garrison should march out with 
the honors of war and join General Kuropatkin ; 
that all non-combatants should be brought to a 
place designated by the Japanese, and that the 
Russian warships in the harbor (the battleships 
Retvizan, Sevastopol, Pobieda, Peresviet, and Pol- 
tava, and the armored cruiser Bayan, with twelve 
or more destroyers and four gunboats) be sur- 
rendered to the Japanese. General Stoessel, 
the Russian commander, who had held the fort- 
ress so gallantly for six months, despite a very 
limited supply of coal and ammunition, had re- 
fused these terms absolutely, and, as we went 
to press, it was announced that the Japanese 
were making a final assault upon the works. 
Their losses had been very heavy, some accounts 
putting them as high as 15,000 men. The heav- 
iest losses were due to the electric mines which 
the Russians had been using to great advantage 
ever since the siege began. For a month, the 
besiegers had been closing in slowly upon the 
fortress, gaining point by point, suffering terri- 
ble losses in men, but advancing relentlessly. 
In their charges, the Japanese, even according 
to their enemies, displayed the most furious and 
absolutely fearless dash, particularly in their 
frontal attacks. In the later engagements, they 
employed the extended formations adopted by 
the British in the South African war, with the 
result that the losses were less severe. The losses 
of men within the Russian lines at Port Arthur 
had also, unquestionably, been very severe. 


Closing in 


pon 
Port Arthur. 


The beginning of the end with Port 
Arthur was the capture by the Jap- 
anese, on July 26 or 27, of Wolf 
Hill, one of the main defenses of the city, within 
two miles of the inner fortifications. Planting 


Naval Battle 
at 
Port Arthur. 


its heavy siege guns on this eminence, the in- 
vesting army was able, not only to bombard the 
town itself and partially demolish the dry-dock 
in the harbor, but to reach the Russian vessels 
themselves by vertical fire. On August 10, this 
fire had become so severe as to force the fleet 
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from its anchorage, to take desperate chances 
with Admiral Togo outside the harbor. At 
dawn, the Russian vessels (six battleships, four 
cruisers, and eight or more torpedo boats and 
destroyers) emerged, and attempted to break 
through the Japanese cordon to escape or to 
join the Vladivostok squadron. With seven bat- 
tleships, eleven cruisers, and thirty smaller war- 
craft, Admiral Togo received the Russians. 
After a forty minutes’ encounter, the latter, bent 
on flight, not fight, had succeeded in penetrating 
the Japanese line, had escaped the mines laid 
for them, and were dashing for Weihaiwei. 
But Admiral Togo pursued, and at five o’clock 





LIEUTENANT-GENERAL NOGI, WHO IS BESIEGING PORT 
ARTHUR. 


in the evening overtook the fugitives. In a 
three hours’ battle, during which the firing was 
never at a less range than 3,800 yards,—and 
often at a much greater one,—the Russian fleet 
was scattered or disabled. The Japanese losses 
were not heavy comparatively. Admiral Togo 
reported 100 killed, altogether, and 29 wounded, 
most of them on his flagship, the Mikasa, which 
had borne the brunt of the fighting. 


Five Russian ships returned to the 
harbor of Port Arthur, and several 
sought refuge in neutral Chinese and 
German ports. The Czarevitch, one of the finest 
Russian battleships (which was injured in the 
first attack on Port Arthur, in February), suf- 
fered terribly. More than three hundred of her 


The 
Russian 
Defeat. 
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GENERAL STOESSEL. 
(In command of the Russian troops at Port Arthur.) 


crew perished. Her funnels were shot away, 
her steering-gear wrecked, and her value as a 
fighting unit quite destroyed. Admiral Witt- 
shoeft, actual Russian naval commander, was 
killed on the deck of the Czarevitch, which found 
a temporary haven in the neutral port of Tsing- 
Tau, at the entrance to the German bay of 
Kiau-Chau. There, in accordance with the 
regulations of international law, the flag of the 
Czarevitch was lowered, and she was completely 
dismantled by the Germans, in whose hands she 
will remain until the end of the war. The 
crusier Novik, and the torpedo-boat Bezhumi, 
also sought refuge at Tsing-Tau. They were 
both forced to leave at the expiration of the 
twenty-four hours permitted by the law of na- 
tions. The Novik escaped, and reached one of the 
portsof the Russian island of Sakhalin. The cruis- 
er Askold and the destroyer Grozovoi were not 
quick enough, and, on August 13, they put into 
the international port of Shanghai, which, for 
naval administration purposes, is under the 
jurisdiction of the Chinese Taotai, or governor. 
The Askold had two of her stacks shot away, 
and there was a great hole in her side. Alto- 
gether, she had been penetrated over two hun- 
dred times by Japanese shells. The Chinese 


governor gave the commanders of the Askold 
and the Grozovoi forty-eight hours in which to 
make the “reasonable repairs ” allowed by inter- 
national usage, and then demanded that they 
leave the harbor or dismantle their vessels. 
The Russians refused to do either, relying, it is 
claimed, on the weakness of the Chinese local 
administration to force them. 


: One of the Russian gunboats, the 
Japan Violates ; 3 : 
Chinese  yeshitelni, hotly pursued by the two 


Neutrality. Jananese destroyers, the Asashio and . 


Kasumi, fled to the Chinese port of Chefu. 
Her commander, the Russians say, at once 
agreed to dismantle, and had actually removed 
part of his guns and engines, and lowered his 
flag, to the satisfaction of the Chefu officials. 
The two Japanese destroyers, however, followed 
the Russians into the harbor, and their officers 
boarded the gunboats, to satisfy themselves— 
(they say)—that she was honestly observing the 
rules of neutrality, and not planning to escape. 
This, of course, is no defense of their action. 
The Ryeshitelnt was under Chinese authority, 
and inviolable. Any complaints or representa- 
tions should have been made to the Chinese 
port officials. The Russians resented the action 
of the Japanese, and a fight ensued. The Rus- 
sian commander gave orders to blow up the 
ship, but the attempt failed. Several of the 
Japanese were killed, and in the end, the two 
destroyers seized the Russian boat, towed it out 
of the harbor, and disappeared with it. The 
Japanese account agrees substantially with this, 
but declares that the Russians, besides planning 
to escape, forced the fight without cause. The 
St. Petersburg Government, acting through the 
French foreign office, promptly filed a protest 
against this violation of Chinese neutrality. At 
the same time, Japan protested against the re- 
fusal of the Askold and Grozovoi to leave the 
harbor of Shanghai or to disarm, threatening to 
enforce Chinese neutrality herself in this case. 


‘ Admiral Kamimura has added his 
Vladivostok ° ° 
Squadron personal pledge to bind the Russian 
Destroyed. romise that no more British ships 

will be sunk by the Vladivostok squadron. ‘The 
Bogatyr is on the rocks, north of Russia's north- 
ern harbor. The Rurzk is at the bottom of the 
Korean Strait, with more than five hundred of 
her crew, and the Rossia and the Gromoboi are 
virtually falling to pieces in the harbor of 
Vladivostok, battered almost to scrap-iron after 
a five hours’ battle with the Japanese ships. On 
August 14, Admiral Kamimura had his long- 
looked-for opportunity, and the Japanese strategy 
which has now resulted in wiping out Russia's 




















naval strength off the Eastern seas is now dis- 
closed. Admiral Kamimura caught the Vladi 
vostok ships in the Straits of Korea. It is 
probable that he had been at this point since the 
beginning of the war, for, contrary to current 
English and American belief, the Japanese com- 
mander had not been detailed to destroy the 
Vladivostok fleet. He is under the direct com- 
mand of Admiral Togo, who had detailed him, 
not to seek the Russian vessels, but to prevent 
the Port Arthur squadron from getting to Vladi- 
vostok in case it escaped the blockading Japanese, 
and to intercept the Vladivostok ships should 
they try to run to Port Arthur. Togo’s plan 
was to hammer away at Port Arthur, and neglect 
the northern Russian fleet entirely. He is re- 
ported as saying that it could do nothing to affect 
the general result of the war. It could not in- 
jure Japanese towns or seriously interfere with 
Japanese commerce, besides it had already done 
more harm to Russia than to Japan, by stirring 
up anti-Russian feeling in England, Germany, 
and the United States over interference with 
neutral commerce. Let the Vladivostok ships 
go on and make trouble for Russia, said Admiral 


Togo. And this was the policy pursued. 
The gigantic maneuvers of the three 
The oo j a 
Decisive Japanese armies opposed to Gen- 


Battle Near oval Kuropatkin, in Manchuria, had 


brought all the lines so close together by Au- 
gust 20 that the Russian commander could 
scarcely escape a general battle. The excellent 
system of intercommunication between the Jap- 
anese armies and between the different sections 
of the same army (described in our article on 
page 332 of this Review) had enabled Gen- 
erals Kuroki, Oku, and Nodzu to work almost 
as though in personal touch with one another. 
The second army, under Oku, after a bloody 
battle, on July 24, at the point of the bayonet, 
took the important town of Tashi-Chao, on the 
railroad, and forced the Russians to retire to 
the strongly walled city of Haicheng. By a de- 
cisive battle at Simuchen, a day or two later, 
Oku turned the Russian right flank, while 
Kuroki, from the north, forced the important 
Yangtse pass (on July 29) in a sharp encounter, 
in which the Russian general, Count Keller,— 
successor to General Sassulitch—was killed. 
The Russian commander then found Haicheng 
untenable, and accordingly evacuated that city, 
and retired to his base at Liao-Yang. This 
town had been heavily fortified, and was situ- 
ated in the center of bristling fortifications for 
fifteen miles about it on all sides. It is here 
that both Japanese and Russians expect that the 
decisive battle of the war will be fought. 
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Meanwhile, General Kuroki had been 
throwing out his lines to the north 
of the Russians, seeking to cut off 
General Kuropatkin from the main of the rail- 
‘road at Mukden, the capital of Manchuria. The 
Takushan (third) army, under General Nodzu, 
marching northward, parallel to the railroad, 
had so threatened the Russian flank that, with 
the capture of Tashi-Chao by General Oku, the 
Russians had decided to abandon Yinkow, which 
they evacuated without a struggle. Yinkow is 
the treaty port of Newchwang, and its possession 
gives the Japanese army anew base. Newchwang 
itself, which the Japanese at once opened to neu- 
tral trade, is an important city, a large railroad 
center, with a foreign trade of $50,000,000 a 
year, largely British and American. With the 
city, the Japanese took the local branch of the 
Russo-Chinese Bank, which had more than $25,- 
000,000 loaned out to local concerns. Regarding 
this bank as the property of the Russian Gov- 
ernment, it is announced that Japan will hold 
its assets and profits in Manchuria as legitimate 
spoils of war. 


Capture of 
Newchwang. 


As the Japanese semicircle narrows 

Kusrene.” © in about General Kuropatkin, the 

position of the Russian commander- 

in-chief becomes critical indeed. It is true 
that, with their concentration, his forces be 
come more formidable, but the difficulties which 
face him are tremendous. With the rains mak- 
ing the roads like rivers, with a temperature of 
100 degrees Fahrenheit, even when the sun is 
hidden, the heavily burdened Russian soldiers 
are in dire straits. It is reported of General 
Kuropatkin that, when he started for the far 
East, he remarked to a friend: ‘The first 
month they will say that I am inactive, the 
second that I am incapable, and the third that I 
am a traitor, because we shall be repulsed and 
beaten. I shall let the people talk, firmly ad- 
hering to my resolution not to advance before 
I have all the forces I need.” The Russian 
general has certainly suffered from lack of 
equipment. The Siberian levies do not fight 
like European troops, and it is persistently re- 
ported that the famous railroad has practically 
broken down. Four months ago, General Kuro- 
patkin was advised to take the position he has 
now been forced to take. Then he might have 
retired voluntarily to Mukden. Now he has 
been beaten back, losing all Manchuria, and 
seriously impairing the morale of his men. The 
Russians have always stood their ground 
bravely, but they have been outfought, outnum- 
bered, and outgeneraled at every point. Yet 
they have no thought of ultimate defeat. 
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ASon O01 the day that the battleship Czare- 
Bornto _vitch took refuge from the pursuing 
the Czar. Japanese in a German port, the real 

human Czarevitch was born, in the imperial villa 
at Peterhof. The long-desired heir to the Russian 
throne came into the world on August 12. He 
will be christened Alexis Nikolaivitch, and, if 
he reigns, it will be as Alexis II. Already he 
has been gazetted Grand Hetman of all the Cos- 
sacks of the Empire, and the nation is wild with 
joy. The Czarina, who has always been very 
unpopular among Russians, because of her Eng- 
lish ways, and because she had given birth to 
daughters only (there are four little grand 
duchesses), is now regarded with great affection. 
It is a thorny crown, a burdensome heritage, in 
a troublous time, that has come to the little 
prince. The next defeat in Asia may com- 
pletely shatter the military prestige of his future 
empire, and the next assassination may cost him 
his father. Dark days lie ahead of him. 


The assassination of Minister von 
oe uspichse Elehve will not be followed by a 

Russian revolution. Russians are 
not given to revolutions. The mass is too illit- 
erate and too apathetic, and there is no great 
metropolitan city to act as a center of fermen- 
tation, but, according to private information 
from the Russian capital, things are beginning 
to ferment there. Many thinking Russians 
blame the Czar. They anticipate that the Jap- 
anese will win, and that a period of great dis- 
tress and internal trouble will ensue. But the 
future is dark, and no one can predict anything 
confidently.. The Nihilists on the Continent 
outside of Russia are divided into two camps. 
Prince Kropotkin thinks that the result of the 
war will be to postpone reform. Mrs. Stepniak, 
and the other school, exult over every Japanese 
victory as a stepping-stone to free Russia. Some 
upheaval is predicted which will result in a long 
step toward a constitutional monarchy. <A few 
days after the assassination of Minister von 
Plehve, the question of the formation of a re- 
sponsible cabinet was actually submitted to the 
Czar, but did not, we are told, meet with his ap- 
proval. Some predict a holy war against Turkey. 


aint There is to-day, in Russia, a very 

Progress active revolutionary party, entirely 

in Russia. distinct from the Nihilists and bomb- 
throwers, which 1s working for this very consti- 
tutional monarchy. The managers of this party, 
living in Germany, Switzerland, and England, 
are in close alliance at home with what would 
be called labor organizations in this country, 


but their ranks include most of the scientific 
men, the authors, and students of Russia. In 
spite of the police, the literature of this party is 
smuggled across the border and into the hands 
of the people, spreading even throughout the 
army. The Czar’s ministers do not lose sight 
of a possible uprising. This is shown by the 
fact that they have not yet sent their best troops 
to the front. Russia’s strongest arm is kept at 
home. While the revolutionary party has not 
yet had any opportunity to arise, if Russia should 
send away her home guards, an outbreak in both 
Poland and Finland would, undoubtedly, soon 
follow. Thus, Russia’s real problem is at home. 


Much will depend on the Cazar’s 
A Reaete2"d choice of a successor to the late Min- 
' ister von Plehve, who was assassi- 
nated on July 28, while on his way to Peterhof 
to report to his master. The late Russian min- 
ister of the interior was a typical bureaucrat, the 
logical product of the Russian autocracy, a sort 
of glorified chief of secret police. Two of his 
predecessors in office (Bogliopoff, in 1898, and 
Sipiaguine, in 1902) met death at the assassin’s 
hands for less detestable deeds than his. Von 
Plehve was the finished product of the brutal re- 
actionary party in Russia, its representative in 
politics, as Pobiedonostseff is in religious matters. 
These two types stand for the Russia which is 
looking backward. Serge de Witte, who was 
‘kicked up stairs” to please the late minister of 
the interior, is one of the few leaders who are 
striving to turn the face of “ Holy Russia” to- 
ward the future and progress. Von Plehve’s 
assassin died without implicating any one else, 
and the Czar, it was reported, was not to be 
harmed by the malcontents. <As chief of the 
famous “Third Section” of the Russian secret 
police, von Plehve suppressed all the newspapers 
so completely that he was regarded as the most 
‘efficient ” official of the empire. His record as 
secretary of state for Finland, and in putting 
down the aspirations of students and Jews, is 
given in an article which we quote on page 345. 
We have his own word for it that he had great 
plans for reform. He had actually introduced 
into the Imperial Council a law repealing the 
regulation which forbade the Jews to live within 
thirty miles of the frontier, and he had actu- 
ally drafted a new peasant code, when popular 
vengeance overtook him. While undoubtedly 
a sincere man, his record, as characterized by 
our ex-ambassador to Russia, Andrew D. White. 
in a recent interview, is “blackened by several! 
of the wickedest deeds in the history of the last 
two centuries.” 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From July 21 to August 20, 1904.) 





Manuel Quintana. 
(Argentina.) : 


José Pardo Barrera. 
(Peru.) 


NEW PRESIDENTS OF TWO SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


July 21.—Missouri Democrats nominate Joseph W. 
Folk for governor. 

July 25.—Thomas Taggart, of Indiana, is chosen 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee (see 
page 289). 

July 27.—President Roosevelt formally accepts the 
nomination for the Presidency made by the Republi- 
can National Convention.... North Dakota Democrats 
nominate M. F. Hegge for governor. 

July 28.—President Roosevelt returns to Washington 
from his summer home at Oyster Bay, N. Y 
United States Treasury Department decides that the 
Panama Canal zone is not a part of the United States, 
but is under the sole control of the President until Con- 
gress provides a form of government for it. 

August 2.—Chairman Cortelyou announces the mem- 
bership of the executive campaign committee of the 
Republican National Committee (see page 294).... 
Washington (State) Democrats nominate ex-Senator 
George Turner for governor. 

August 3.—Senator Charles W. Fairbanks is formally 
notified of his nomination for the Vice-Presidency by the 
Republican National Convention....Chairman Tag- 
gart, of the Democratic National Committee, announces 
the appointment of William F. Sheehan, of New York, 


as chairman of the executive committee, and George 


Foster Peabody, of New York, as treasurer of the 
national committee.... Michigan Democrats nominate 
Woodbridge N. Ferris for governor....Indiana Demo- 
crats nominate John W. Kern for governor. 

August 4.—Kansas Democrats and Populists nomi- 
nate David M. Dale for governor....West Virginia 
Democrats’ nominate John Cornwell for governor. 

August 5.—Chief Judge Parker resigns from the New 
York Court of Appeals. ...Idaho Republicans nominate 
Frank R. Gooding for governor. 

August 8.—President Roosevelt refuses to commute 
a sentence of death imposed on a negro for assault. 

August 9.—Delaware Republicans (‘‘regular”) nom- 
inate Dr. Joseph H. Chandler for governor. 


August 10.—Judge Alton B. Parker, of New York, 
formally accepts the nomination for the Presidency 
made at St. Louis by the Democratic National Conven- 
tion. 

August 12.—Nebraska Democrats and Populists nom- 
inate George W. Berge (Pop.) for governor. 

August 16.—Idaho Democrats nominate ex-United 
States Senator Henry Heitfeld for governor. 

August 17.—Ex-Senator Henry G. Davis, of West 
Virginia, formally accepts the Democratic nomination 
for the Vice-Presidency. 

August 18.—Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, and 
Thomas Tibbles, of Nebraska, candidates of the Popu- 
list party for President and Vice-President respec- 
tively, are notified of their nominations at New York. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


July 22.—The New Zealand Government’s financial 
policy is attacked by the opposition. ; 

July 28.—M. Plehve, Russian minister of the inte- 
rior, is assassinated at St. Petersburg (see page 345).... 
The Natal Parliament is prorogued....A motion of 
want of confidence in the South Australian Govern- 
ment is defeated. 

August 1.—President Nord, of Haiti, accuses the 
foreign population of willfully raising the rate of ex- 
change. 

August 7.—British troops enter the city of Lassa, un- 
opposed ; the Dalai Lama flees to a monastery eighteen 
miles away....The Russian minister of railroads de- 
clines the offers of foreign companies to lay another 
line of rails on the Siberian line. 

August 10.—The British Government announces in 
the House of Commons that no imperial conference 
will be called nor a commission appointed to examine 
the English fiscal condition The Canadian Parlia- 
ment is prorogued. 

August 15.—The British Parliament is prorogued. 

August 20.—The truce between the insurgents in 
Paraguay and the government troops is extended. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


July 28.—Russia promises to make reparation to Eng- 
land for the capture of merchant vessels. 

July 29.—The Vatican’s reply to the French Govern- 
ment’s note, demanding the recall of the letters sum- 
moning the bishops of Digon and Laval to Rome, is 
received at Paris, and necessitates the severing of diplo- 
matic relations. 

July 31.—Mgr. Lorenzelli, the Papal nuncio at Paris, 
leaves for Rome, the relations between France and the 
Vatican having been severed....The British minister at 
Caracas protests in the name of English bondholders 
against the seizure of asphalt property. 

August 1.—The United States Government directs 
Minister Bowen to protest against the seizure of asphalt 
properties by the Venezuelan Government. 

August 5.—The United States Government decides to 
keep a squadron of cruisers in the Mediterranean as long 
as the Porte delays giving a satisfactory answer to the 
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representations of our State Department regarding the 
rights of American citizens. 

August 6.—The American squadron, under command 
of Rear-Admiral Jewell, is ordered to Smyrna to sup- 
port Minister Leishman in his efforts to secure rec- 
ognition of the rights of American citizens in Tur- 
key. 

August 8.—The British Government announces in the 
House of Commons that Germany, Austria, Italy, and 
Russia have given assent to the Egyptian clause of the 
Anglo-French convention. 

August 14.—A settlement of the question pending be- 
tween the United States and Turkey is announced, 
Turkey consenting to give American schools in that 
country equal rights with those under the protection of 
other powers. 

August 16.—The Cretans send a petition from Italy 
asking for the removal of Prince George, of Greece, and 
threatening revolt if the request is not granted. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


July 21.—The Malacca leaves Port Said in charge of 
Russia. 

July 22.—The Russian Government replies to the 
British protest regarding the seizure of the Malacca 
....General Kuroki drives the Russians from a strong 
position near Hsihoyen after two days’ fighting, hav- 
ing 400 casualties, while the Russians’ are estimated at 
1,000. The Russians retreat toward An-ping....The 
Vladivostok cruisers sink one small vessel and capture 
two others. 

July 28.—A council held at St. Petersburg decides to 
waive the claim to search the Malacca. 

July 24.—The Vladivostok squadron sinks the British 


steamer Knight Commander off the Japanese coast ;. 


cargo worth £50,000....The Russians evacuate New- 
chwang, setting fire to the Russian Government build- 
ings before leaving. 

July 25.—The Russian cruiser Smolensk seizes an- 
other Peninsular & Oriental steamer, Formosa, in the 
Red Sea, sister-ship to the Minerva bound for Yoko 
hama; the Malacca arrives at Algiers....The Japa- 
nese enter Newchwang; a transport fleet is in sight of 
Port Newchwang. 

July 26.—The steamers Formosa and Holsatia are 
released by Russia at Suez....A desperate battle pro- 
ceeds at Tashichiao; the Japanese occupy all the posi- 
tions, but the Russians are stubbornly resisting ; even- 
tually the Russians are driven out, and the Japanese 
capture both Tashichiao and Yingkow. The Japanese 
lose 1,000 and the Russians 2,000. 

July 27.—The steamship Malacca is handed over to 
the British at Algiers, the Formosa is released at 
Suez, the German steamer Holsatia is also released at 
Suez. 

July 28.—A Japanese administrator assumes control 
of Newchwang....Assault upon Port Arthur. 

August 1.—The Japanese attack on the Russian posi- 
tion at Hai-Cheng and east of Liao-Yang is continued. 
....Great Britain protests to Russia against the inclu- 
sion of foodstuffs in the list of contraband. 

August 2.—The capture of Shan-Tai-Kow, one of the 
important defenses of Port Arthur, is achieved by the 
Japanese after three days of desperate fighting....The 
Russians retired northward from Hai-Cheng. 
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August 5.—The Japanese advance on General Kuro- 
patkin’s main position is continued. 

August 10.—A Russian fleet of six battleships, four 
cruisers, and torpedo boats escapes from Port Arthur, 

August 11.—A Japanese destroyer enters the neutral 
port of Chefu and takes possession of the dismantled 
Russian destroyer Ryeshitelni....A Russian commis- 
sion is appointed to settle the status of the volunteer 
fleet. 

August 14.—The Russian cruiser Rurik is sunk in 
action between the Japanese squadron of Admiral 
Kamimura and the Vladivostok fleet in the Strait of 
Korea; more than half of the crew were saved. 


THE LATE MINISTER VON PLEHVE. 
(For comment on the career of the Russian minister of the 
interior, who was assassinated by a Finn, on July 28, last, 
—see page 345.) 


August 15.—The British Government declares the 
necessity that both belligerents observe the neutrality 
of China. 

August 16.—The Russian ships make a sortie from 
Port Arthur....Russia issues war bonds for $75,000,000, 
to run for four years at three and six-tenths per cent. 
....Great Britain formally protests to Russia against 
the inclusion of food as contraband. 

August 17.—A Japanese demand for the surrender of 
Port Arthur, with an offer to remove the non-combat- 
ants, is refused by Lieutenant-General Stoessel, in com- 
mand of that fortress....Japan officially informs Great 
Britain that she will not give up the Russian destroyer 
seized in the neutral port of Chefu. 

August 19.—Japanese troops capture An-Shan-Chan, 
commanding the Russian line of defenses between Liao- 
Yang and Hai-Cheng ; the Russians retreat northward. 

August 20.—The Russian cruiser Novik is attacked 
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by the Japanese protected cruisers Chitose and Tsushi- 
ma off Saghalien Island, and partially sunk. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


July 22.—The meat packers’ strike is renewed at Chi- 
cago by order of President Donnelly, of the Meat 
Workers’ Union, the workers alleging that the employ- 
ing packers have discriminated against union men in 
employing hands to start the plant. 

July 25.—A1Il the men of the allied trade unions em- 
ployed by the Chicago packers go on a strike, making 
the total number of men out about 13,000. 

July 26.—Fire destroys a wire-cable factory at St. 
Petersburg, causing a loss estimated at $1,250,000. 

July 28.—The executive board of the National Cotton 
Spinners’ Association votes full support to the striking 
spinners in the Fall River mills. 

July 29.—The meat strike has extended to New York 
City. 

August 8.—Seventy-six persons were killed and many 
others injured in a train wreck caused by the collapse 
of a bridge at Dry Creek, Pueblo, Colo., on the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad. 

August 16.—The mob at Statesboro, Ga., burns two 
negroes at the stake, after they had been convicted of 
murder and sentenced to death. 

August 17.—The national encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic begins its sessions at Boston. 

August 20.—May wheat goes up to $1.1644 on the Chi- 
cago market. 

OBITUARY. 


July 20.—Associate Justice John M. Cochrane, of the 
North Dakota Supreme Court, 45. 

July 22.—Wilson Barrett, the actor, 58.... Frank Hill 
Smith, a Boston artist and decorator, 63....David 
Wolfe Brown, for more than forty years one of the of- 
ficial reporters of the House of Representatives, 69. 

July 23.—Sir John Simon, K.C.B., former president 
of the Royal College of Surgeons and of the Royal 
Society, 88. 

July 25.—Dr. Rudolph <A. Philippi, of Chile, the 
eminent naturalist, 96. 

July 26.—Rear-Admiral Henry Clay Taylor, U.S.N., 
59....Col. Paul Francis de Gournay, a Confederate vet- 
eran, 78. 

July 27.—William Davenport Adams, author, critic, 
and journalist, 53....John Rogers, sculptor and de- 
signer, 75....Ex-Congressman John A. Morrison, of 
Pennsylvania, 90. 

July 28.—M. Plehve, Russian minister of the inte- 
rior, 58. 

July 29.—Frederick Goodall, the English artist, 82. 

August 1.—Ex-Gov. Robert E. Pattison, of Pennsyl- 
vania, 54. 

August 2.—Jacob Henry Studer, author of works on 
ornithology, 64....Mrs. Nelson A. Miles, 62. 














Robert E. Pattison, of George E. Lounsbury, of 
Pennsylvania. Connecticut. 


TWO WELL-KNOWN EX-GOVERNORS WHO DIED LAST MONTH. 


August 4.—William O’Connor Morris, the well-known 
Irish judge, 80....Robert Crannell Minor, American 
landscape painter, 64....Ex-Gov. James T. Lewis, of 
Wisconsin, 83....Sir George Richard Dibbs, former 
premier of New South Wales, 70. 

August 6.—Rev. E. Winchester Donald, D.D., rector 
of Trinity Church, Boston, 56. 

August 7.—Dr. Eduard Hanslick, the Austrian musi- 
cal critic, 79. 

August 8.—Ex-Congressman Mark H. Dunnell, of 
Minnesota, 81....James Cox Aikens, former lieutenant- 
governor of Manitoba, 81. 

August 9.—Ex-United States Senator George G. Vest, 
of Missouri, 74....Sir William M. Banks, the well- 
known English surgeon, 62....Friedrich Ratzel, the 
German anthropologist, 60. 

August 10.—M. Waldeck-Rousseau, former premier 
of France, 48....Sir Frederic Bateman, M.D., 80.... 
Sherman M. Booth, a well-known anti-slavery editor in 
Wisconsin, 92. 

August 11.—Ex-Judge Seymour Dwight Thompson, 
a well-known jurist and legal writer, 62. 

August 12.—Samuel P. Avery, a well-known art col- 
lector of New York City, 82....Ex-Congressman George 
Brickner, of Wisconsin, 70....Brig.-Gen. Gilbert S. 
Carpenter, U.S.A., retired, 69....George Clinton Gard- 
ner, engineer and boundary expert, 70. 

August 15.—Ex-Gov. John H. Kinkead, of Nevada, 
the first governor of Alaska, 78. 

August 16.—Ex. Gov. George E. Lounsbury, of Con- 
necticut, 66. 

August 17.—Ex-Congressman Charles S, Randall, of 
Massachusetts, 80....Col. Prentiss Ingraham, the novel- 
writer, 60....S. Minot Curtis, the oldest lay member of 
the Protestant Episcopal General Convention, 85. 

August 18.—Mrs. Melville W. Fuller, wife of the 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 59. 
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STRENUOUS VICE-PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE DAVIS AND WHAT A FRIEND CALLS “A FEW OF HIS STUNTS.” 
From the American (New York). 
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VICE-PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE Davis (to Mr. Parker and Dame Democracy) : ‘Too old, am I?” 
From the World (New York). 
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CONSULTING THE ORACLES IN THE TEMPLE OF ESOPUS. 


(Mr. Parker ready to make an heroic sacrifice of his own personal opinions to satisfy the Democratic gods.) 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 
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THE TRUSTS MAKING THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE DIVE FOR HIS CAMPAIGN FUNDS.—From the Journal (Detroit). 
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MESSRS. CLEVELAND, PARKER, AND BRYAN AS A HARMONY 
TRIO.—[“* From a photograph recently taken at Esopus 
(for campaign purposes) ”’]. 


From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 


Mr. Homer Davenport, in his new capacity as a fight- 
ing Republican cartoonist, finds congenial themes and 
is doing very noteworthy campaign work in the Mail, 
of New York. His Uncle Sam is fast becoming the 
best-known type of that much-pictured gentleman. 











UNCLE Sam: “ He’s good enough for me.” 
From the Mail (New York). 
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“tHE MAY CHANGE HIS MIND WHEN HE FINDS HIMSELF GLIDING NOTE MR. BRYAN'S EXPRESSION WHILE READING MR- 
eenveuamcnaied PARKER'S LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 


From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). From the Mail (New York). 
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““Whew, there it goes again!” 








**AND THE COW JUMPED OVER THE MOON.” 
From the News-Tribune (Duluth). 
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CLEVELAND’S CONFESSION.—“‘ The existence of an alarming 
and extraordinary business situation, involving the welfare 
and prosperity of all our people, has constrained me to call 
together in extra session the people’s representatives in 
Congress.”—Extract from Grover Cleveland’s message call- 


ing Congress in extra session—August 7, 1893. 
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‘““LEST WE FORGET” WHAT HAPPENED IN 1893.—From the Mail (New York). 











From the Leader (Cleveland). 
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HARRISON’S WARNING.—“ The Society of the Unemployed, 
now holding its frequent and threatening parades in the 


streets of foreign cities, should not be allowed to acquire an 
American domicile.”—Extract from President Harrison’s 


message to Congress after his defeat for reélection—Decem- 


Uncie Sam (as engineer): ‘Beware the bullgine.” 
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“The newly born son of the Czar has been appointed the Commander-in-chief of all the Cossack forces of the Russian 
Army.” (Cable dispatch.)—From the North American (Philadelphia). 





THE BRITISH LION: (to Russian Bear) : “Keep your paws 
off my commerce!” (Germany and Turkey may be seen 
in t , 
THE WAR SITUA'TION IN THE FAR EAST. the background.) 


From the North American (Philadelphia). From the Leader (Cleveland). 





CHAIRMAN TAGGART AND THE DEMOCRATIC 
CAMPAIGN. 


BY JAMES P. HORNADAY. 
(Of the Indianapolis News.) 


T HE general plan of the Democratic campaign, 

as Thomas Taggart, the new chairman of 
the national committee; has it in mind, takes 
into consideration, first of all, the necessity for 
the party to carry the State of New York. The 
chairman and his lieutenants, the members of 
the executive committee, realize that the loss of 
New York will mean the defeat of Parker and 
Davis. They appreciate the fact, too, that success 
in New York alone will not elect the Democratic 
ticket. But they believe the Empire State is the 
key to the situation, and so it is that no effort 
will be spared to secure the thirty-nine electoral 
votes in that State. The chairman reasons that 
if it is possible for the party to succeed in New 
York State, it will also be possible to win in 
Connecticut, Delaware, New Jersey, Maryland, 
and West Virginia. 





A victory of this sort 


in the East would, 
with the one hundred 
and fifty-one votes in 
the South, bring the 
party within twelve 
votes of a majority in 
the electoral college. 
Kastern Democrats 
have assured the new 
chairman that it is not 
only possible but prob. 
able that New York, 
New Jersey, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and West Vir- 
ginia will give their 
electoral votes to Parker and Davis. 

Proceeding on the assumption that the Kast 
will stand by the Democratic nominees, Chair 
man Taggart has attached three strings to his 
political bow. (1) He will make special effort 
to secure the fifteen electoral votes of his own 
State, Indiana, which, with the votes of the 
South and the Eastern group of States men 
tioned, would give Parker and Davis three votes 
in excess of the number required to elect. (2) 
He will use every effort to secure the thirteen 
votes in Wisconsin, which, with the South and 
the Eastern group, would bring success, with 








CHAIRMAN TAGGART. 
From the Herald (New York). 


HON. THOMAS TAGGART, OF INDIANA. 


(Chairman of the Democratic National Campaign 
Committee.) 


one vote to spare. (3) He will move to secure 
the fourteen electoral votes which Idaho, Col- 
orado, Montana, and Nevada would contribute 
should they go Democratic, and which would, 
with the votes of the South and the Eastern 
States, give Parker and Davis a majority of two. 

The inference should not be drawn that the 
new chairman proposes to abandon entirely 
Illinois, Minnesota, Michigan, and other States 
in which the Democrats feel that they have a 
“fighting chance” to win. Whatthe chairman 
and his executive committee propose to do 1s to 
concentrate the fight in the Eastern and Southern 
group (if Maryland and West Virginia are to 
be regarded as Southern States), in Indiana, in 
Wisconsin, and in the so called mountain group, 
or silver States. The new chairman sees several 
combinations, any one of which would elect the 
Democratic ticket. He tells his friends, in speak- 
ing of the outlook west of the Alleghany moun- 
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tains, that he will not be satisfied with Indiana 
alone,.or with Wisconsin alone, or with the four- 
teen electoral votes the four mountain States can 
contribute. He wants the combined vote the four 
silver States and Indiana and Wisconsin can 
contribute ; and he will be better satisfied still, 
if he can secure the electoral votes of Illinois, 
and of a few other 
States that are count- 
ed on to stay in the 
Republican column. 
It is worth while to 
be frank and say that 
the Democratic chair- 
man’s hope of carry 
ing Idaho, Colorado, 
Montana, and Nevada 
is not lazge, but he 
believes there is a 
chance to win the 
four States, and he 
feels it is worth while 
to take that chance. 
As to Indiana and 
Wisconsin, he real- 
izes that neither can 
be carried without a hard struggle. Tis party, 
he believes, has to-day an even chance with 
the Republicans in these two States. It is 
when the Democratic national chairman sits 
down with pencil and paper and demonstrates 
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the various combinations that might successfully 
‘“work out” the problem that he becomes opti- 
mistic. But in the end he always comes back 
to New York. The Empire State, he points out, 
must set the pace. The problem before the new 
chairman is to work out in practice what appears 
easy in theory. A newcomer in the field of na- 
tional politics,.his every move will be closely 
watched by men in his own party and by the 
leaders of the opposition. If he shall win, he 
will be a big man in his party. If, on the other 
hand, Roosevelt and Fairbanks shall be elected, 
men there are within his own party who will say 
that it was a mistake 
to place him at the 
head of the national 
committee. 

As the campaign 
develops it will be 
seen that Mr. Tag- 
gart is not disposed 
to hold the national 
political reins alone. 
He is what might be 
called a “home ru- 
ler” in politics. He 
believes it is wise for 
the organization in 
each State to do in 
large measure itsown 
planning and its own 
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managing. He always adhered to this principle 
when active in State, county, and municipal 
politics in Indiana, and it brought results. When 
he was chairman of the Indiana Democratic 
State Committee, and 
a particular county or- 
ganization seemed to 
be lagging, he did not 
send someone from the 
State committee to 
that county to take 
charge. What he did 
was to invite the local 
leaders up to _head- 
quarters and give 
them advice, the sub- 
stance of which was : 
“fam holding you 
responsible for 

County. Iam not sat 
isfied with what you 
are doing. I shall ex- 
pect better news from 
there. If it does not 
come, I shall send for 
you again.” 

In the management of the national campaign, 
Chairman Taggart will allow State organizations 
the fullest latitude, and he will look to these 
organizations for results. It is believed that his 
executive committee is in full sympathy with 
this idea. In the State of New York, for in- 
stance, the management of the campaign will be 
by the State organization, and when it is neces- 
sary for that organization to consult with the 
national organization, William F. Sheehan, 
chairman of the executive committee, and the 
other New Yorkers on that committee, will rep- 
resent the national organization. Mr. Taggart 
isnot the kind of man 
who would undertake 
todirect the New 
York campaign over 
the heads of local 
men who understand 
the situation thor- 
oughly. 

So it will be in the 
other Hastern States, 
—he will look to the 
State managers for 
results. It is.his idéa 
that Senator Arthur 
Pue Gorman is better 
prepared to manage 
the campaign in Ma- 
ryland than any out 
sider, and he regards 
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the candidate for Vice-President, the Hon. Henry 
G. Davis, as the man who should direct the cam- 
paign in West Virginia. Knowing, as he does, 
all the ins and outs of Indiana politics, the new 
national chairman may be counted on to direct 
the campaign in his native State. This will no 
doubt be agreeable to Judge Parker, who be- 
lieves, with the chairman, that local men and 
local organizations are the chief factors in a suc- 
cessful campaign. When John W. Kern, Tag- 
gart’s closest political associate, went to Esopus 
to talk about the national chairmanship with the 
nominee for President, Judge Parker opened the 
conversation by asking : 
‘‘ Who is the best organizer in Indiana ?” 
“Taggart,” responded Kern. 
«Then we must have his services in that State 
this fall,” said Judge Parker. 
In Wisconsin, Chairman Taggart’s plans are 
approved by the executive committee. Timothy 
EK. Ryan, the member of the national committee 
from that State, and also a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, will have supervision over 
the campaign. He was put on the executive 
committee because the chairman believed him to 
be well equipped to 
handle the Wisconsin 
situation. Mr. Tag- 
gart was following 
out his general policy 
of “home rule” when 
he suggested that a 
special committee be 
appointed to take 

. charge of the cam- 
paign in the group of 
silver States which he 
would like to add ‘to 
the Democratic col- 
umn. 

The management 
of the Democratic 
campaign will not be 
a one-man affair, and 

the national chairman would not have it so if he 
could. Unselfishness is one of the chief character- 
istics of the new chairman. It is no secret that 
many of the most influential representatives of his 
party in the East were not in favor of electing 
him. It was remarked by a Western Democrat 
during the session of the national committee in 
New York, the last week in July : ‘‘ Most every- 
hody seems to be against Taggart except the men 
who are to elect the members of the national com- 
mittee.” Klected by the unanimous vote of the 
committee, Mr. Taggart might have assumed 
dictatorial powers. But persons who had been 
associated with the man for years knew he would 
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not ; and he did not. In appointing the execu- 
tive committee he gave the places of honor and 
responsibility to the men who only 
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A good deal of misrepresentation of Mr. 'l'ag. 
gart’s attitude toward the chairmanship has gone 
forth. The day after the St. Louis convention 
adjourned, stories were printed to the effect that 
the Indianian had attempted to take “snap judg. 
ment” on the party leaders,—had, at a meeting 
of the national committee, held at 4 o'clock 
Sunday morning, attempted to have himself 
elected chairman, notwithstanding the conven- 
tion had by resolution instructed the committee 
to meet in New York to organize. The truth 
is, that but for his own protest that meeting 
would have elected him. A motion to elect was 
made, and he. stopped the proceedings by saying 
that he would not accept the place if election 
came under such circumstances. 

The new chairman is not a man who will 
worry about issues except as they may be of 
service in securing votes. He was not in sym- 
pathy with the free-silver planks of his party's 
platform in 1896 and in 1900, but 
he did his utmost to help the party 





a week before were doing their ut- 
most to prevent him from becom- 
ing chairman. And then, when 
the executive committee met to 
plan for the campaign, he was will- 
ing to bow to the judgment of the 
members of the committee. 

“This is an affair in which a 
man’s individuality must be kept 
in the background,” he said to one 
of his friends. “If we can elect 
Parker and Davis, there will be 
glory enough for all.” Taggart 
displayed this spirit of unselfish- 








win in those two campaigns. His 
idea is that, after the national con- 
vention has made a platform, and 
the nominees of the convention 
have signified their willingness to 
stand on that platform, it is the 
duty of every Democrat to march 
under the party banner. His suc- 
cess in politics in his own State 
may be attributed largely to his 
personality. He is what in every- 
day parlance is called a ‘good fel- 
low.” If any person should ad- 
dress him in Indiana as “ Mr. Tag- 








ness at the St. Louis convention. 
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chairman of the national commit- 

tee, and many of the members of the com- 
mittee had voluntarily pledged him their sup- 
port. It was plain that the committee wanted 
him. The Eastern leaders wanted another, and 
were willing to give the Vice-Presidential nom- 
ination to Indiana if Taggart would abandon the 
idea of becoming chairman. The day before 
the convention was to name the candidate for 
Vice-President, he called his Indiana lieutenants 
together and announced to them that he had 
made up his mind to put aside his ambition to 
be national chairman. “John Kern can have 
the nomination for Vice-President if I will get 
out of his way, and I propose to get out,” said 
he. “It is time for the Indiana delegation to 
meet and indorse Kern for second place.” The 
delegation did meet, and unanimously voted not 
to present Kern’s name. ‘“ We have pinned our 
faith to Taggart and we propose to stick to him,” 
said the delegates, 





gart,” he would turn to look fora 
face he had never seen before. It 
is “Tom,” and nothing else. The Taggart smile, 
“the smile that will not wear off,” became a part 
and parcel of Indiana 
politics years ago. 
The great good na- 
ture and the patience 
of the man have been 
unfailing helps in 
many a close political 
battle. 

He was twice elect- 
ed auditor of Marion 
County (the county 
in which Indianapolis 
is located), a county 
normally Republican 
by at least two thou- 
sand majority. In 
each of these five 
cam paigns he re- 
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ceived the support of many Republicans, who 
voted for him because they liked him. They 
liked him because he was a jovial, pushing Irish- 
man who, through his 
own efforts, had made 
a place for himself in 
the Indiana capital. 
Most of them remem- 
bered him when he 
wore a waiter’s apron, 
and, standing behind 
the restaurant in the 
old union station, at 
Indianapolis, pajssed 
out pies and dough- 
nuts and coffee to the 
traveling public. 
They recalled that he 
was not satisfied to go 
through life handling 
a waiter’s tray, and 
they remembered it 
was not many years 
after he entered the restaurant as a waiter that 
he was its manager. Later, he bought the eating- 
house, and with the money he made there he pur- 
chased the Grand Hotel, and made other invest- 
ments. The Republicans liked him because he 
had shown a disposition to be up and on, and 
so it was that in five elections they did their full 
share toward putting him in office. 

Mr. Taggart has been identified in some ca- 
pacity with the management of every campaign 
in Indiana for the last twenty years. He was 
chairman of the State committee of his party in 
1892 and 1894. The bare record of those 
chairmanships does not speak well for his ability 
aS a campaign manager, but, when all the cir- 
cumstances are considered, he did well. The 
State was in control of the Democrats when he 
was made chairman in 1892. Two years before, 
Claude Mathews had been elected governor by 
19,500 plurality. The tide had turned from the 
Democrats when Taggart took the helm, but he 
succeeded in carrying the State by a little more 
than 6,000 plurality. By 1894, the party in 
Indiana, as elsewhere, had gone to pieces, and 
“Tom” Taggart lost the State by 44,000 plu- 
rality. Since that year he has been a member 
of the State committee most of the time, and in 
every national campaign a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. He is now treasurer of the 
State committee. 

Under the plan of campaign mapped out by 
the executive committee, Taggart will devote his 
attention largely to perfecting the party organi- 
zation in the so-called doubtful States. He will 
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apply the “Indiana system” to several States. 
Under it the party organization is extended to 
the precinct in the country, and in cities and 
towns to the block. The result of such a system 
is that on election day every voter is on the list 
of some precinct or block committeeman, whose 
duty it is to see that the man votes and votes 
“right.” Chairman Taggart is perfectly willing 
that in matters of 
policy and proce- 
dure the executive 
committee shall be 
the court of last re- 
sort, and it is also 
agreeable to him 
for the executive 
committee to as- 
sume the task of 
financing the cam- 
paign. He knows 
how to bring order 
out of chaos. He 
has the knack of 
infusing new life 
into any movement 
with which he is 
associated, and it 
will be a surprise and a disappointment to his 
friends if he does not prove his fitness for the 
task set before him by the national committee 
of his party. 

On reflection, it must be obvious to Democrats 
everywhere that the national committee did well 
to take a central West man for chairman. New 
York having secured the nomination for Presi- 
dent, West Virginia the nomination for Vice- 
President, and the East having dictated the plat- 
form, it would have been a serious blunder if an 
Eastern man had been made chairman. If the 
Democrats are to win in this campaign, the East 
must do its part; but the East cannot make 
Judge Parker President. There must be help 
from the West. That there is a gulf between 
the Democracy of the East and the Democracy 
of the West all must realize. In looking for a 
man to span this gulf, could the party have done 
better than it did in calling the Indianian ? 
Surrounded as he is by such keen politicians and 
business men as De Lancey Nicoll, George Fos- 
ter Peabody, William F. Sheehan, August Bel- 
mont, John R. McLean, Thomas S. Martin, 
James M. Guffey, James Smith, Timothy E. Ryan, 
and Arthur Pue Gorman, it seems certain that 
no vantage-ground in the Kast can be overlooked ; 
and, in close touch with the party leaders in every 
State West, he is in position to get the best re- 
sults possible. 
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CHAIRMAN CORTELYOU AND THE REPUBLICAN 
CAMPAIGN. 


BY ALBERT HALSTEAD. 


ee campaign for the election of Theodore 

Roosevelt to the Presidency will be con- 
ducted in harmony with the high ideals that 
have controlled his political career. Tlie*Presi- 
dency will not be mortgaged to any interest. 
No corrupt use of money to debauch the-elector- 
ate, and no shady transactions to achieve suc- 
cess, will besmirch his record or belie his preach- 
ments. He would not accept the Presidency 
tainted with fraud. Chairman Cortelyou would 
-not be a party to corrupt practices. The Presi- 
dent and his manager are in full accord on this 

It has been customary for the Republican 
nominee for President to select his own cam- 
paign manager, the national committee electing 
his choice to its chairmanship. When his 
nomination was assured, President Roosevelt 
sought a manager. Senator Marcus A. Hanna, 
who had outlived the calumnies that charac- 
terized the policy of the opposition in his two 
successful campaigns to elect William McKinley 
was the President's 
original choice. He 
and the Ohio Senator 
discussed that matter 
before the latter's last 
illness. The President 
urged Mr. Hanna to 
accept, but he was un- 
willing, as he knew his 
impaired physical re- 
sources were unequal 
to the task. But had 
he lived, though he 
could not have com- 
manded the Republi- 
can forces in action, 
M. A. Hanna would 
have been the chief 
adviser of his successor 
to the national chair- 
manship. 

Theodore Roosevelt 
was in no hurry to de- 
cide upon the man to 
whom he would intrust 
his political fortunes. 
He consulted with 
party leaders and pa- 
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tiently considered the merits of the several 
men mentioned. For various reasons, the name 
of every one whose political experience made 
him seem available was dismissed. But, finally, 
as if by inspiration, George B. Cortelyou was 
suggested. It was a ray of light on a vexa- 
tious problem. The President knew Cortelyou 
thoroughly, knew what he had been to Cleve- 
land, and especially to McKinley. He had 
learned to value at their real worth his qualities 
and his capacity, — first, through the intimate 
association of President with secretary, and then 
as a cabinet officer. He knew Cortelyou had 
met every emergency and equaled every respon- 
sibility. Here was a man with the genius of or- 
ganization, trained by hard experience, acquaint- 
ed with every politician of prominence, in touch 
with political conditions in every section, who had 
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independence and moral courage. With all the 
qualities required of a national chairman, except 
that of experience in actual political management, 
he was not hampered by narrow views, but was 
resourceful, energetic, and wholly trustworthy. 

Having seen Mr. Cortelyou tried in all condi- 
tions, knowing his faithfulness and appreciating 
in full measure his ability, the President chose 
him to conduct the campaign upon which hangs 
his own political future, and to a large degree 
the destiny of the nation. A great factor was 
the knowledge that Mr.- Cortelyou would be 
chairman in reality, 
and not a figure- 
head to follow Presi- 
dential dictation, or. 
to be controlled by 
any other influence. 
He understood that 
with George B. Cor- 
telyou as national 
chairman his own 
part in the campaign 
would be confined al- 
most wholly to his 
speech at the time of 
the formal notifica- 
tion of his nomina- 
tion and to his letter 
of acceptance. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt 
wanted to be free from the harassment and vexa- 
tion of the campaign. He felt, though he has 
not enlarged on this view, that the proprieties 
required him to refrain from any part in the 
struggle, and to devote himself with undivided 
zeal to the heavy duties of the Presidency. But 
he wanted to feel that his interests were in safe 
hands. Hence Cortelyou. 

Mr. Cortelyou is just forty-two,—four years 
younger than the President,—a native of New 
York City, a descendant of one of its prominent 
colonial and revolutionary families, and a grad- 
uate of the Hempstead (L. I.) Institute and of 
the Normal School, at Westfield, Mass. He 
studied music in the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music at Boston, and in New York, 
and at the same time perfected himself in short- 
hand. Later, he became assistant teacher in the 
stenographic school while he took the clinical 
course at the New York Hospital, improving his 
shorthand by reporting lectures. In 1884, he 
entered the Government service as stenographer 
and private secretary in the appraiser's office in 
New York. Resigning when Cleveland first 
became President, he engaged in general law 
reporting, as assistant to the official stenogra- 
pher of the Superior Court, soon becoming an 
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expert medical stenographer. In 1891, he be- 
gan his career in Washington as private sec- 
retary to Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General 
Rathbone. The defeat of Harrison and the 
second incoming of Cleveland, in 1893, caused 
Mr. Cortelyou to tender his resignation. It was 
not accepted, and notwithstanding his Repub- 
licanism, Mr. Cortelyou was made acting chief 
clerk of the Fourth Assistant’s office. 

At the White House are employed only the 
most expert of government clerks. It happened 
that in November, 1895, President Cleveland was 
in need of acompetent stenographer. Mr. Cortel- 
; you’s work had been 
appreciated in the 
Post- Office Depart- 
ment, so he was rec- 
ommended and ap- 
pointed. So well did 
he profit by this op- 
portunity that in 
three months he was 
promoted to execu- 
tive clerk, with 
charge of the clerical 
work of the White 
House. Thirteen 
months later, Mr. Mc- 
Kinley was inaugu- 
rated, and Mr. Cleve- 
land, who had come 
to value Mr. Cortel- 
you’s qualities, com- 
mended him to his 
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successor’s favorable notice. A little more than 
a year after the advent of President McKinley, 
an additional assistant secretaryship was created, 
and Mr. Cortelyou was appointed. He had 
earned President McKinley’s confidence, who 
more and more came 
to rely upon him, Mr. 
Porter, the secretary, 
being in ill health. 
Mr. Porter retired in 
April, 1900, and Mr. 
Cortelyou was made 
secretary to the Presi- 
dent—he had been 
the actual secretary 
for some months. 

As secretary, Mr. 
Cortelyou systema- 
tized the work of the 
executive offices, im- 
proved the force and 
its efficiency, and 
made it a model of 
executive accuracy. It was here that he nota- 
bly displayed that capacity for organization, 
clear-headedness, sound judgment, keen percep- 
tion, tact, understanding of men, and devotion 
to duty that made him the most successful of 
secretaries to the President, a most difficult 
position. Hewas President McKinley’s devoted 
friend and adviser. President Roosevelt re- 
tained Cortelyou as secretary, and when the 
opportunity occurred advanced him to the 
cabinet, where he so admirably organized the 
new and powerful Department of Commerce 
and Labor. His success in confidential rela- 
tions to three Presidents and as a cabinet officer 
marked him as best fitted to conduct the present 
campaign. 

Four months is the extreme limit of a Presi- 
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dential campaign. The first ten weeks must 
be devoted to organization and preparation 
alone, for no matter how important the issues, 
the people will not take keen interest during the 
heated term. The organization of the two par- 
ties has been completed. Mr. Cortelyou, in 
whose hands are the reins of control, is respon- 
sible for the conduct of the Republican fight. 
Consult he does, as any general, with his lieuten- 
ants, but his is the deciding voice as much as 
is that of the President in his cabinet. Now 
comes the strenuous seven or eight weeks of 
active campaigning. Each party has two head- 
quarters, one in the East and the other in the 
West, that the managers may be in closer touch 
with the several battle-grounds. While the Re- 
publicans will not concede that any of the States 
that were carried by McKinley in 1900 are 
doubtful, they must accept the battle where the 
enemy gives it, and concentrate their energies on 
the States which the Democrats attack. In the 
East, the Democrats are attempting to capture 
New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, and West Virginia. To fight for 
these, though most of them are not regarded as 
doubtful, is the duty of the Eastern headquarters, 
located in New York City. In the West, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, and Utah are receiving the 
most Democratic attention. For the conduct of 
the campaign in these States the Western head- 
quarters at Chicago is held responsible. Each 
headquarters is in Chairman Cortelyou’s direct 
control. He will divide his time between the 
two as the exigencies of the situation require, 
but will at all times be in intimate touch with 
both. 

The actual conduct of the campaign, under 
Chairman Cortelyou’s direction, is in charge of 
the executive committee, appointed by him. As- 

signed to the Eastern 
| headquarters are 

Charles F. Brooker, 

of Connecticut ; Sen: 

ator Nathan B. Scott, 
of West Virginia; 

Gov. Franklin Mur: 
~ phy, of New Jersey ; 

and William L. Ward, 

of New York. Each 
is a national commit 
teeman. Each comes 
from a Stat2 in which 
the opposition will 
make the most des 
perate fight. In the 

States they represent 

the issue will be deter- 
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mined. Mr. Brooker is a manufacturer, who 
stands high in his State, and has had previous ex- 
perience in national politics. Senator Scott was 
one of Senator Hanna’s right-hand men in his two 
campaigns and one of his devoted friends. Gov- 
ernor Murphy is a manufacturer and a trained 
manager, to whom the Republicanism of New 
Jersey is largely due. William L. Ward is a 
political expert, and fully conversant with the 
New York situation. On duty at the Western 
headquarters are Harry S. New, of Indiana; 
Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois ; R. B. 
Schneider, of Nebraska ; and David 
W. Mulvane, of Kansas. Each of 
these, except Mr. Schneider, is a 
national committeeman. Mr. New 
knows Indiana thoroughly, and is 
a trained manager. Colonel Low- 
den, also an expert in politics, is in 
close touch with Illinois, and is a 
State leader. Mr. Schneider under- 
stands Nebraska and the currents 
that runin the West. Mr. Mulvane, 
in addition to his knowledge of the 
Kansas situation, is fully conver- 
sant with that in Colorado and the 
other inter-mountain States. 

At the Western headquarters, 
Elmer Dover, of Ohio, secretary of 
the national committee, is sta- 
tioned. In Mr. Cortelyou’s ab- 
sence, he is in command. Though 
young, he has had the benefit of 
training under the late Senator 
Hanna, whose private secretary he 
was. He and Senator Scott rep- 
resent the old Hanna régime. The 
responsibilities imposed on Mr. Dover are be- 
cause of his proved and exceptional fitness. At 

the Eastern head- 
quarters is Louis A. 
Coolidge, of Massa- 
chusetts, director of 
literary and press 
work, who has charge 
of the headquarters 
when Mr. Cortelyou 
is in the West. He 
has proved his exec: 
utive talent in places 
of responsibility, and 
his experience as a 
Washington news- 
paper correspondent, 
with his wide ac- 
quaintance with pub- 
lic men and under- 
standing of political 


MR. ELMER DOVER, OF OHIO. 


(Secretary of the Republican 
National Committee.) 


MR. HARRY S. NEW, 
OF INDIANA. 
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conditions, prepared 
him particularly for 
his new activity. 
More than any one, 
except Mr. Cortelyou 
himself, is he the 
President’s represen- 
tative. Senator Scott 
is head of the speak- 
ers’ bureau. for the 
Kast, the same work 
he per- 
formed 
under 
Chair- 
man M. 
Hanna, 
and Re- 
presentative James A. Tawney, of 
Minnesota, is chief of the similar 
bureau in the West. Here is evi- 
dence of that codperation between 
the national and Congressional 
committees that promises such good 
results, for Mr. Tawney is also in 
charge of speakers for the Congres- 
sional committee. 

No campaign can be run with- 
out money. It is needed to meet 
the many heavy expenses that are 
not only wholly legitimate, but ab- 
solutely necessary. Rent, printing, 
postage, stationery, traveling, can- 
vassing, clerical hire, literature,— 
these are some of the items of ex- 
pense. While some money comes 
unasked, —as for example, Mrs. 


HON. JAMES A. TAWNEY, 
OF MINNESOTA. 


Hanna’s large contribution,—most of the nec- 


essary funds must be solicited. That means 
a most important committee,—that on finance. 
The members of this committee cannot be made 
known, as that would embarrass and hamper 
their activities. It must be understood that 
in the solicitation of money there are no prom- 
ises and no pledges to corporations or others. 
It is popularly supposed that there is great 
carelessness in the expenditure of money by 
a national committee. That may be so, on occa- 
sions, but in the present campaign the Repub- 
licans have a most careful system of vouchers 
and auditing, which prevents the waste or mis- 
use of its funds. Each expenditure is scruti- 
nized as carefully as if the committee were 
conducting a great business house, and is as 
strictly accounted for. 

In addition to the sources of information at 
Chairman Cortelyou’s disposal, he has a large 
advisory committee, composed of skilled politi- 
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cians from all sections. They never meet as a 
body, but communicate with the chairman by 
letter or in person, telling him of. the progress 
of the fight in their* several States. The value 
of this committee is immeasurable. It was se- 
lected with great care. 

Speaker Cannon and Senator Frye, president 
pro tem. of the Senate, most especially represent 
the House and the Senate on the advisory 
committee. In addition are Representatives Bar- 
tholdt, Missouri; Dickson, Montana; Van Voor- 
his, Ohio; and Brownlow, Tennessee ; and Sen- 
ators Gallinger, New Hampshire; Dryden and 
Kean, New Jersey ; Lodge, Massachusetts ; Nel- 
son, Minnesota; and Heyburn, Idaho. Other 
members are men of such character as H. H. 
Hanna, Indiana; J. W. Blythe, Iowa ; Comman- 
der-in-chief Torrence, of the Grand Army of the 
Republic ; Thomas Lowrie, Minnesota ; ex-Sen 
ator Tom Carter, Montana ; Edward Rosewater, 
Nebraska; C. S. Morril, Nebraska; Alex. Mc- 
Kenzie, North Dakota ; Joseph Manley, Maine ; 
ex-Representative Blackburn, North Carolina ; 
ex-Senator Felton and George A. Knight, Cali- 
fornia, and ex-Gov. W. M. Crane, Massachusetts. 
The latter would have been on the executive 
committee had he consented, but he did not feel 
that he could accept the heavy responsibility. 
He will, however, be Chairman Cortelyou’s chief 
adviser, his valued assistant, for his political 
acumen, judgment, and high character fit him 
for the highest responsibilities. 

A campaign is organized on the plan of an 
army. Discipline is imperative. The conduct 
of each tactical unit affects the result as much 
as it does the fate of an army in battle. Chair- 
man Cortelyou deals directly with the several 
State organizations, depending upon them for 
the execution of his plans. With them there is 
the most harmonious relation. As he relies on 
the State committees, so they act through their 
several city and county committees. He is in- 
formed of conditions in every State, and 1s in 
receipt of constant reports from all contested 
points. Where disaffection exists, there par- 
ticular efforts are made to overcome it. Liter. 
ature to enlighten voters and to destroy miscon- 
ceptions is sent thither in great quantities, and 
speakers are dispatched to awaken the apathetic 
and arouse enthusiasm. As the campaign pro- 
gresses new methods are developed to meet new 
situations. Constant vigilance is the order. 
While there is no hope of the Republicans car- 
rying any Southern State, any more than the 
Democrats can expect to win in rock-ribbed Re- 
publican States in the North, this year Republi- 
can Congressional candidates will contest every 
Southern district. This will occupy South- 


ern leaders more than usual, and tend to keep 
them from invading the North. Representa. 
tive Babcock, of Wisconsin, who has won (five 
consecutive campaigns for the House, is in 
charge of the Congressional canvass. He has 
the prestige of success and of experience. 

Education of voters, next to organization, is 
most important. This is chiefly the duty of the 
literary bureau. It distributes documents and 
furnishes material, including editorial and news 
matter, for the country press. Much of this is 
distributed through the associations that provide 
‘‘plate matter” to the small newspapers that 
cannot set up their general news. It also in- 
forms newspaper correspondents, stationed at 
headquarters, of each day’s developments. The 
theory that governs its work is that the average 
voter will be impressed more by brief, striking 
statements of fact that explain Republican poli- 
cies, show the benefits that have followed their 
enforcement, and puncture Democratic preten- 
sions. In this it appeals especially to the. busy 
city voter. The Congressional committee also 
distributes documents, chiefly Republican Con- 
gressional speeches and public reports, under 
Congressional franks. Before the campaign is 
ended many millions of these, weighing tons, 
will have been sent out from its distributing 
office in Washington. The Congressional liter- 
ature appeals especially to the country voter. 
The literary bureau does not trench upon the 
distributing work of the Congressional com- 
mittee. It seeks to make its news service at- 
tractive, to entertain while it educates. Statistics 
that talk, cartoons, and striking posters are some 
of its best methods. 

The speakers’ bureaus provide “ spellbinders” 
to gladden the hearts of cheering multitudes 
and awaken them to the pitch of enthusiasm 
that brings them to the polls. Probably more 
than five hundred speakers will be on the hust- 
ings under the direction of the national com- 
mittee in addition to the thousands that State 
and local: committees will dispatch into the 
political mission fields. A campaign book has 
been issued, which is an admirable history of 
Republican executive and legislative accomplish- 
ments in the eight years of its full control of the 
Government. It is not only a ready reference 
book for speakers, editors, and voters. 

Each member of the executive committee has 
his own department, and is responsible to Chair- 
man Cortelyou. “Among their duties are the 
winning of first voters, club organization, natu- 
ralization and the prevention of naturalization 
frauds, registration, detection of tricks and 
fraud, correction of misrepresentation, and 4 
thousand others. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AS EUROPE SEES HIM. 


BY LOUIS E. VAN NORMAN. 


| te is a significant fact that the attitude of 

thoughtful Europeans toward the United 
States is now, for the first time, perhaps, one of 
vital concern and sympathetic understanding. 
This is, beyond a doubt, due chiefly to the per- 
sonality and achievements in statesmanship of 
President Roosevelt. All over. the Continent, 
and in Great Britain, the writer has heard the 
plainly outspoken opinion that the day of the 
local politician as President of the United States 
has passed, and that America has at last evolved 
a man of international weight and significance. 
He is, beyc ad a doubt, the most popular Presi- 
dent in the eyes of the outside world who has 
ever held the office. British, French, German, 
Italian, Austrian, and Russian journals are quite 
frank in their expressions of esteem for Mr. 
Roosevelt, not only as a statesman, but as a 
writer, thinker, savant, and practical man of 
affairs. With the advent of the United States 
as a world-power, a man of the stamp of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt became necessary, they declare. 
Europeans regard the President as a strong, dig- 
nified American. They believed in him as soon 
as his first public acts were accomplished. In 
the Kishineff matter, in the Panama Canal af- 
fair, and now in the crisis in the far East, the 
opinion among Europeans generally is that the 
present American President, while maintaining 
a strong, patriotic, and intensely American atti- 
tude, has nevertheless proved a helpful coun- 
selor in the family of civilized nations. It would 
seem that, while President McKinley was regard- 
ed as a strong, successful politician, Mr. Roose- 
velt is looked upon as a statesman, a thinker, a 
strenuous American who may cause trouble to 
Kurope, but, nevertheless, the dignified head of 
a great nation. He is sometimes compared to 
the German Kaiser, but generally regarded as 
more serious than that monarch. In the words 
of an English statesman: “It took William IT. 
ten years to live down the uneasiness caused by 
his accession. It has taken Theodore Roosevelt 
just one year.” His utterances on “race suicide ” 
are praised, because Europe is also thinking on 
this subject. His books have been translated 
into a number of European languages, and are 
read widely. They are a little too obvious, per- 
haps, in their philosophy, Europe thinks, but 
sound and healthy. Europe took Mr. Roosevelt’s 
nomination at Chicago for granted, and European 


journals, when they comment on it, express, in 
general, satisfaction. 


OPINIONS IN ENGLAND. 


Theodore Roosevelt has always appealed 
strongly to Englishmen. They love his deci- 
siveness, his fondness for sport, his vigor. 
English sympathy has not generally been with 
the Republican party. It remained for the per- 
sonality of Theodore Roosevelt to make his 
party better known to England. For himself, 
Englishmen have great sympathy. They feel, 
said a London gentleman to the writer, that, if 
he had been an Englishman, he would have 
done most of the things that appeal to English- 
men. The clean-cut personality of the Presi- 
dent they can understand, and, in general, it 
may be said, Englishmen applaud his firm but 
conciliatory policy. An anonymous character- 
sketch in the English Review of Reviews, at the 
time of his accession to office, said: «Take Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Rhodes, Lord Charles Beresford, 
and John Burns, boil them down, until you get 
the residual essence, into an American Dutch- 
man, and you have something like the new 
President of the United States.” The S-. 
James Gazette puts it in rhyme like this : 


*“* Smack of Lord Cromer, 
Jeff Davis, a touch of him; 
A little of Lincoln, 
But not very much of him; 
Kitchener, Bismarck, and Germany’s Will, 
Jupiter, Chamberlain, Buffalo Bill.” 


English opinion, of course, has its Saturday 
Review, which condemned the first message of 
President Roosevelt as showing him to be writ- 
ing ‘in the shadow of the second term, and too 
obviously sacrificing the strenuous to the safe.” 
But the British press is generally in accord with 
the editorial in the Fortnightly Review which, on 
Mr. Roosevelt’s assumption to high office, said : 
«The new President becomes, at the age of 
forty-three, the central figure of the Anglo- 
Saxon world, and every accent has already 
shown that the words of Theodore Roosevelt 
are the words of a man,” or, as W. Laird Clowes 
puts it (in the Nineteenth Century and After): 
‘-T believe that he will lead well and wisely, 
and that, when his days of power are past, there 
will be many millions of Americans who will 
honor the name of Theodore Roosevelt as that 
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of the greatest of Presidents since Washington.” 
The Westminster Gazette (London) calls Mr. Roose- 
velt “a remarkable example of a man who has 
reached the highest place without losing any of 
his youthful enthusiasms.” Sydney Brooks, in 
the Monthly Review (London), discussing ‘One 
Year of Roosevelt,” declares that in ordinary 
times the American form of administration is a 
conspiracy for doing nothing,—but Roosevelt is 
strenuous, and all through his career he has 
shown the instinct for command innate in him.” 


He is in all essentials one of the most balanced and 
conservativeof Americans. So longas‘President Roose- 
velt remains at the White House, and possibly for much 
longer, the sinister league between party politics and 
the civil service that debased and demoralized both is 
dissolved. His own temperament, though quickly and 
easily stirred, is essentially Whiggish, content to ad- 
vance a step at a time, inexorable on vital points, but 
never tempted to extremes. One could hazard the man 
from his books or his books from the man. His prose 
has a hard, confident, metallic texture, with little light 
or shade playing about it, yet strong in its rush and 
resonance—the prose of a man of action, blunt and 
utterly straightforward, clean-cut and sincere. 
and matter alike bespeak the man’s mind. It is, if I 
may say so, a bludgeon of a mind healthily unoriginal 
and non-creative, of wide range and the closest of grips, 
and with a dogmatic turn for the common sense of 
things, a sane but hardly a deep mind, and used like a 
bludgeon for criticism, exhortation, attack. A man in 
many ways after Carlyle’s own heart, who has ‘“swal- 
lowed formulas,” is transparently incapable of anything 
mean, underhand, or equivocal, preaches and practises 
the gospei of work, and flinches before nothing. 


A month or so ago (in Harper's Weekly), Mr. 
Brooks declared that, ‘by education, birth, and 
tastes, Mr. Roosevelt belongs to the type that 
Englishmen like most to represent them in the 
national legislature.” 


If he were an Englishman, people feel that he would 
have explored every inch in the empire, shot all the big 
game to be found in it, won his Blue at Oxford or 
Cambridge, kept a pack of hounds, written some slash- 
ing books on Wellington and Nelson and the heroes of 
the Indian mutiny, captured De Wet, annexed an em- 
pire or two, and made his mark in Parliament as a 
progressive Conservative. . ... His other qualities,—his 
breezy and invigorating self-confidence, his great politi- 
cal courage, his buoyant, eager, somewhat slapdash 
temperament, and his entire adequacy to the practical 
duties of whatever office he happens to be holding,— 
these irresistibly compel the sympathy and admiration 
of the English people. 


In the course of a review of Jacob Riis’ book, 
“Theodore Roosevelt, the Man and the Citizen,” 
the Atheneum (London) says : 


In England, where his books are not especially es- 
teemed, he has a high reputation as an organizer and 
as a strong and just man... . No doubt his style 
is of an exasperatingly ‘‘copy-book” character, as he 
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invariably prefers platitude to paradox, and seems to 
write over the top of every page ‘I am a good boy,” 
‘‘The American people are good boys.” But then there 
is no denying the fact that he is a good boy, and that 
the American people are good boys—as nations go; and 
it must be noted to his credit that there is not the least 
suspicion of hypocrisy or even cant about him. 
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A STRENUOUS PERFORMANCE. 


PROFESSOR ROOSEVELT (in his great trust act): ‘* Ladies 
and gentlemen: In order to demonstrate the possibility of 
controlling these powerful creatures, not all of them equally 
tractable, I will now descend into their midst.” (Proceeds 
to get out of his depth.)—From Punch (London). 


The Speaker (London), however, believes that 
‘such a man has his dangerous side, especially 
in America.” Mr. Roosevelt, it continues, “in 
his ardent expansiveness, his dogmatic impa- 
tience, and the violent aggressiveness of his 
militarism, represents in all its nakedness the 
extreme type of the reaction against many of the 
soundest and most genuinely conservative ten- 
dencies of the American policy and character.” 

British comment on Mr. Roosevelt’s first mes- 
sage to Congress was favorable, and, when he 
had been in office a year, the Spectator observed : 
“President Roosevelt has shown that he is a 
leader, and not a follower. He has not watched 
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popular opinion crystallize into belief, and pro- 
oan from conviction to action; he has tried to 
mold public thought to his own notions. He has 
not been content to be a figurehead ; he is a 
steersman.” Again, in reviewing a compilation 
of the Presidént’s addresses, messages, and let- 
ters, this English journal says : 


At this moment, President Roosevelt is probably the 
most interesting political figure in the world. He is 
one of the protagonists in what is certainly the fore- 
most of constitutional combats; but he is also the in- 
augurator of a new era in American public life, a revo- 
lutionary who has dared to face the apathy of the cul- 
tivated classes and the ingrained corruption of party 
politics, and by the sheer force of a masterful person- 
ality has compelled the majority of his countrymen,— 
many, no doubt, against their will,—to think with him. 
Whether he succeeds or fails, things can never be quite 
the same again. America’s eyes have been opened to 
the chances in her destiny, old catchwords have been 
discredited, old abuses exposed. A thrill of electric en- 
ergy has gone through classes which at one time saw in 
the political life only a sordid career without honor or 
ideals. Like Mirabeau, he has been a “swallower of 
formulas,” and he has forced his people to discard the 
veil of cant and rhetoric, and look facts simply in the 
face. 


In commenting upon Mr. Roosevelt’s nomina- 
tion for the Presidency, the Spectator admits that 
the selfish interests of their own country would 
incline Englishmen to wish for the success of 
the Democratic candidate, but— 


the success of Mr. Roosevelt would be very pleasing to 
them, because he is an English-speaking man of whom 
they have a right to be proud—a man who is carry- 
ing on the great political tradition, a tradition which, 
though often obscured both here and on the other side 
of the Atlantic, has never died out. . . . That he speaks 
in loud and firm tones, nay, shouts—that he holds on 
like a bulldog, is doubtless true; but he does not hold 
on to the extreme things, but to the sensible and mod- 
erate things. 


Fred. A. McKenzie prophesied (in the Daily 
News, in 1901) that the Republican party could 
have only one possible candidate in 1904—The- 
odore Roosevelt. 


For generations, Americans have thought that the 


one way to political power was to compromise, to con- 2 


ciliate, to trim. Here is a man whose whole career has 
been a protest against trimming and compromising. 
Ever a sworn foe to evil, ever ready to make foes for 
the right, he has yet, despite all, reached the highest 
office his nation can give. 


The staid old 7imes has again and again paid 
its tribute to the American Pr esident. He pos- 
sesses, says the Zimes, 


the elements that make a great man, and he will leave 
& strong impress for good or for ill on the history of 
his country. His advantages are his transparent hon- 
esty of purpose, his ‘‘ Bismarckian ” frankness, his keen 


insight into the heart of things, his impatience of irrel- 


evant and insignificant details, and his generosity in 


acknowledging mistakes. . . . Since he became Presi- 
dent not arash nor provocative word has fallen from 


his lips. 
A LIVELY INTEREST IN FRANCE. 


French people are not much given to express- 
ing interest in foreign personalities. But Mr. 
Roosevelt, President and statesman, is a very 
frequent topic of conversation among the poli- 
ticians of the Quai d’Orsay; and Theodore Roose- 
velt, the man and the writer, comes in for a good 
deal of comment in the press,—not always favor- 
able, it must be admitted, but generally couched 
in respectful and admiring terms. ‘The Stren- 
uous Life” was translated into French, under 
the title «‘La Vie Intense.” Later, ‘‘ American 
Ideals” and others were translated. and it is 
these French versions which have been talked 
about,-and written about, all over the Continent. 
France is vitally concerned in the problem of a 
decreasing birth-rate, and Mr. Roosevelt’s opin- 
ions on “race suicide” have been received with 
approving comment in the French press. His 
foreign policy, however, is generally regarded 
as militating against the ambitions of France’s 
ally—Russia—and is, accordingly, condemned. 
That Nestor of French opinion, the Paris Temps, 
has always considered the President a superior 
but “ somewhat spectacular person.” 

His friends cannot forget his constant jingo dithy- 
rambs. No one since General Jackson has more com- 
placently given free rein to the American eagle,—that 
is to say, indulged in the spreadeagleism which the 
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more sober tradition of Washington, Jefferson, and Lin- 
coln had systematically avoided. 


The critic of La Revue, also, in reviewing the 
“American Ideals,” declares that the American 
people have begun to misuse their prodigious 
energy. Their ambitions threaten their future. 
“And they have found in the man who is at 
their head one who formulates, in principles 
and maxims, their own instincts of domination.” 
Edouard Rod, also, in the Correspondant (Paris), 
insists that his “strenuous” ideas will make 
Mr. Roosevelt a formidable, even a dangerous, 
figure in the Presidential chair. The Petit 
Parisien believes that President Roosevelt cer- 
tainly is “one of the most remarkable men 
of our age, not only because of his exalted posi- 
tion, but even more on account of his own pow- 
erful personality.” Ivan Strannik, in the Revue 
Bleue (Paris), reviewing “The Rough Riders,” 
declares that Mr. Roosevelt’s “excessive indi- 
viduality is an excellent quality when rightly 
exercised, and a most dangerous one when not 
under proper restraint.” He believes that “it 
will be well-braked in.” Robert de Caix (in the 
Journal des Debdts) calls Mr. Roosevelt a fine, 
sterling, honest American gentleman, who is 
animated by the kindliest sentiments toward 
France ; and Pierre Leroy Beaulieu, the cele- 
brated French economist (in the Hconomist Fran- 
cats), believes that he will be a safe President, 
‘because, though a pronounced jingo, he has 
much of that fine Anglo-Saxon characteristic, 
common sense.” French comment on the first 
message was generally adverse. The Journal des 
Debéts declared that the message revealed “an 
unscrupulous imperialism.” The Vemps called 
it a personal, not an official, document, and be- 
lieved that the trusts would draw a breath of 
relief. 

French opinion of the book, ‘‘ American Ideals,” 
differs. The 7emps had one of its best writers, 
Gaston Deschamps, review the work. Says M. 
Deschamps : 


Mr. Roosevelt has made superb use of his privilege 
of sending a message, which the American Constitution 
confers upon the President of the United States. He 
does not content himself with informing his fellow- 
citizens of what he thinks or suggests on political af- 
fairs, but desires that his Presidential words shall have 
the world for their field. 


France had always thought that the «“ Ameri- 
can ideal” was the dollar; but Mr. Roosevelt 
And he has a right 
The Salute Public (Lyons) does not 
like Mr. Roosevelt’s references to the French 
Its critic, Pierre Jay, thinks that Mr. 
Roosevelt should not have taunted the French 


has announced otherwise. 
to speak. 


woman. 











PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND OLD EUROPE. 
From Le Rire (Paris). 


woman with an aversion to maternity, when he 
himself has found it necessary to speak to his 
own countrymen so strongly on the subject of 
‘“‘race suicide,” and when certain other social 
conditions which prevent home-making are so 
pronounced in the United States. 


RUSSIAN OPINION DIFFERS. 


In Russia, despite the popular feeling against 
our State Department for what Russians call un- 
warranted “meddling” in the far East, and the 
general anti-American opinion throughout the 
empire, President Roosevelt’s neutrality procla- 
mation is commended for its honesty, and the 
personality of the President is admired. The 
editor of the Journal de St. Petersbourg has noth- 
ing but admiration for “ American Ideals.” It 
is not, he says, the study of a subject narrowly 
comprehended, “It is the picture of a state of 
mind common to Americans of the United States 

. . traced with an alert pen, with a frank- 
ness that is rather rough, and with a veritable 
originality.” This journal, originally a subsi- 
dized publication in French, is now becoming 
the organ of the Department of Foreign Affairs. 
from which the popular press is permitted to 
copy without hindrance. It therefore represents, 
to a certain extent, the attitude of the govern 
ment. It continues, in complimentary vein : 

Without oratorical precautions and diplomatic un- 
derbreaths, . . . everywhere there is the passionate de- 
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THE PRESIDENT OF COLOMBIA: ‘My hat, my hat!” 
RoOOsEVELT: “Don’t yell so, my old friend. Ill fish it 
out for myself directly.”—From Lustige Blitter (Stuttgart). 


sire to raise the level of humanity, which is, indeed, the 
honor of America. Yet this ideal aim does not make 
the author lose his foothold. His practical sense turns 
generous intentions into efficacious acts. In spite of ar- 
dent patriotism and decided optimism, he does not hesi- 
tate to lay bare the social sores of his country... . 
“American Ideals” is the book of the man of action, 
doubled in the man of thought. 


The Novosti (St. Petersburg), in an article on 
the political situation in the United States, says : 
“There is no doubt that President Roosevelt has 
gained the confidence and sympathy of the whole 
Republican party by his strength of character 
and his fearlessness in conflict with all kinds of 
abuses in the shady side of American life. As 
a leader of imperialism, however, Mr. Roosevelt 
sometimes goes to extremes.” The Novosti then 
cites President Roosevelt’s letter regarding Cuba, 
and says: “This letter completely alters the 
political programme, creating ‘the Roosevelt 
doctrine.’ ” 

When the “American ideal” works out in 
the hands of the State Department, Russian 
opinion is not so enthusiastic. An English 
journal quotes from the Revue Russe (probably 
the Russkaye Mysl, of St. Petersburg) an article 
on Russo-American relations. In reviewing the 
book « American Ideals,” the writer regards 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign policy as unreasonable. 
He says : 


Which, the Slav or the Yankee, will be the master 
of the Pacific, of this new Mediterranean, where the 
future of the world is preparing? . . . To forestall the 
possible occupation of the Pacific, the Americans, put- 
ting in practice the theories of their President Roose- 
velt, take all the positions judged indispensable. Ha- 
waii, Samoa, and the Philippines led them across the 
Pacific to Yokohama, Shanghai, Hongkong, Melbourne, 
and Singapore; and the approaching completion of the 
Panama Canal will make the Americans masters of the 
two great oceans. . . . But the greed of the Americans 
blinds them to the consequence of their pro-Japanese 
policy. Messrs. Roosevelt and Hay will soon see Japan 
install, in the midst of the miserable ants’ nests of China, 
all the industries that compete with America. 


GERMANS ADMIRE, BUT FEAR, 


In Berlin there is great popular interest in the 
President of the United States. The Deutsche 
Tages-Zeitung (Berlin), in speaking of his nomina- 
tion at Chicago, declared : “The American Pres- 
ident is by far the most interesting personage in 
all the world of the present day.” Germans are 
fond of comparing him with the Kaiser, and 
there is great curiosity about him in all ranks. 
Germans talk a great deal about American trusts 
and American Teutophobia, and are apt to iden- 
tify Mr. Roosevelt as much with adherence to 
the latter as with opposition to the former. A 
number of prominent Germans, however (let 
Prof. Hugo Minsterberg, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, speak for them), believe that Mr. Roosevelt 
is anything but a jingo, and that his influence is 
in the direction of a rapprochement with Germany. 
The press, however, is not unanimous in com- 
mendation. In Germany it has always been be- 
lieved that President Roosevelt’s “strenuous” 
ideas would make trouble for Europe, particu- 
larly in the matter of the Monroe Doctrine. A 
number of representative journals, in fact, now 
always speak, not of the Monroe Doctrine, but 
of the Roosevelt Doctrine. The Hamburger Nach- 
richten (Hamburg) calls him “ bumptious.” The 
Kreuz-Zeitung (Berlin), which is usually anti- 
American, has long beheld in American jingo- 
ism “a void and formless infinite upon which 
Theodore Roosevelt seeks to stamp the image of 
himself.” Yet this conservative organ highly 
praises him for his “efficiency in action,” and 
heartily admires him for his energy in building 
a large and powerful navy, although, as it ad- 
nvits, such a navy bodes no particular good to 
Germany. His Kishineff policy, it claims, was 
very selfish. The explanation of President Roose- 
velt’s attitude on many international questions, 
this Berlin journal believes, is found in the fact 
that— 
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he is an idealist who considers that he and his country 
are commissioned by the Almighty to bring about “‘free- 
dom and equality ” for as much of mankind as possible. 
Notwithstanding his praises of the Jews, it would be 
simplicity to deem him a philosemite. He champions, 
in like manner, all who, for any reason, are kept 
down. ... He has taken occasion to praise Germans 
and Catholics, including Jesuits. 


The Bremer Tageblatt (Bremen) reads the 
United States a sharp lesson on lynching hor- 
rors, and warns President Roosevelt that he has 
not been clean-cut and careful himself in his 
opinions on this subject. Germans are much in- 
terested in Mr. Roosevelt's prowess as a hunts- 
man, and the Berliner Bérsen Zeitung is glad that 
he wrote his books of Western adventure. They 
give Europeans, this journal declares, a new 
and more pleasing conception of the American 
type of manhood. There is now another ideal 
than the dollar, says the Hamburger Fremdenblatt. 
«Theodore Roosevelt is the type of this ideal.” 


ITALY DEEPLY INTERESTED. 


Besides their intérest in President Roosevelt’s 
attitude on the immigration question, which is 
such a vital one to their country, Italians are 
reading “The Strenuous Life” and “ American 
Ideals.” The Zribuna, the dignified daily of 
Rome, says that the American President lives 
out his ideals. 


His intelligence is as true as a mathematical the- 
orem, and as straight asa moral truth. To this may 
be added—something which is never useless or super- 
fluous in political life—the combination in himself of 
the common sense and virtue of his own country. No 
matter whether he speaks or writes, he never doubts or 
hesitates, but always judges and passes sentence. . 
His speeches and his written articles are actions. He 
is American in every corpuscle of his blood, in every 
fiber of his brain. He is American by nature, and not 
by legend. .. . Everything is strenuous in him, the 
idea as well as the expression, the form as well as the 
substance, because everything is natural, as in ancient 
nations whom we call barbarian; but everything is 
also pure, like the heart of the earth, which no one has 
ever touched. Vigor, honesty, and common sense are 
the leaders of his principles. 


The Corriere di Romagna, of Ravenna, is en- 
thusiastic over “ American Ideals,” of which it 
Says: 

It is marvelous how, in this rapid, active career, full 
of feverish and multiform work, he has penetrated to 
all thé secrets of society and has recognized all its dis- 
advantages and defects. . . . In reading his book, one 
fancies he can hear the powerful, healthy, and warm 
vibrations from a sound, manly pulse. 


The Corriere della Sera (Milan) declares that “a 
memory of Greco-Roman times clings to this 
singular man, this sagacious writer of books. 


This clever football player is also invested with 
the supreme rights of the American Constitu- 
tion.” The Perseveranza, also of Milan, believes 
Mr. Roosevelt sure of reélection. It says: 

There are many advantages that Mr. Roosevelt has 
in comparison with any possible opponent: an elevated 
mind, a generous character, dignity of life, services 
rendered in the Cuban war, a record in administra- 
tive integrity, and successes in foreign politics. . . 
Since Lincoln and Grant, no Presidential candidate has 
combined in his own personality so many elements of 
success. 

SOME AUSTRIAN OPINION. 


A number of Austrian journals commend Mr. 
Roosevelt’s neutrality proclamation. The Neves 
Wiener Tagebbatt (Vienna) prints the proclamation, 
and says it believes that the President will en- 
force it rigidly—which he ought to do because 
of the duty imposed by the Monroe Doctrine. 

Hungarian comment has not been extensive. 
The Est « Ujsag (Budapest), however, praises the 
President’s impartiality and justice in the recent 
postal scandal, emphasizing the fact that his 
action in delivering the guilty parties to the 
judges and lawyers, who were not of the Repub. 
lican party, shows that he does not give consid- 
eration to his own party when corruption and 
wrongdoing is concerned. 

Austrian comment on the messages to Con- 
gress was generally unfavorable, and the Morgcv 


GREAT UNANIMITY IN GROVELING. 
From Der Wahre Jacob (Berlin). 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AS EUROPE SEES HIM. 


Zeitung (Vienna) declared them to be a sign that 
‘democracy proclaims it has adopted imperial- 
ism as its standard.” 


THE POLES LIKE HIS BOOKS. 


A lofty conception of duty and action espe- 
cially appeals to the Poles, with their idealistic 
temperament. Despite their “artistic preoccu- 
pation,” Mr. Roosevelt's ‘Strenuous Life,” 
somehow, evokes much favorable comment from 
the Polish press. In the Czas, the leading daily 
of Cracow (Austrian Poland), there recently ap- 
peared a lengthy review and ‘appreciation of 
“The Strenuous Life.” The writer indorses the 
President’s philosophy, and says: 


Every sentence of the book is pregnant with mean- 
ing and extremely thought-provoking. As President, 
he has remained true to his first beliefs and convictions. 


LORD OF THE,.NEW WORLD. 
ROOSEVELT: ‘Take that statue of Frederick the Great 


away, until a statue of Monroe has been set up in Berlin.” 
From Der Floh (Vienna). 


This harmony of words with actions, this consistency of 
principles, which he not only has not repudiated, but 
defends to-day as he did formerly, with regard to polit- 
ical ideals—all this adds to the book unusual signifi- 
cance and weight. Everything he has-done and said in 
his life demonstrates, by his unfailing strength and will- 
power, what, no doubt, he will always do on every occa- 
sion. The idealism of his viewsof life, the deep ethical 
meaning of his suggestions, and the great weight he at- 
taches to spiritual forces in the life of nations—these 
are not the theorizing of a learned schoolman. They are 
the lessons and tests that have passed through the fires 
of life’s trials. If they were not consumed by the fire, 
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if they have remained untouched, and in all their 
strength, we can still trust in them. . +. The spirit of 
wholesome idealism pervades the simple and sincere 
pages, holding the attention by the force of their con- 
victions, which are based upon experience and thought. 
There is a sort of health-giving atmosphere embodied 
in the many words of the American President, affirm- 
ing the social order which Christianity has built up. 


The Dziennik Polski, of Lemberg (Austrian 
Poland), declares that he [President Roosevelt] 
has a conviction and a feeling on the subject of 
war and peace of which a Roman during the 
time of Augustus need not be ashamed. 


We have been taught for so long to believe that the 
United States is a country devoted entirely and exclu- 
sively to business life, and that the Americans think of 
nothing else but making dollars. But it would be dif- 
ficult to deny that the Americans have an ideal now 
that he who is at the head of American democracy, 
the successor of Washington, Monroe, Lincoln, Grant, 
Cleveland, and McKinley, is actually trying to give 
this ideal a concrete form. . . . So we perceive that the 
‘“‘ American ideal,” as presented by the most noted ot 
Americans, scarcely differs from the ideal which the 
Greeks and Romans represented as citizens of the an- 
cient world. To defend the blessed soil of one’s ances- 
tors against all attacks; to be capable of any public 
service; to prepare youths to fulfill all duties toward 
the state; to equip every citizen with those virtues 
which form themselves into _armony of civic strength 
and militant courage,—such are the principles of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and such were those to which Thucydi- 
des and many others of the ancient worthies subscribed. 


Belgian opinion is rather adversely critical,— 
that is, as it is found reflected in the news- 
papers. That conservative world journal, the 
Independance Belge (Brussels), is, on the whole, an 
admirer of President Roosevelt, but it believes 
him to be “dangerous, because the whole policy 
of imperialism is dangerous to the peace of the 
country.” The Metropole (Antwerp), in discuss- 
ing the Presidential campaign, believes that the 
President will be reélected, but rather inclines 
to the opinion that “it is time for another spirit 
to manifest itself in public affairs.” One re- 
members, it says, that “it was Cleveland who 
prevented the Spanish-American war, and that 
it was only upon the accession of President Mc- 
Kinley that the present imperialistic policy of 
Theodore Roosevelt was inaugurated.” Europe, 
it concludes, woud be happy over the reélection 
of Cleveland. 

The Spanish press nas a good word to say for 
the present. American Chief Magistrate. The 
leading Spanish daily, Hpoca (Madrid), was re- 
lieved at Mr. Roosevelt's accession. It said: 
‘“‘ Now there will be no uncertainty. You could 
never be quite sure of McKinley, but you can 
put your finger on Theodore Roosevelt every 
time.” 














# tee people of New York do well to celebrate 

with trumpets and drums the opening of 
the subway for travel. The event begins the 
emancipation of the larger part of the city’s 
population from an excessively cramped and un- 
comfortable manner of living. The emancipa- 
tion, will not be finally effected without many 
years of additional labor and the construction of 
other tunnels than the one now about completed. 
Nevertheless, the opening of the subway is an 
event of great importance in the history of the 
city, because for the first time a machinery of 
transit has been provided which promises to be 
adequate in the quality, if not the quantity, of 
its service. ~ The insular position of Manhattan 
Island, and its great length compared to its 
breadth, compels its inhabitants to travel tedious 
distances along one or two parallel lines, and de- 
velops a peculiar density of traffic throughout 
this territory. The subway provides for these 
conditions by means of an 
express service such as no 
other city has required. Had 
full provision been made for 
a similar service on the ele- 
vated roads when they were 
planned, almost a generation 
ago, New Yorkers would 
have been spared many dis- 
comforts and a good deal of 
money; but the elevated 
structures did not have the 
capacity properly to handle 
the traffic which they cre- 
ated. In a few years the 
subway will doubtless be as 
crowded as the elevated 
roads are now; but the 
crowds who use it will be 
compensated for the discom- 
forts of travel by the advan- 
tage of being able to reach 
comparatively cheap land 
without giving more than 
half an hour to the journey. 

In effect, the service of 
the elevated roads broke 
down fifteen years ago. 
During that whole period, 





THE NEW YORK RAPID TRANSIT SUBWAY. 
HOW IT WILL AFFECT THE CITY’S LIFE AND BUSINESS. 


BY HERBERT CROLY. 


New Yorkers have been slowly and painfully 
adjusting themselves to a longer average of in- 
convenient traveling and a smaller average of 
inhabited space than the population of any other 
city in the world. With the discomforts of trav- 
eling we are all familiar; and so, also, are we 
familiar, if not in our own persons, at least in 
those of our friends, with the dark, cramped 
little flats in which so many New Yorkers live. 
But we are not so familiar with the process 
whereby the population of a city of whom Cooper 
wrote, in 1830, that ‘no one who is at all com- 
fortable in life would think of sharing his house 
with another person ” have been obliged to adapt 
themselves to some kind of a multiple dwelling. 
Inasmuch as the first apartment-house for well- 
to-do people was built in 1869,—the Stuyvesant, 
on East Eighteenth Street,—this transformation 
has taken place practically during the life of 
one generation ; and it differs from the process 





TRAFFIC CONDITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY—CROWDING ON A TRAIN AT THE 
NEW YORK END OF THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 
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whereby Paris: has taken the flat for its typical 
habitation in that the Paris apartment has pre- 
vailed because it was preferred, whereas the 
New York flat has prevailed because it could 
not be helped. The whole transformation has 
been due to the gradual increase in the price of 
accessible land in Manhattan, until at the present 
time a corner frontage of twenty-five feet in a 
tenement-house district of Manhattan will sell 
for more than a site on a fashionable avenue in 
a city of four hundred thousand inhabitants. 
Without, however, going into the history of 
real-estate values in the residential neighbor- 
hoods of Manhattan, the transformation will be 
sufficiently described by showing the alteration 
which has taken place in the character of the 
residential building,—by showing, that is, how 
the building of tenement and apartment houses 
has increased, and how they have gradually be- 
come higher and higher, and deeper and deeper, 
and by showing, also, how the building of pri- 
vate residences has diminished, and how those 
which have been built have become narrower, 
higher, and deeper. The year 1869 is a con- 
venient date of departure for this story, because 
it was at about that year when the need for rapid 
transit was beginning to be acutely felt, and 
when the first modern apartment-house was 
built. Not, of course, that before that date the 
evidence of overcrowding was not visible. Tene- 


THE STUYVESANT APARTMENT-HOUSE. 


(The first building of its type to be erected in New York 
City.) 


THE SUBWAY STATION AT THE CORNER OF TWENTY-THIRD 
STREET AND FOURTH AVENUE. 


(This station is in the shopping district, and has direct tun- 
nel communication with retail stores.) 


ments were already being erected, and New York 
had been the possessor of a ‘“ tenement-house 
problem” for twenty years. Furthermore, the 
three-story brick residence measuring twenty- 
five by forty feet, which was the original type of 
speculative private dwelling erected in New 
York, had already been generally superseded by 
the twenty, or even the fifteen-by-fifty, brown- 
stone dwelling, which was frequently four stories 
high, and which was one of the worst types of 
residence ever erected in large numbers in this 
country. Nevertheless, well-to-do people had 
not as yet begun to feel to any considerable ex- 
tent the pinch of costly land, and the building 
of that date indicates very well the manner in 
which the New Yorker could then afford to live. 

In 1870, plans were filed at the Building De- 
partment for 1,016 private dwellings and for 
817 tenements. About one-third of these dwell- 
ings were four stories high, and very few were 
over twenty feet wide. Of the tenements, 450 
were four stories high or under, while 367 were 
five stories high. There were no buildings given 
up to residential purposes more than five stories 
high, except an hotel or two. The elevator 
apartment-house was unknown. It was only 
poor people who occupied anything but private 
dwellings,—barring, of course, the large board- 
ing population, which has always existed in New 
York. The figures respecting the cost of these 
dwellings are not available; but the average 
residence required about ten thousand dollars to 
erect, and sold for prices that varied from fifteen 
to twenty thousand dollars. At this date, the 
bulk of the building was being carried on in the 
‘« forties,” “ fifties,” and “sixties,” and there were 
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no means of transit quicker fF 
than horse-cars and Broad- 
way ‘“’buses.” They were, 
if anything, packed tighter 
than the elevated cars are 
at the present time. - “ Rap- 
id transit” was as eagerly 
discussed then as now ; but 
the only transit improve- 
ment actually in process of 
construction was the Ninth 
Avenue Elevated Railroad, 
which for many years 
availed little. 

Ten years later, in 1879 
and 1880,. conditions had 
changed, not radically, but 
at least significantly. The 
number of dwellings to be 
erected in Manhattan for 
which plans were filed was 
1,017 in 1879 and 1,033 in 
1880, against 1,016 in 1870. 
In view of the fact that 
population had increased 
over one-third during the 
decade, and that wealth had 
grown in even larger pro- 
portion, the fact that the building of private 
dwellings remained stationary plainly indicated 
that a larger percentage of the well-to-do popu- 
lation were seeking Brooklyn or the suburbs, or 
else were securing some other kind of residence 
in Manhattan. What this kind of residence was 
is suggested by the fact that during 1880 eight 
apartment- -houses were erected, from six to eight 
stories in height, all of whic h contained eleva- 
tors. The number is not particularly impressive ; 
but these eight buildings were the forerunners 














THE CITY HALL STATION, LOOKING NORTH. 


THE VIADUCT OVER MANHATTAN VALLEY. 


(Trains leave the subway at One Hundred and Twenty-second Street and Broadway, 
and run on an elevated structure to One Hundred and Thirty-fourth Street, where 
they again enter the subway.) 


of a host. They constitute the beginning of the 


modern elevator apartment - house, erected in 
Manhattan as a regular speculative building en- 
terprise. Ten years before, no flat for which 
plans had been filed was more than five stories 
high. It is true that the total number of tene- 
ments for which plans were filed in 1880,—viz., 
767,—was, owing to general conditions, some- 
what smaller than the total number for which 
plans were filed in 1870,—viz., 817; and it is 
true also that in 1880 the multiple dwelling was 
still intended chiefly for poor people, four and 
five story tenements being the prevailing types. 
Nevertheless, a significant beginning had been 
made in the transformation of Manhattan from 
a city in which the middle class lived in private 
houses into a city in which they lived mostly in’ 
apartments. 

During the next decade, between 1880 and 
1890, this transformation made rapid strides. 
The momentum was somewhat retarded by the 
elevated roads, which came into full operation 
late in the seventies ; but the delay was not very 
serious, because the elevated structures, not be- 
ing provided with room for any sufficient ex- 
press service, did not do more than relieve ex- 
isting congestion. Of course, the elevated transit 
enormously stimulated building to the east and 
west of Central Park ; but it no sooner encour: 
aged people to settle between Fifty-ninth and 
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(ne Hundred and Twenty-fifth streets than it 
proved totally inadequate to furnish them with 
tolerable traveling accommodations. The con- 
sequence was that almost contemporaneous with 
what is known as the “ West Side movement,” 
which set in with a rush about 1885, huge 
apartment-houses intended for comparatively 
rich people, such as the Navarro Flats and the 
Osborne, were projected into the architectural 
landscape immediately south of the park. On 
the whole, however, this West Side movement 
gave for a few years a new life to the small 
private dwellings in Manhattan, and from 1885 
on a great many houses costing their owners, 
with the land, from fifteen thousand dollars to 
thirty thousand dollars were erected. In 1886, 
for instance, plans were filed for 1,315 private 
dwellings, which is a larger number than for 
any year which has yet been considered. The 
number of flats and tenements projected during 
the same year was also heavy, amounting to 
1,151, the great majority being five stories high. 
The old four-story tenement, so popular during 
the preceding decade, almost disappeared as a 
type, while the modern type of six-story tene- 
ment without an elevator began to be erected 
on the lower East Side. 

The year 1886, however, was an exceptional 
year; and thereafter the number of private 
dwellings erected in Manhattan decreased stead- 
ily. The value of vacant land on the West Side 
soon approximated to the value of land in cor- 


THE TWIN-TUBES FOR THE TUNNEL UNDER THE HARLEM RIVER. 


‘The tubes are fastened together overground, and then sunk.) 


TYPICAL THREE-STORY BROWNSTONE PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 
TWENTY-FOOT FRONT. 


responding situations farther south, and the con- 
gested condition of the elevated roads prevented 
much further expansion. Between 1889 and 
1895, the number of dwellings for which plans 
were filed fluctuated between five hundred and 
eight hundred, the average cost per dwelling be- 
ing about seventeen thousand dollars, and the 
expense to the purchaser 
rarely less than twenty-five 
thousand dollars, and gen- 
erally more. Such prices 
as these severely restricted 
the market for private resi- 
dences, and corresponding- 
ly increased the demand for 
apartments, as may be in- 
ferred from the fact that 
while only eight hundred 
and thirty-five dwellings 
were projected in 1890, 
plans were filed for twelve 
hundred and nine tenement 
and apartment houses, a 
comparatively large propor- 
‘tion of them being elevator 
buildings. 

It was late in the nine- 
ties, however, that the proc- 
ess which I have been’ de- 
scribing culminated. 
During this whole decade, 
nothing was done to im- 
prove the transit machinery 
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of Manhattan except the substitution of electrical 
for horse power on the surface roads ; and this 
improvement did not vitally affect the traffic for 
long distances. The people who preferred the 
inconveniences of city to the inconveniences of 
suburban life were forced to crowd in ever 
4 larger numbers into practically the same area. 
i From 1895 to 1899, an average of about three 



























A ROW OF TYPICAL MODERN RESIDENCES ON THE 
WEST SIDE OF NEW YORK. 







hundred and fifty private dwellings were erected 
each year ; but the cost of land was constantly 
increasing, and was making more expensive the 
grade of residence which must be erected in 
order to make profitable a speculative building 
enterprise in that class of property. In 1899, 
for instance, the cost of building the average 
dwelling erected in Manhattan had reached 
$24,000. Then came the surprising disclosure. 
In 1900, this average cost suddenly jumped to 
$35,000 ; in 1901, it became $59,800, and in 
1902, $62,160. In 1903, the figure dropped 
back to $51,400, but this decrease is not signifi- 
cant for our present purpose. The important 
fact was established in these years that the only 
land on which it paid to put up new private 
dwellings was the extremely expensive land 
along the line of Fifth Avenue, which none but 
rich men could afford ; and, of course, along 
with this limitation came an equally emphatic 
diminution in the number of new dwellings 
erected. In 1899, this number was 338; in 
1900, only 112; in 1901, just 100; in 1902, 
130; in 1903, as few as 56; and in the first 
six months of 1904, no more than 30, with the 
probability of an increase to 40 by the end of 
the year. In eighteen years, the number of 
new private houses which the residents of Man- 
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hattan could afford to build or appropriate in 
one year diminished from over 1,300 to about 
40, and during the same period the character 
of these buildings radically altered. They bhe- 
came often as much as eighty feet deep, and 
generally at least five stories high. One of 
them is actually seven stories high, and almost 
all of them contain elevators. 

In the meantime, apartment-houses were being 
built to accommodate people who under earlier 
conditions would have occupied private dwell- 
ings. Throughout the whole of the nineties, an 
average of about thirty million dollars a year 
was invested in large flats and tenements ; and 
toward the end of this decade, when the decrease 
in the building of residences became so extremely 
marked, fully half of this sum was annually in- 
vested in elevator apartment-houses built for 
people who paid eight hundred dollars a year 
rent and over. The building of such houses, 
seven stories high, received an immense impetus 
in 1897, when the cost of the elevator service 
was reduced, because of the opportunity which 
had been afforded to obtain electric power from 




































AN EIGHTEEN-STORY APARTMENT HOTEL—THE TALLEST 
IN NEW YORK. 


(At Fifty-fifth Street and Fifth Avenue.) 
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the street conduits, the consequence being that 
in three years nearly fifty million dollars was 
spent upon these seven-story buildings alone. 
During the same period, the old five-story tene- 
ment very generally gave place to a type of six- 
story building, which since the new tenement- 
house law was passed has averaged about forty 
feet in width and has been a great improvement 
upon the old twenty-five-foot house. 

During the first three years of the new cen- 
tury, the great mass of the new building has 
been erected for business and miscellaneous pur- 
poses. Dwellings of all kinds have been, com- 
paratively speaking, neglected, because there was 
an overproduction of flats and tenements in the 
years immediately preceding, and because the 
whole movement issued from the growth of New 
York as a financial and commercial center. Yet, 
although there was an underproduction of house- 
room throughout these years, this period of big 
building projects and advancing real-estate val- 
ues witnessed an enormous increase in the pop- 
ularity of one particularly metropolitan class of 
residence,—viz., the apartment, or family, hotel. 
Hotels of this type, which may be described 
as a sort of twentieth-century boarding-house, 
had long been built at the rate, perhaps, of two 
or three a year ; but all of a sudden they jumped 
into favor, and in three years plans were filed 
for a hundred of them, to cost in the neighbor- 
hood of seventy-five million dollars. This sud 
den popularity was brought about by the great in- 
crease in demand for house-room in a convenient 
location, and intended for the accommodation 
of people who wanted to live in every way with 
as little bother as possible. It was probably the 
culminating result of the gradual demoralization 
of domestic life among well-to-do people in New 
York, which has been caused partly by the dif. 
ficulty of finding economical, pleasant, and con- 
venient habitations. Apartment hotels have suc- 
ceeded because they enabled a childless family 
to put up a good appearance in two rooms and 
bath. They are the final word which the ingen- 
ious builder can speak in the way of selling the 
smallest amount of living-space at the highest 
possible price, while at the same time sweetening 
his homeopathic dose of room with a coating of 
apparent privacy, flunkeys, “chefs,” and similar 
seductive vanities. 

The existing situation, then, in regard to 
living - accommodations in Manhattan may be 
summarized as follows: New private residences 
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are being erected only for rich people. A great 
many families with fair incomes continue to live 
in them ; but this number is actually, as well as 
relatively, decreasing, because of the constant 
displacement of the existing stock of residences 
by apartment-houses and business buildings. 
Had no relief been afforded, the result would 
undoubtedly be the complete destruction of 
private residences in Manhattan, except for 
very rich people, and the substitution in their 
place of huge apartment-houses and family ho- 
tels. 

The subway, which is now being opened, will, 
however, afford some relief, because its express 
tracks will make an unoccupied area like Wash- 
ington Heights almost as accessible from the 
financial district as the lower West Side now is. 
Under the impulse afforded by these better ac- 
commodations, there will be a revival of the 
building of small residences on Manhattan Isl- 
and, and during the next five years Washington 
Heights. will be the scene of a speculative build- 
ing movement of a greater volume and momen- 
tum than that which took place on the West Side 
in the middle years of the eighties. There is no 
doubt, however, that the existing subway will, 
like the elevated roads, create more traffic than 
it can satisfactorily accommodate, and unless 
supplementary tunnels are added, there will be a 
renewal, in a few years, of the congestion from 
which the city is now suffering. Within an- 
other six years, however, other subways will 
surely be opened ; and they, together with the 
new bridges and the tunnels under the Kast 
and North rivers, will permit New York to ex- 
pand more freely than it has done for a genera- 
tion—with the result, undoubtedly, of increas- 
ing both its industrial efficiency and its general 
wholesomeness of life. They will restore cheap 
land toa large part of the inhabitants of the 
city, reduce the cost of living, and encourage on 
the one hand the distribution of population, and 
on the other the concentration of business. But 
just because this immense invigoration of the 
city’s power of circulation will centralize busi- 
ness as well as distribute population, it will 
merely postpone the day when those only will 
occupy a private residence in Manhattan who 
are rich enough to afford a large price, and any 
man who lives anywhere or anyhow in Man- 
hattan will have to pay in- one way or another, 
—if not in money, then in space, light, air, and 
comfort. 














. geologic ages, science tells us, the Golden 

Gate was a “fissure” in the coast range 
of mountains, and through it the interior waters 
of the great inland sea, now the valley of cen- 
tral California, were drained off, leaving the bay 
of San Francisco as a reminder of what was. 
The great central valley is about 350 miles long 
by from 40 to 60 miles wide, and is formed by 
the Sierra Nevada and the coast ranges. Doubt- 
less, it was once a vast inland sea. 

The waters of San Francisco Bay extend 
north and south of the city about forty miles 
each way, the upper extremity narrowing at the 
Straits ef Carquinez, then widening into Suisun 
Bay, and reaching well into the valley. Here 
the great valley, level as a floor throughout, sags 
a little, and in this slight depression the bay 
meets the rivers which drain the valley. 

The Sacramento flows from the north, and 
just. before it merges in the head of the bay it 
receives the waters of the San Joaquin, flowing 
from thesouth. One in topography and climate, 
the valley is called by two names, after its prin- 
cipal rivers, and these rivers, with their tribu- 
taries, drain a watershed that 


TILLING THE “TULES” OF CALIFORNIA. 


BY A. J. 





WELLS. 





It dies down every year and springs up again 
from its own roots, and this process of growth 
and decay, going on for unreckoned genera- 
tions, has built up a vast network of roots, and 
overlaid them with dead stalks, while the winter 
floods spread over all the alluvium carried sea- 
ward by the streams. The swollen rivers, laden 
with vegetable matter from the Sierras, met the 
tides from the sea, and under the contending 
waters, and among the fibrous roots and green 
ranks of tules and water grass, built up a soil 
of unfathomed depth. 

At first the work of reclaiming these lands 
was discouraging. The steam dredger had not 
been invented, and work with the ‘tule knife,” 
the spade, and the wheelbarrow was slow and 
expensive. Everything had to be learned, and 
mistakes are often costly. Walls of peat were 
built up on the edge of the channel, with a 
narrow base and an almost vertical face, and 
the wash of the waves made them insecure. 
The peaty soil, too, sank somewhat under the 
weight of the levee, the material being taken 
from the inside, which made the levee itself an 





approximates sixty thousand 
square miles. 

The low, swampy region 
of the delta was long looked 
upon as waste lands. En- 
gineers classed much of what 
is now among the most fer- 
tile lands in the world as 
‘swamps of low outfall,” the 
elevation being from five to 
eighteen feet above low tide 
in the bay. 

Locally, the fresh-water 
swamp lands of California 
are known as the “ Tules,” 
or the “Tule Lands.” Tule 
is the Indian name of a cer- 
tain flag, or reed, and here 
refers to the round tule (Sevr- 
pus lacustris), which grows in 
dense ranks in places con- 
stantly or intermittently cov- 
ered with water. It is es- 
sentially an aquatic plant, 
forming a thick mat of 
roots, and not easily killed. 








THE DREDGE, ‘GOLDEN GATE,” BUILDING A LEVEE ON THE DELTA LANDS, 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. 












elongated — island, 
with water on both 
sides. 

The invention of 
the steam dredger 
changed the meth- 
ods of levee con- 
struction. The 
kind in use here is 
known as the 
“clamshell,” and 
its ponderous jaws 
cut into the peat 
without difficulty, 
or liftaton of muck 
and sand from the 
bed of the stream. 
ut it took years 
of experience to 
learn how to build 
the protecting wall 
back from the edge 
of thechannel. The 
best dikes are now 
begun from 40 to 
50 feet from the 
shore line, and run 
up with a very 
sloping surface and 
a base of 100 feet 
ormore. The 
height varies from 
14 to 20 feet, the 
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aim being to build 
about 6 feet above 
the highest water. 
The levees of the Middle River Navigation Com- 
pany have a base 175 feet wide, with a crown of 
30 feet, andaslope of about5tol. These levees 
are set back 200 feet from the river bank, and all 
points cut off, so that, when completed, the near- 
est approach of the levee to the river is about 
100 feet. It requires two or three years to settle 
and compact the levee and compress the soil be- 
low. New levees will settle and shrink about 
33 per cent., and it is necessary to go over old 
levees every three or four years, leveling up 
low places and making such additions or re- 
pairs. as seem necessary. The cost of levee- 
ing is unequal, but runs from $15 to $20 per 
acre. 

Reclamation districts are organized,and boards 
elected according to law, all costs of reclamation 
being assessed pro rata. Powerful pumps free 
the inclosed land from water where necessary. 
For winter drainage they are always necessary. 
Where water is high and the pressure is heavy 
there is some seepage through the levee, although 


MAP OF THE DELTA LANDS, CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, SHOWING THE PRINCIPAL ISLANDS. 


the wide levees now being built reduce the 

amount of seepage. 
The land is prepared for cultivation by burn- 

ing off the tules, or, if the acreage be large, by 


rolling them flat. If burned, it must be done 
with some care, so as not to ‘burn the ground.” 
The early practice was to burn out the roots, and 
in the seventies the smoke of burning tules was 
often in the air for months. 

The ash heap was then seeded, and sheep 
driven over it. This was called “‘sheeping in.” 
This deep-burning has long been abandoned as 
wasteful, however, and the surface is now fired 
and the roots plowed under, the stubble being 
sometimes rolled first. Breaking is done with a 
single plow drawn by from four to eight horses. 
This plow (known as a “tule plow”) has a 
twenty-inch share, and a narrow moldboard, 
fully five feet long, curved to turn the tough 
sod completely over. 

The virgin soil presents a mass of fibrous 
roots, and looks rough and unpromising the first 
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HAULING HAY TO THE MARKET, STOCKTON, CAL. 


year. But the exposed roots rapidly decompose, 
and after the first plowing the land rapidly im- 
proves in the ease with which it is tilled, the 
first crop being usually barley. The cost of 
rolling and plowing is from five dollars to six 
dollars an acre. 

Later on, over large tracts, the traction engine 
does the work of many horses, drawing gang- 
plows and harrowing and seeding at the same 
time. These reclaimed lands are always moist 
a little way down, but, for the growth of vegeta- 
tion during the summer, the surface must be 
kept moist. The methods of irrigation are very 
simple. Most of the surface is below the tide. 
On some of the islands it is below low tide; on 
others, lower than the rise of high tide. A gate 
is set in the dike at the upper or highest point on 


the island, or a pipe is solidly built into the dike. 
The opening of the gate, or the pipe, floods the 
main ditch inside, and is then distributed 
through slight furrows and allowed to percolate. 
On small tracts a siphon is thrown over the dike, 
the air withdrawn by mechanical means, and 
water is lifted over by simple pressure. The 
use of this device, however, is limited. Winter 
drainage is provided for by means of pumping 
machinery. For other seasons, if water is in 
excess, it is let out at the lowest point through 
a pipe. <A pipe at high tide irrigates, a pipe at 
low tide drains. The charge for both, and the 
care of the levee besides, is from fifty cents to 
seventy-five cents per acre. 

These lands produce all kinds of grain and 
vegetables, and a great variety of fruit. Corn, 











A VIEW OF THE CHICORY FACTORY FROM THE SAN JOAQUIN RIVER. 















—not a prominent crop in California, and con- 
fined to localities,—luxuriates in the rich soil, the 
abundant moisture, and the long summer of this 
region. Certain special crops are here produced 
better than on any other soil. Among these, 
perhaps, asparagus is chief. It is increasing in 
acreage. The demand for the canned product 
is very great, and it is marketed quite largely 
in Europe. Celery is also entirely at home on 
the peat lands. In southern California, where 
it has been grown for some years, the peat lands 
pay a good percentage on a valuation of six 
hundred dollars an acre. 

Potatoes produce enormously, and are of fine 
quality. The returns last year from a single 
field of 800 acres, averaging 160 sacks to the 
acre, netted the fortunate investor nearly $50,- 
000. On one ranch, at one time, 1,100 men were 
harvesting the potato crop. On the same com- 
pany’s land the cannery took care of 80 acres of 
tomatoes. The largest onion fields in the State 
are here in the delta, as are also fields of chicory, 
seed farms and bean farms, with much wheat, 
corn, and barley, and, where the water table is far 
enough below the surface, considerable alfalfa. 

As pasture and meadow land, it excels. The 
delta is an ideal dairy region. Blue grass grows 
as luxuriantly here as in Kentucky, and it is 
described as “loving rich lands, and apt to find 
out where they lie.” Mixed with a little rye 
grass, alsike, and red and white clover, it makes 
a pasture for the herd quite unexcelled. The 
writer has seen it green and succulent in mid- 
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A CORNFIELD ON THE “TULES.” 


January, and fine Holsteins cropping the thick 
mat in great content. A twenty-acre field had 
sufficed for thirty-four cows for four months, 
and the grazing was still ample. The mixture 
employed here makes an admirable pasture, and 
the variety of food it furnishes is a factor in 
dairying. a 

The success of the Holstein-Friesian dairy 
herd on one of these islands has been quite re- 
markable, the cows finding an environment like 
that under which they have been developed, 








CUTTING ASPARAGUS. 
































JULIANA DE KOL. 


(Holder of the world’s record. At two and one-half years of 
age, she returned 92 pounds 7 ounces of butter in 30 days. 
In 100 days, she gave 5 times her own weight in milk.) 


plus the sunshine of California. Prof. Leroy 
Anderson, director of the new State Polytechnic 
School, at San Luis Obispo, an authority on all 
that pertains to the dairy, says: “If the Hol- 
stein thrives so admirably here, it goes without 
saying that the shorthorn does equally well in 
its way. Both these breeds like a range where 
they can get a full meal in a circle prescribed 
by the length of their bodies, and here they can 
fulfill their natural desire. The valley of the 
Tees, county of Durham, England, where the 
shorthorn originated, cannot be a more favored 
spot to produce a fine quality of beef or a milk- 
giving shorthorn than are these California lands. 
The two breeds of cattle named are the better 
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adapted to the region because of its similarity 
to their native habitation.” The Riverside Pr 
mier Dairy, established on Rough-and-Ready 
Island less than four years ago, has attracte: 
wide attention, the records of the world in three 
classes having been broken. ‘This speaks of 
careful breeding, but also of good natural feed. 

These delta lands are not all reclaimed, but 
those ready for cultivation are held at a cash 
rental of from $8 to $15 per acre, and a selling 
price of from $75 to $150 per acre. As in Hol- 





A MAMMOTH PUMPKIN. 


land, these lands won from the marsh will short- 
ly be unpurchasable. The rapid increase of 
population, and the exhaustion of large areas of 
arable land from bad methods of farming, as in 
the South, or because originally the soil was 
thin, as in much of New England, tend to make 
virgin soil so rich and deep and lasting as this 
almost beyond price. The wise farmer wants 
rich lands. Marshes in England, drained at im- 
mense cost, have paid for the outlay in a few 
years. The polders of the Low Country, re- 
deemed from the sea, have helped to make Hol- 
land rich; and long before, the Romans had 
drained the marshes of the Tiber, and from 
them fed the armies that ruled the world. 

It is one story in England, in Russia, in China, 
in Egypt,—the call for rich lands. And this 
delta of the California rivers is rich as nature 
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could make it; it is brooded by a climate that 
is kind to the limitations of men and animals, 
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A CLUSTER OF SILVER PRUNES. 





close to local markets, and on that rim of the 

IN THE CREAMERY SEPARATING ROOM. continent which faces the populous Orient, with 

its doors opening to traffic. All the conditions 

and which stimulates plant life to the utmost; point to a time when ‘“California’s Netherlands” 

it is in the midst of a prosperous community, will be the richest and most productive section 
provided with railway and river transportation, of the West. 


















PICKING PRUNES IN SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. 








THE HELDER DIKE OF NORTH HOLLAND. 


(One of the important, typical dikes.) 


HOW THE DUTCH HAVE TAKEN 


HOLLAND. 


BY FRANK D. HILL. 


(American consul at Amsterdam.) 


Niel the reader turn to the map (and, without 

a map spread before him, let no one ever 
study the Netherlands, else he will miss the en- 
tire significance of description respecting things 
Dutch) and, beginning at Den Helder, the north- 
ernmost tip of the province of North Holland, 
draw a line that shall trace the boundaries of 
Friesland and Groningen tothe Ems River, thence 
marking the eastern shores of the Zuyder Zee as 
far as Naarden ; from there to Gorkum, where the 
waters of the Waal and the Maas meet to flow to 
the sea, extend the line so as to embrace Zea- 
land, half sea and half water, and the district so 
circumscribed, together with the coast line of 
the North Sea, forms a part of the Netherlands 
quite distinct from the remaining portion of the 
country lying to the north and east. This part 


is below Amsterdamsche Peil,—<A. P. as it is 
marked on the boards that one sees on all Dutch 
waterways, and which means the average flood 
level of the Y at Amsterdam. It is also the 
“tourist” area and the Netherlands with which 
history is most concerned, since Amsterdam, 
The Hague, Haarlem, Leyden, Utrecht, Rotter- 
dam, and Dordrecht are included in its area. The 
remainder of the country is above A. P., is con- 
tinental, not maritime, and need not concern us. 

This western half of Queen Wilhelmina’s king- 
dom owes its existence to alluvial deposits 
washed down by the Rhine, the Maas, and the 
Scheldt, the sediment being formed by the action 
of wind and wave into sand banks, sand bars, and, 
finally, sand hills along the coast. This chain 
of sand hills, or dunes,—in width from 400 yards 





HOW THE DUTCH HAVE TAKEN HOLLAND. 


to 3 miles, and from 60 to 200 feet above sea 
level,—stretches along the North Sea for a dis- 
tance of 200 miles. Of the entire area of the 
Netherlands, 38 per cent. is below A. P. and 62 
per cent. above that water level. 

Shut off partially from the sea by the dunes, 
heavy deposits of clay gathered in its quiet wa- 
ters, and later, as the ‘‘ haff” grew more shallow 
and aquatic vegetation became luxurious, exten- 
sive marshes came into existence, and the great 
peat beds which cover so large a part of the 
area of Holland at the present day were formed. 
The struggle of the blind forces of mature went 
on continually, the sea breaking through and 
occasionally destroying what the rivers were al- 
ways building up. ‘A country which draws 
fifty feet of water, in which man lives as in the 
hold of nature,” arose on the borders of the sea. 
Luctor et emergo is very properly the motto of 
the Netherlands. 

When Cesar’s conquering legions reached 
these outer marches of the world, and Holland 
first appears in history, it is a low land, a nether 
land, a hollow land, a marshy, spongy, heavily 
timbered region of morasses and lagoons threat- 
ened constantly by overflow from the great con- 
tinental rivers that embouch here, and by in- 
undations from the sea. The waters had then, 
nevertheless, under normal conditions, found 
their way to the sea, leaving, as is shown in all 
early maps, a single body of water in the mid- 
dle of the country, called by the Romans Lake 
Flevo, and answering roughly to the Haarlem- 
mer Meer of recent days. 

It has been estimated that the dunes have 
been driven landward from two to seven miles 
during the Christian era, but this recession has 
been arrested finally by planting on the side of 
the dunes, giving to the ocean a kind of grass 
called locally “helm.” Besides the gradual shift- 
ing of the dunes, startling changes have been 
made in the land itself by great storms in the 
years 693, 782, 839, 1170, 1230, 1237, 1250, 
1287, and 1295. In this last-named year, an 
area of about fifteen hundred square miles was 
submerged, and the Zuyder Zee formed in nearly 
its present shape by the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century. 

The drainage of the country has always been 
a work partly of land reclamation and partly of 
defense against the hereditary, inexorable ene- 
my, the ever-threatening ocean, constantly pound- 
ing against the natural and artificial barriers 
raised to stop its progress. Diking and land 
reclamation, going hand in hand, began to be 
developed on a huge scale from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. The method em- 
ployed is as follows : 





A TYPICAL DUTCH CANAL.—MAKING A POLDER. 


An encircling dike, cutting off the land to be 
drained, is built, then windmills, now steam en- 
gines, are set to work to pump up the water so 
shut off, which is then expelled into a system of 
arteries connected the one with the other, and 
constituting collectively what is known as a 
“bosom,” which discharges the accumulated 
waters into the sea. 

Sand, gravel, and clay are the materials used 
in the construction of dikes as a rule, although 
the great sea wall at Helder is buttressed: with 
Norwegian granite, the Netherlands possessing 
neither building stone nor timber. <A technical 
writer has said that, compared with similar 
structures elsewhere, the Dutch dikes are note- 
worthy for their great width, the river dikes be- 
ing built with a erown usually from fifteen to 
twenty feet wide, while the ordinary type of 
Mississippi levee has a crown width of only eight 
feet, the height being about the same. The 
slopes have a grade of three and one-half to one 
on the water side and two to one on the land 
side. A characteristic feature is the ‘banquette,” 
or enlargement, of the dike, from ten to thirty 
feet at its base, where the pressure is most felt. 

The greatest dikes are those at Helder and 
Westcapelle, on the west coast of the island of 
Walcheren. The Helder dike is five miles in 
length, twelve feet in width, and slopes down- 
ward to the sea, at an angle of 40°, a distance 
of two hundred feet. Of the revenues of the 
Waterstaat, about 6,000,000 florins ($2,412,000) 
is expended yearly in the maintenance of the 
dikes. 

Leaving now the outer waters, let us turn to 
the inner waters, which must be expelled, or else, 
since part of the country we are considering is 
below sea level, these dammed-up waters’ would, 
if not drained off, rise and flood the entire land. 
The innumerable canals, then, which cut up dif- 
ferent farms like country roads in the United 
States, serve not only as avenues for transporta- 
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tion and lines of demarcation, but primarily as 
drains, the waters so collected and restrained in 
fixed courses, as well as that of the rivers, being 
pumped up and thrown out, through the elabo- 
rate mechanism under the control of the minis- 
try of waterways, into the ocean. In 1879, there 
were about three thousand miles of navigable 
water and about two thousand miles of canals 
in the Netherlands. 

The ordinary Dutch canals are 60 feet in width 
and 6 feet in depth, though the depth varies from 
3 feet to 33 feet, and the bed is frequently above 
the level of the countryside, as all tourists know. 
The rivers are canalized, are in most cases above 
the level of the surrounding country, and have 
no flow or current. Protected on the sea side 
by the.dunes and dikes, and partitioned off in 
the interior by an endless array of dikes which 
skirt the water courses and canals, surround pol- 
ders, and also serve as embankments to railroads 
and highways, Holland partakes much of the 


nature of a huge ship with water-tight compart- . 


ments. 

The plan of building a canal to reach the 
North Sea dates from the seventeenth century, 
but it was not finally undertaken until 1818, and 
was finished five years later, at a cost of about 
$3,000,000. This canal, called the Noord Hol- 
landsche Canal, united Amsterdam and Nieuwe- 
diep near Helder, at the northern extremity of 
North Holland. 

Besides the natural difficulties encountered, 
. twenty-four hours were consumed in bringing 
ships through the canal to Amsterdam. Ships 
had frequently to be towed at an expense of 500 
florins ($201), and ice broken in the winter, 
sometimes at an expense of 
$6,000, so that, in spite of 
the canal, during the greater 
part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Amsterdam remained 
imperfectly maritime. Inthe 
meantime the transition from 
sail to steam had taken place, 
and the position of Helder 
as an international trade 
route had become hopelessly 
eccentric. , 

The North Sea Canal is a 
direct route from Amster- 
dam to the North Sea, the 
distance from Amsterdam to 
Ymuiden being fifteen miles. 
The Y in front of Amsterdam 
was partly dredged and filled 
in, and the narrow neck of 
land stretching from the Y 
to the place where the fishing 


village of Ymuiden has since sprung up was cui. 
The eastern end of the canal had to be close«| 
against the Pampus, the marshy part of the Zuy- 
der‘Zee at its southwestern extremity, the part 
of Amsterdam improved so as to receive the larg- 
est ocean-going steamships, and direct canal 
communication with the Rhine—the Rhine-Mer. 
wede Canal—built. 

The Amsterdam Canal Company was organ- 
ized in 1863, and work on the canal begun in 
March, 1865. The canal was opened to the pub- 
lic by King William III., November 1, 1876. 
The canal company was liquidated June 1, 1883, 
and the state took over the administration at 
that date. The canal has cost in round numbers 
$16,500,000. The 5,500 hectares (13,200 acres) 
of reclaimed land is a very fertile district, the 
crops produced thereon selling for about 1,000,- 
000 guilders ($402,000) annually. 

The ministry of the Waterstaat, which was 
consolidated with trade and industry and made 
into a new department in 1877, had allotted to 
it last year over thirteen million dollars out of 
a total governmental expenditure for the sup- 
port of the country of sixty-six million dollars. 
This was the largest item in the budget, and 
testifies to the importance of waterways in the 
Netherlands. 

The engineering problem here is to keep out 
the outer waters,—that is, those of the ocean and 
the rivers,—and expel the inner waters caused 
by overflow or rainfall, and which have settled 
in the morasses, marshy pools, and soft fens. 
Half of Holland is below the level of the outer 
waters, from which it is guarded by the dunes 
and dikes, and it is through these protecting 


THE SAND DUNES ON THE SHORE OF THE NORTH SEA, 
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walls that the inner waters, 
after being raised by pump- 
ing, must be carried out. 
The principal polders 
are the Zype, the Beemster, 
the Purmer, the Heer Hugo- 
waard—all drained in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries—the Schermer, 
the Haarlem, and the -recent- 
ly reclaimed Y, the area re- 
claimed from 1440 to 1855 
in the provinces of North 
and South Holland, amount- 
ing to 107,000 hectares (256,- 
800 acres). A writer has 
said that a polder is any 
basin made dry, and the 
greatest polder of all is the 
whole lowland of Holland. 
Besides the land reclaimed 
in the interior of the coun- 
try, land reclamation goes on 
continually on the coasts of 
Zealand, Friesland, and 
Groningen by impoldering 
from the ocean itself. The 
“slikken,” or sea clay, be- 
comes covered with sea coral 
and sea grasses, becoming 
«“kwelders,” which are sur- 











rounded by sea dikes, and yap sHowiNG THE LAND WHICH WOULD BE RECLAIMED BY THE DRAINING OF THE 


“made land” results. It is 

worthy of note that the 

area, Which was 8,768 square miles in 1833, 
had become, by systematic reclamation from sea 
and river, 12,731 square miles in 1877, and this 
process of accretion on the ocean side and 
polder-making within goes on continually, 38 
square miles having been added since 1877. 

The most extensive single reclamation of land 
that has ever been made in the Netherlands was 
the drainage, in the years 1848-52, of the 
Haarlemmer Meer, or Haarlem Lake, by which 
42,000 acres were added to the area of the 
country. In 1531, the lake covered 6,340 acres, 
while the Leyden Lake, Spiering Meer, and the 
Qld Lake adjacent covered an additional 7,600 
acres. From 1643, plans to curb the ravages 
of the constantly encroaching monster, which 
had by 1830 become three times its original 
size, as above, and then threatened the safety of 
the whole country, had been discussed. 

A canal forty miles in length was thrown 
around the lake, the soil thus freed being used 
for the surrounding dike on the inner side, 
canal and dike costing about $800,000, thus in- 
closing an area of over seventy square miles. 


ZUYDER ZEE.—(From official sources.) 


Three English-built engines, costing $1,000,000, 
one of them capable of discharging 1,000,000 
tons of water every twenty-four hours, were put 
at the task of raising and throwing out the 
1,000 tons of imprisoned water. Work was be- 
gun in May, 1848, and completed in July, 1852. 
To keep the land free, the engines must now 
raise 54,000,000 tons of water 16 feet annually. 
The two largest traverse canals are each 84 feet 
wide, the polder is crossed by 136 miles of 
roads, and the canals have from 60 to 70 
bridges. Meldrum’s ‘Holland and the Hol- 
landers” is authority for the statement that the 
work cost about $4,000,000, and that it has been 
fully" repaid. The price realized from the sale 
of the reclaimed land was $120 per acre. 

The project of draining the Zuyder Zee, and 
reclaiming a portion of the land submerged in 
the inundations that took place at intervals up 
to the fifteenth century (one flood alone having 
drowned 40,000 acres and destroyed 3,000 vil- 
lages), has engaged the thought of various op- 
timistic people of long views here for an extend- 
ed period, and the matter has of late years been 
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agitated systematically through the work of the 
Zuyder Zee Vereeniging, or Union, which was 
formed in 1886. Upon the submission by this 
organization of a report on the financial, social, 
and economic features of the scheme to the gov- 
ernment in 1892, the Queen Regent, in Septem- 
ber, 1892, named a state commission to inves- 
tigate the subject. That commission consisted 
of the minister of waterways, trade, and indus- 
try as chairman, and twenty-nine members, rep- 
resenting waterways, finance, agriculture, hygi- 
ene, trade, fisheries, economics, defense, and 
administration, with two secretaries, one to in- 
vestigate the technical features involved, the 
other charged to weigh the economic considera- 
tions. The report, made on April 14, 1894, 
was almost unanimously in favor of the State 
undertaking the work. 

An authoritative work on the project was pub- 
lished by the secretaries, H. C. van der Houven 
van Oordt and Mr. G. Vissering, in 1901. Ac- 
cording to these writers’ elaborate calculations 
(for which there is no space here), there would 
thus be added to the superficies of the Nether- 
lands a twelfth province, to be called Wilhelmina, 
eleven times the size of Haarlemmer Meer, 
larger than either Drenthe, Utrecht, or Zealand, 
of seven hundred and eighty-seven English 
square miles, or more than one-sixteenth of the 
present area of the kingdom. The value—not 
the selling price, for the state proposes to sell it 
at cost—of the land of the added domain to the 
kingdom has been put down as $500,000,000. 
The estimated cost of the entire work is 189,- 
000,000 florins ($76,000,000), of which $16,000,- 
000 is for the dike and $60,000,000 for all the 
other work, while the net number of hectares of 
reclaimed arable land will be 194,410 hectares 
(479,687 acres), and the work will occupy thirty- 
three years. 

The defense of the country through its water 
system is a point constantly borne in mind. The 
piercing of the dikes at Capelle and the opening 
of the sluice gates at Schiedam and Rotterdam 
by William of Orange in 1574, in order, as a 
military measure, to expel the Spaniard, and the 
flooding again by the descendants of these peo- 
ple, a century later, to drive the Frenchman out, 
form stirring passages in the little country’s 
bible of heroism. 

Out of the 194,410 hectares (466,584 acres) 
to be reclaimed there will remain for sale, after 
deducting ground for the public buildings of 
the communes,—schoolhouses, churches, etc.,— 
192,500 hectares (462,000 acres). The com- 


mission figures that the state must advance 
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$130.65 per hectare, or $25,150,125,—to be 
spread over a period of thirty-three years, 
making $762,125.67,—of annual state subsidy. 
Deducting the receipts of the state from the 
product of the sales of lands from the seven- 
teenth to the thirty-sixth year from the amount 
which the state will have received at the end 
of the thirty-six years, or three years after the 
completion of the project.—say, $47,244,648 
from $148,867,032,—and $101,622,464 remains 
to be covered. Reckoning interest at the rate 
of 3 per cent., the land must therefore, to make 
the state whole, be sold at $381.90 per hectare, 
and that is the price fixed. The reclaimed land, 
at the rate of 10,000 hectares (24,000 acres) per 
year, at $381.90 per hectare, would yield the 
state annually after the seventeenth year $3,- 
819,000; this, multiplied by nineteen years, 
covering the cost of the enterprise. That the 
figure $381.90 per hectare, at which the re- 
claimed land must be sold to indemnify the 
state, is not placed too high, is proved by the 
present price level of agricultural lands, which 
are: in Friesland $531.84, Zealand $542.70, 
and North Holland $745.71 per hectare (2.47 
acres). 

With respect to inhabitants, the drained 
Haarlemmer Meer now supports 16,560 on 
about 40,800 acres. Reckoning upon this ba- 
sis, the commission concludes that the land, 
cut up into farms of from 40 to 50 hec- 
tares (96-120 acres), will support 200,000 
dwellers, of whom one-fifth, ore40,000, will be 
agriculturists from twenty to sixty years of age. 
These people are to be divided into eight com- 
munes and forty villages, and are to occupy 4,000 
farms. The additional cost to the state for ad- 
ministration of the new province is estimated at 
$322,404, while the increase in the revenues is 
stated at $459,486, leaving a surplus annually 
of $137,393.95. Paying for the land, the farm- 
mer would become the owner in forty-five years. 

The project of draining the Zuyder Zee is at 
present in abeyance and forms no part of the 
present government’s programme. For several 
years, the Dutch budget has shown steady defi- 
cits, rendering it impracticable to undertake a 
more or less speculative venture not imperiously 
demanded, which would, as favorably inter- 
preted by a majority of the commission, pledge 
the state to an expenditure probably amounting 
to $2,500,000 a year for a period of sixteen years 
before returns, even as estimated by friendly 
arithmeticians, could bring a dollar to the credit 
side of the ledger. And yet who can say that 
the Zuyder Zee will not one day be drained ? 
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Maia great international expositions are too 

numerous and too frequent is a complaint 
often heard. Much may reasonably be urged 
in favor of such a view. ‘The enormous cost of 
these undertakings, the tendency to multiply 
them for purely local purposes, the difficulty of 
securing trained exposition administrators to 
manage their details, and the heavy burden of 
oft-recurring participation by the same nations, 
states, corporations, and individuals, all make it 
desirable that international expositions on a great 
scale be not organized oftener than once in a 
decade or two. On the other hand, it must be 
borne in mind that a very small number of per- 
sons ever see two of these expositions. Eacli 
one has an attendance that is largely its own, 
and each one, therefore, is a broadening and 
educating influence for hundreds of thousands, 
even millions, of men, women, and children who 
have never seen its like and who never will 
again. 

An international exposition on a large scale 
is an educational influence of great value. Not 
only is the imagination stirred and the taste re- 
fined by its architecture, its sculpture, and its 
landscape-gardening, but living knowledge is 
imparted by its closely classified and carefully 
arranged exhibits of industry and commerce, 
art and education. The newest discoveries in 
science and the latest and most skillful and strik- 


ing applications of science in art are shown com- 
prehensively and effectively. In recent years, 
moreover, education itself,—its organization, 1ts 
processes, its methods, and its results,—has be- 
come an exhibition subject, and at St. Louis it 
not only heads the classification adopted, but, for 
the first time, has a building of its own, instead 
of being tucked away in the gallery of a building 
devoted chiefly to other things. 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition, at St. 
Louis, has good reason for existence. To be- 
gin with, it commemorates the first great step 
in that expansion of the American spirit and 
its governmental forms which, great as it is, 
has but just begun. While there are these who 
would have it otherwise, and those who, in Kip- 
ling’s striking phrase, 

“|. . Half a league behind pursue 
The accomplished fact with flouts and flings,” 


it is beyond dispute that the great mass of the 
American people believe so firmly in the secu- 
rity of the foundations on which their institu- 
tions rest that they welcome every extension of 
their influence, and hold as fortunate those peo- 
ples and nations who are, or yet may be, put to 
civilization’s school under American auspices. 
All this is at once,suggested by the existence of 
an international exposition to mark the cente- 
nary of the Louisiana Purchase, out of which 
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fourteen great States have since been carved. 
It is fortunate that this exposition comes soon 
enough after the liberation of Cuba, the ac- 
quisition of Porto Rico and the Philippine 
Islands, and the annexation of Hawaii to put 
those significant events in their proper relation 
to the Louisiana Purchase. This is_ political 
education on the large scale which history habit- 
ually uses. 

It is a commonplace of philosophy and com- 
mon sense alike, that it is the relations of things 
which make things significant. It is vital, there- 
fore, that an exposition that is to be in the high- 
est sense educational should be scientifically 
classified and arranged and dominated by the 
concept of unity for an ideal, as well as for a 
practical, purpose. That this has been accom- 
plished at St. Louis is due to the knowledge 
rained by studying the expositions at Chicago 
in 1893 and at Paris in 1900, and to the insight 
and genius of the director of exhibits at St. 
Louis, Mr. F. J. V. Skiff, supported by the 
broad-minded and vigorous exposition adminis- 
tration. Mr. Skiffs great natural ability, his 
practical wisdom, and his long experience in 
dealing with men and things make him the best 
possible incumbent of the important post he 
holds. Not only is education at the head of the 
classification, but the 
entire classification is 
itself carefully work- 
ed out and correlated. 
Many visitors at St. 
Louis will learn for 
the first time, by the 
order and arrange- 
ment of exhibits, how 
things with which 
they have been famil- 
iar all their lives are 
related to one another. 
This is educative in 
the highest degree. 

But the exposition 
management has gone 
still further. and has 
planned in the Inter- 
national Congress of Arts 
open on September 19, as impressive a demon- 
stration of the high educational purpose of 
the exposition as can well be imagined. This 
congress is not such a scries of gatherings as 
took place at Chicago and at Paris, but is 
rather a carefully elaborated plan to educate 
public opinion, and the world of scholarship 
itself, to an appreciation of the underlying 
unity of knowledge and the necessary inter: 
dependence of the host of specialties that have 
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and. Sciences, to 
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sprung up during the past century. The special. 
ization of knowledge, and of interests based 
on knowledge, has been carried so far that 
the phrase «a liberal education ” has now hardly 
any meaning. Highly specialized knowledge is 
begetting on every side intolerance and narrow- 
ness of vision and of spirit. We are to-day sur- 
rounded by hosts of 
uneducated scholars. 
They are men who 


know almost every- 
thing about some- 


thing, but little or 
nothing about the real 
significance of that 
something and its 
place in the scheme 
of things. To get a 
broader foundation 
under the modern 
scholar, and to give 
him that catholic in- 
tellectual sympathy 
that he now so largely 
lacks, will not be a 
short or an easy task. 
To its accomplishment every influence which 
touches public opinion should bend itself. 

This high conception of the influence and op- 
portunity of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
is held by its administrative officers, and from it 
the International Congress of Arts and Sciences 
has sprung. For participation in this congress 
there will assemble a large body of the world’s 
greatest scholars. They will come from all parts 
of the world to contribute surveys of their sev- 
eral departments of knowledge, planning those 
surveys so as to emphasize the mutual relations 
of all the separate arts and sciences. 

The plan adopted for the congress is the result 
of much study and discussion. It 1s very sim- 
ple, and, like the classification of the exposition 
exhibits, it tells its story and exercises its in- 
fluence by its form as well as by its content. It 
is confidently expected that the published vol- 
umes containing the proceedings of the congress 
will be an invaluable work of reference and a 
striking monument to the exposition and its edu- 
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cational influence. 

For the purposes of this congress, the field of 
knowledge has been marked off into seven 
divisions, which in turn are subdivided into 
twenty-four departments. The departments are 
again subdivided into sections,—one hundred 
and thirty in all. The seven divisions are : 
Normative Science, including philosophy and 
inathematies ; Historical Science ; Physical Sci- 


ence; Mental Science; Utilitarian Sciences ; 
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Social Regulation ; and Social Culture, including 
education and religion. In each division one ad- 
dress will be delivered by an American scholar, 
dealing with the unification of the several 
branches of knowledge included in the division 
The divisional speakers chosen are Prof. 
Josiah Royce, of Harvard University, for Nor- 
mative Science ; President Woodrow Wilson, 
of Princeton University, for Historical Science ; 
Prof. Robert 8S. Woodward, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, for Physical Science; President G. 
Stanley Hall, of Clark University, for Mental 
Science ; President David Starr Jordan, of 
Stanford University, for the Utilitarian Sci- 
ences; Prof. A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard 
University, for Social Regulation; and Dr. 
William T. Harris, United States commissioner 
of education, for Social Culture. 
- Following the divisional addresses will come 
two addresses on each of the twenty-four de- 
partments of knowledge. One of these ad- 
dresses will set forth the fundamental concep- 
tions and methods of the sciences included in 
the department, and the other will outline the 
progress made in them during the past hundred 
years. All of these departmental addresses, 
like the divisional ones, will be delivered by 
Americans. Jor example, Political and Eco- 
nomic History will be treated by Professors 
Sloane and Robinson, of Columbia University, 
under the chairmanship of the Hon. Andrew D. 
White. The History of Literature will be 
treated by Professor Gildersleeve, of Johns 
Hopkins University, and Professor Harrison, 
of the University of Virginia, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie; the Sci- 
ences of the Earth, by Professor Davis, of Har- 
vard University, and Professor Chamberlin, 
of the University of Chicago; Sociology, by 
Professor Vincent, of the University of Chi- 
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cago, and Professor Giddings, of Columbia Uni- 
versity ; Education, by Bishop Spalding, of 
Peoria, and President Hadley, of Yale Univer- 
sity ; and so on through the long list. 

In the sectional meetings, the visiting schol- 
ars from abroad will take a large part. About 
one hundred and twenty-five of the leading 
scholars of England, France, Germany, Holland, 
Scandinavia, Austria, Italy, and Japan have ac- 
cepted invitations to come to St. Louis, as the 
guests of the exposition, in order to take part 
in the congress. The great university centers 
of the old world will all be well represented. 
Oxford sends Morfill, Macdonnell, and Turner ; 
Cambridge sends Sorley, Bury, Haddon, Ward, 
and Allbutt ; Dublin sends Mahaffy; Edinburgh 
sends Nicholson and Sir John Murray; Paris 
sends Picard, Darboux, Poincaré, Cordier, Ram. 
baud, Lévi, Meyer, Boyer, Brunetiére, Enlart, 
Michel, Moissan, Réville, Giard, Delage, Manou- 
vrier, Pierre Janet, Tarde, Richelot, Lévy, and 
Baron d’Estournellesde Constant. From Berlin 
come Pfleiderer, Dessoir, Kohler, Delitzsch, Har- 
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nack, van t’Hoff, Hertwig, Waldeyer, Seler, von 
den Steinen, Orth, Liebreich, and Ziehen ; from 
Leipsic, Ostwald, Lamprecht, Brugmann, Sie- 
vers, Zirkel, Marchand, Wach, and Binding ; 
from Copenhagen, Jespersen, Hoffding, and 
Westergaard ; from Amsterdam, de Vries ; from 
Budapest, Vambéry and Goldziher ; from Tokio, 
Kozumi and Kitasato ; and many more almost 
equally well known and distinguished. 

It is entirely probable that never before has 
so large and so representative a body of scholars 
been brought together ; it is quite certain that 
never before has such a body of scholars assem- 
bled for so specific and so lofty a purpose. 

The responsibility for this congress was in- 
trusted toan administrative board of seven men, 
one of whom—F rederick W. Holls, of New York 
—died shortly after the work began. The ad 
ministrative board early designated an organ- 
izing committee of three to manage the details 
of the work, and to visit Europe in order to 
familiarize foreign scholars with the plan and 
scope of the undertaking. This organizing com- 
mittee has been diligently at work for nearly 
two years past. Its members are Prof. Simon 
Newcomb, of Washington, who is to preside 
over the congress, and Prof. Hugo Minsterberg, 
of Harvard University, and Prof. Albion W. 
Small, of the University of Chicago, who are to 
be the vice-presidents. 

It is fair to presume that the eyes of the world 
of science and letters will be upon St. Louis dur- 
ing the third week of September, and that the 
addresses then delivered there will be the subject 
of close study and discussion for some time to 
come. The sessions will be open, and it is cer- 
tain that very many American teachers and 
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scholars will avail themselves of this unexampled 
opportunity to hear and to meet the leaders of 
the world’s learning. 

Apart from the general educational signifi- 
‘ance of the St. Louis Exposition and the Inter- 
national Congress of Arts and Sciences, the spe- 
cific educational exhibits are of great value. Never 
before, to my knowledge, has education been so 
well exhibited. The German contributions are 


facile princeps at St. Louis, and will well repay the 


closest study. Among the most interesting de- 
velopments shown there is that of the newer 
plan for secondary education in Germany, many 
of the facts concerning which are still quite un- 
familiar in this country. The major portion of 
the German educational exhibit is devoted to 
the applications of science in one or another 
form. Medical and technological instruction are 
beautifully illustrated. 

The larger portion of the educational exhibit 
is American, and the tens of thousands of per- 
sons who visit it daily prove its attractiveness 
and its value. The growing efficiency of the 
American elementary and secondary school is 
amply demonstrated, and there is on every hand 
conclusive refutation, of the charge, not infre- 
quently made, that the schools of to-day are 
neglecting the fundamentals of education for the 
fads and the frills. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth, and the school work gathered at 
St. Louis from every quarter of the country 
shows that the contrary is the case. The hest- 
known universities, the school systems of two- 
thirds of the States and those of four selected 
cities, —New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and Cleve- 
land,—have extensive exhibits that are instruct- 
ive in high degree. 
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A UNIQUE INVESTIGATION. 


METHODS OF THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD. 


BY W. 


I N describing the methods of the General Edu- 

cation Board, emphasis should be placed 
upon the attitude of the citizen, as distinguished 
from that of the technical specialist, in matters 
of education. This board was organized in Ieb- 
ruary, 1902, and chartered by Congress in Jan- 
uary, 1903. Its purpose was ‘to act as a clear- 
ing-house for educational statistics and data,” 
and to codperate financially in the development 
of schools so far as its resources allowed. The 
heroic efforts being made by the Southern States 
to improve their schools led the board to make 
the South its first field for study and codpera- 
tion. An office was opened in New York ; and 
the executive secretary, with technical and cler- 
ical assistance, immediately put himself in touch 
with educational leaders in the South, especially 
with those interested in the Southern Education 
Board and the Annual Conference for Education 
in the South. 

Inflated newspaper accounts of the board’s 
wealth and plans brought to the office, by letter 
or by visit,a bewildering number of applica- 
tions for aid. These applications gave an op- 
portunity to collect first-hand information re- 
garding schools of all types in the different States. 
The secretary spent most of his time in the 
South, visiting schools and consulting men and 
women of influence; an experienced teacher 
was employed to make thorough studies of spe- 
cial schools; and the office force was engaged 
in collecting and filing official reports, catalogues, 
statistics, etc. The kindness of Southern teach- 
ers and officials in furnishing information con- 
tributed largely to the board’s success. 

Conferences of county superintendents were 
held in seven States, where informal discussions 
of school needs not only added enthusiasm to 
the educational movement, but also gave the 
representatives of the board an acquaintance 
with local officials and with public opinion, with- 
out which its investigation would have been im- 
possible. Stenographical reports of these dis- 
cussions have been edited and filed in the board’s 
office. Each superintendent was furnished with 
a blank, asking a number of questions about the 
buildings and grounds, teachers, pupils, patrons, 
superintendence, and finances of the schools in 
his county. This blank was filled out at the 
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conference ; another exactly like it was filled out 
after the superintendent had returned home and 
consulted his office records. The contrast is in- 
structive. Such a thorough knowledge as the 
blanks required had not generally been de- 
manded of superintendents, and the answers on 
the blanks are, therefore, suggestive rather than 
exact. 

After a year and a half of such work, the 
board had collected more material about South- 
ern schools than could be found elsewhere, and 
had appropriated two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars to schools of both races, a consider- 
ably larger conditional sum having been raised 
by local taxation or subscription. The gifts 
were in reality experimental features of the 
study. Aid was given to summer schools, nor- 
mal schools, model county schools, and industrial 
and domestic science departments. In two North 
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Carolina counties, district subscriptions for im 
provement of schoolhouses were duplicated in 
part by the board, after the districts had voted 
in favor ofa local tax for schools ; in two Georgia 
counties, the board coéperated with the districts 
in lengthening the school term for two months. 
Most of the schools benefited in all the gifts 
were parts of the public-school system. 

In the fall of 1903, the board decided that its 
work had advanced sufficiently for it to begin 
more or less conclusive studies of educational 
conditions in the Southern States, taking each 
State separately for thorough study. Details and 
technical criticisms were to be subordinated in a 
general study, with suggestions as to the best 
methods of codperating with local forces. Such 
a report has been made in regard to one State, 
and two more will be ready this fall. The com- 
pleted report first deals with the State school 
system of elementary schools, analyzing the 
school laws and the finances, giving a number 
of miscellaneous and comparative statistics. and 
discussing the progressive forces now at work. 
The report then treats of city systems, public 
and private secondary schools, colleges for men, 
the higher education of women, and normal, me- 
chanical, and agricultural institutions. The 
education of the negro above the State elemen- 
tary system is discussed separately and some- 
what in the same order. Then follow conclu- 
sions and suggestions. This outline will be 
used in later reports, although the Southern 
States differ so widely one from another that 
some changes will be necessary. 

The scope and thoroughness required in this 
work are in some ways unique, and the board 
has been unable to rely wholly upon methods of 
investigation used elsewhere. The collection of 
so much detail material requires exactness in 
filing and cataloguing, especially as all available 
information about any school may be needed at 
a moment’s notice. The office methods are now 
so well organized that only two men are re- 
quired to keep the material in proper condition, 
but suggestions are constantly being made by 
others in the office. This material can be di- 
vided into two main divisions : 

1. A small library on general education : and 
reports, books, pamphlets, and clippings in re- 
gard to the Southern States, individually or col- 
lectively, with special reference to education. 
This library contains about three thousand books 


and pamphlets, which are card-catalogued by 
subject and by author, a simple use of letters 
and figures being preferred to any of the library 
systems. ‘The material is so grouped on the 
shelves that the guidance of the catalogue is sel- 
dom required. 

2. Material in regard to individual schools, 
filed and card-catalogued alphabetically by State 
and place. School catalogues and other publi- 
cations are put in separate envelopes or boxes 
and arranged on shelves ; the correspondence is 
kept in separate folders in drawers ; and blanks, 
sent from this office to thousands of Southern 
schools, are filed in drawers as part of the mate- 
rial about the different counties. This division 
seems necessary ; but the card-catalogue directs 
one at a glance to all the available informa- 
tion about any school, and only two minutes 
are required to collect it from the shelves and 
drawers. 

Another feature of the work is the making of 
school maps. The United States Post-Route 
maps are covered with pasters, representing the 
location, color, grade, etc., of the schools in each 
State above the elementary system. Such a 
‘picture ” of the schools is valuable in studying 
the distribution of educational opportunities in 
a State. In the same connection, analyses are 
being made of the residence of students in col- 
leges, so as to show the sections least affected 
by higher education. 

There are also on file comparative synopses 
of State school laws and of college curricula, in 
addition to two hundred or more reports on 
special schools by representatives of the board. 
In the near future we will purchase sets of ele- 
mentary text-books in so far as they are pre- 
scribed in several Southern States by uniform 
text-book laws. A negro educator, who aids in 
the study of negro schools, is planning an inves- 
tigation of the various attempts to teach racial 
history and inculcate racial pride. He will also 
study at first hand the negro rural schools 
throughout typical counties in different States. 

The results of the investigation as carried on 
by the board are not only for its own use, but 
are at the service of all desiring information. 
It is the ideal of the board to get at the facts of 
the situation, national as well as sectional in 
their significance, and by these facts to give an 
opportunity for mutual understanding and co- 
operation to all interested. 














TWO FRENCH APOSTLES OF COURAGE IN 
AMERICA. 


BY ALVAN 


year sends to America two 
whose connection with the 
intellectual and moral development of their 
country is intimate and important. These are 
Charles Wagner, author of “The Simple Life,” 
whose books are immensely popular with Ameri- 
cans, and who has been invited by President 
Roosevelt to make a lecture tour of the States, 
and Paul Adam, commissioned by the French 
Government to prepare a report on ‘the es- 
thetic evolution of the present time” as illus- 
trated by the St. Louis Exposition. 

Charles Wagner is a leader of the French 
“liberal Protestant” movement, which is one of 
the many phases of the present remarkable re- 
vival of religious interest in France. This lib- 
eral Protestantism is nothing more or less than 
American “new theology” in a French setting. 
It discards all the principal dogmas of histori 
cal Christianity in claiming to retain the essence 
of Christianity. M. Wagner, for instance, char- 
acterizes himself as a ‘ piously heretical spirit,” 
and deploys a vast amount of ingenuity in try- 
ing to differentiate liberal Protestantism from 
free-thinking. It is hard to believe that this 
hybrid system of thought is destined to a bril- 
liant future in France, because of the uncom- 
promising logic of the French people, who are 
temperamentally incapable of comprehending 
and sympathizing with attempts to put new 
wine into old bottles. While this is the ré/e in 
which M. Wagner takes himself most seriously, 
it is by no means the 7é/e in which he appears 
at his best. It is not to him, but to more 
thoroughgoing and logical thinkers in the 
camps of out-and-out religion and out-and-out 
irreligion that the serious-minded youth of 
Hrance are likely to turn for intellectual guid- 
ance in their moments of spiritual stress. 

In the ré6/e of an advocate of simple living, 
M. Wagner counts for very much less in staid, 
economical France than in nervous, extravagant 
America, probably because the need of this mes- 
sage there is less crying. His “ Vie Simple” is 
relatively little read in his own country, and has 
created, so far as | know, no appreciable current 
of any sort. 

It is in his third ré/e, as an apostle of aggres- 
sive optimism, that he has his strongest hold 
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CHARLES WAGNER. 
(Who lectures in this country during September and 
October.) 


upon his own people. His « Jeunesse” (Youth) 
and + Vaillance” (Courage), which inculcate the 
duty and proclaim the beauty of cheerful cour- 
age in the face of individual and national re- 
verses, are far and away the most popular of his 
ten volumes. M. Wagner is a splendid dissemi- 
nator of wholesome animal spirits. On this 
point his influence is considerable, and had he 
only a little more distinction of style, it would 
be enormous. 


PAUL ADAM’S GOSPEL OF ACTION. 


Paul Adam is primarily a literary artist,—in 
fact, one of the foremost literary artists of his 
time. At forty-two, his literary baggage con- 
sists of thirty novels, of several volumes of his- 
tory, literary, esthetic, social, and philosophical 
studies, dramas and short stories, and of innu- 
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merable magazine and review articles and chro- 
niques for the daily press. This fecundity, fur- 
thermore, is not accompanied by flabbiness or 
futility, as is too often the case. Every one of 
the novels has its special note of interest ; his 
histories, essays, dramas, and short stories are 
of a high order of merit, and his magazine and 
newspaper articles, though mostly uncollected, 
have a solidity of matter and charm of manner 
that entitle them to a permanent form. He is 
master of a pure French style at once flexible 
and robust ; indeed, in the making of beautiful 
phrases and the rounding out of sonorous pe- 
riods, he has few superiors. With his style, 
which calls for an article by itself, I can have 
nothing to do here further than to call attention 
to the fact that it is distinguished,—a circum- 
stance of vital moment to his influence, since it 
insures him a far more general hearing than he 
could otherwise obtain, such is the cult of form in 
France. Thousands of cultivated Frenchmen 
read Paul Adam for his style who would pay no 
attention whatever to his lucabrations were they 
presented in an uncouth or commonplace fashion. 

Paul Adam is the most suggestive of contem- 
porary French writers. Asastirrer of thought 
he is absolutely peerless among the chroniqueurs 
of the Paris press, and he has few equals in this 
respect among his fellow-essayists and novel- 
ists. He is an impresario of ideas, so to speak. 
His forte is the evocation and the exhibition of 
unhackneyed ideas, and his efficiency in this 
function borders on the superhuman. «He 
works like a whole hive,” says M. Remy de 
Gourmont, ‘and at the slightest touch of sun- 
shine his ideas buzz forth like bees and disperse 
themselves over the meadows of life. Paul 
Adam is a magnificent spectacle.” 

His ideas come so fast at times that they tum- 
ble over one another as do the parti-colored 
leaves of autumn speeding before the wind. He 
handles a dozen subjects, raises a dozen ques- 
tions, and states a dozen problems in the space 
of a single three-column chronique, and that in 
such a masterful way as to reveal their respec- 
tive relations to the interplay of the world-forces 
of his time and of all times. One of his chro- 
niques contains ideas enough for a volume, and 
one of his volumes ideas enough for a library. 
Indeed, in universality of intellect (I should not 
think for a moment of forcing the comparison 
further) he resembles Zola, Hugo, and Balzac, 
especially Balzac. 

True, his writing, by reason of its very super- 
abundance of ideas, contains irrelevancies, like 
a torrent which, by reason of its very strength, 
‘atches up and sweeps along with it all sorts of 
foreign substances. It even happens sometimes 





PAUL ADAM. 


(Who is visiting the St. Louis Exposition.) 


that the foreign substances in the torrent of 
his thought are so numerous as to dam it, make 
it overflow its banks, and compel it to seek 
a new.channel. The defect is, at least, not 
of the petty sort. His opinions (which are in 
reality more moods than opinions, so predom- 
inant is the artistic faculty in him) are often 
disjointed and contradictory. It does not mat- 
ter. He is too big to be disconcerted thereby, 
and it does not trouble you. He makes you 
feel -as you feel with Browning, that it is be- 
cause life itseif is disordered and contradictory. 

He does not presume to reduce life to a sys- 
tem. He belongs to no recognized school of 
philosophical thought. He is neither radical in 
tendency nor conservative ; he defies classifica- 
tion. Now he exalts tradition with a Bourget 
or a Brunetiére, and now he ridicules 1t with an 
Anatole France or a Mirabeau. He resembles 
no one, least of all himself. He may flout to- 
day what he will commend to-morrow, and vice 
versa. He changes color with the facility of the 
chameleon and form with the rapidity of Pro- 
teus. 

In contradistinction to M. Wagner, who sees 
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the life with which he is not immediately sur. 
rounded from the angle and through the eyes 
of the country preacher (for this burly, unim- 
aginative Alsatian has never become truly so- 
phisticated), M. Adam sees the particular facts 
of no matter what sphere of activity in their re- 
lation to the whole of life. Both pride them- 
selves on being thoroughly modern; M. Adam 
alone is really so, M. Wagner’s modernism being 
practically limited to the single department of 
theology. 


ADAM A STIRRER OF IDEAS. 


In the special field of ethics, as in the general 
field, Paul Adam is rather a stirrer of ideas than 
the exponent of a system. He is indefatigable 
in posing the terms of moral problems, but he 
does not claim to have discovered a coherent 
moral philosophy. 

M. Wagner clings dutifully to all the religi- 
ous ethics (in forsaking the religion) of the 
fathers. He takes for granted the traditional 
moral code, and the institutions of society 
founded thereon are sacred to him—barring an 
occasional unimportant detail. His writings are 
so conventional and colorless in this particular 
that they do not run the slightest risk of trou- 
bling the innocence of the proverbial young girl, 
exciting the laborer, or impairing the appetite or 
digestion of the capitalist. 

Paul Adam’s moral code, if he has any, has 
never been formulated in his writings. In his 
fiction, he is well-nigh as un-moral as De Maupas- 
sant. He narrates the acts and expounds the 
motives of the criminal and the courtesan with 
the same frankness and impartiality as those of 
his most reputable characters, and he treats as 
debatable questions (without pronouncing him- 
self finally thereon) all the articles of the current 
code of morality and the principles of the exist- 
ing social system. In comparison with this com- 
prehensive liberty of discussion, the restricted 
liberty M. Wagner allows himself seems of the 
bib-and-tucker order. 

Paul Adam has saved many young men from 
pessimism or doubt. For all his air of complete 
detachment from dogma, he has his hobby as 
well as another, his idol even. Like the Car- 
lyle of ‘Heroes and Hero-Worship,” he has 
a limitless veneration for force; for force in 
all its physical and_ intellectual manifesta- 
tions, whatever its source and whatever its re- 
sults. 

This sentiment informs all his work. It un- 
derlies and colors his appreciations of men and 
things, of art and letters. It accounts for a love 
of up-to-date machinery amounting almost to a 
mania that enables him to lavish lyricism on an 


automobile as another would on a sunset. It 
appears in all his fiction, and is the avowed in- 
spiration of his two cyclic works,—the trilogy 
of «Les Volontés Merveilleuses ” (The Marvel- 
ous Wills) (1888-90) and the tetralogy, « Le 
Temps et la Vie” (The Times and Life) (1899- 
1903), which he has called also « L’Epopée de la 
Force” (The Epic of Force). 

In his chroniques, this adoration of force (less 
reasoned than temperamental with him) takes 
the form of a veritable missionary message, of 
a direct fervent appeal to action, to strenuous 
living. And it is thus that Paul Adam, the 
amateur of ideas, takes his place definitely among 
the «Professors of Energy,” so called, who, by 
their persistent efforts, are gradually remolding 
French character and transforming French civ- 
ilization. With Edmond Demolins, with (the 
late) Pére Didon, with Pierre Baudin, Gabriel 
Bouvalot, Max Leclerc, Hughes Leroux, Jules 
Lemaitre, and a score of other enlightened spir- 
its, Paul Adam has long been repeating to the 
rising generation this virile exhortation : 





Quit your desks and your books! Cease aspiring 
for professorships, snug clerkships, and government 
berths! A fig for your grades, your diplomas, your 
promotions ! Stop whining over the scarcity of pub- 
lic employment and the overcrowded condition of the 
learned professions! Above all, go to the colonies; 
become explorers, pioneers, and start life anew! Do as 
the young Americans do! Make your fortunes, carve 
out for yourselves careers ! Throw yourselves body and 
soul into the industrial and commercial conflict of the 
hour. Become captains of industry, Napoleons of 
finance, builders of nations ! 


KINDRED INFLUENCES OF ADAM AND WAGNER. 


Thus, Charles Wagner and Paul Adam come 
by very different routes to the same goal,—to 
the conclusion, namely, that the thing to do in 
this world is to front life with courage, because 
life is an end in itself. The simple pastor 
and the complex citizen of the world are at one 
as regards this matter. In their respective fash- 
ions, with very different words and for very 
different reasons, they are both preaching cour- 
age, are both administering tonics, so to speak, 
to the young men of a disillusionized, disheart- 
ened, somewhat anemic generation. Paul Adam, 
as the possessor of the more extended experi- 
ence, the broader culture, the surer intuition, 
the more active imagination, the superior liter- 
ary art, and the more intense modernism, has 
the larger and the more brilliant audience. But 
the less obtrusive audience of Charles Wagner 
is by no means to be ignored. In spite of dis- 
similarities of outlook and method, these two 
men are exerting a similar bracing influence on 
the life of their nation. 


SS 
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A JAPANESE TELEPHONE STATION IN THE FIELD. 


HOW THE JAPANESE COMMUNICATE IN 
BATTLE. 


BY M. C. SULLIVAN. 


(Member Veteran Corps, First Signal Company, N. G. N. Y.) 


* is not the courage and the nerve of the 

Japanese officers and men,—unquestioned 
as is their possession of these requisites,—that 
is placing Japan on a par with the so-called 
mightier powers. 

To military science, better applied by the Jap- 
anese than by the Russian, the victories of the 
former can, to a very great extent, be attrib- 
uted. The means and methods used by the 
Japanese military signaling department, notably 
the application of electricity on sea and land, 
bring forcibly to mind that Japan’s destiny is 
not in the hands of her admirals and generals 
alone, but in the hands of her electrical engineers 
as well. 

Asa result of the insistent demands of the 
active and progressive generals for the highest 
perfection in all departments of their army, at 
the present time, Japan has in Manchuria the 
largest, most scientifically equipped, and _ best 
officered and manned signal corps that has ever 
appeared on a battlefield. Its efficiency, and 
consequently its success, are largely due to 
the fidelity with which the Mikado’s organizers 


have copied the methods of the United States 
Army Signal Corps and adapted lessons from 
its experiences in Cuba and the Philippines. 

The radical innovation in military tactics and 
strategy introduced by the Japanese is adapted 
to fit conditions existing to-day. The destruc- 
tiveness of long-range guns and rifles using 
smokeless powder, which are now being tested 
on a large scale for the first time, necessitates 
the disposition of an army on the battlefield in 
small bodies, each being prepared to act inde- 
pendently or in unison as the occasion may re- 
quire, and all being directed from one com- 
manding head. This, in turn, requires a constant 
and reliable means of communication between 
the various divisions of which an army is com- 
posed. 

When we recall the innumerable instances in 
history of available and much-needed reénforce- 
ments having been kept idle for hours through 
lack of prompt means of communication, waiting 
for orders, while other divisions of the same 
army were being cut to pieces, we begin to real- 
ize the very great importance of a highly effi- 
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cient means of intercom- 
municatior on the battle 
field. 

While valor and bravery 
are appreciated as much as 
ever by the Japanese mili- 
tary leaders, it is their strat- 
egists upon whom they 
chiefly depend in both of- 
fensive and defensive oper- 
ations. Strategy, which to 
a great extent consists in 
deceiving or disconcerting 
the enemy, is the keynote of 
the present operations of 
the Japanese army, and is 
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far greater effective force 
than the physical courage 
and constant readiness of the Japanese soldiers. 

The difficulties incident to maintaining com- 
munication on the battlefield to-day are many 
and varied. In establishing telephone lines the 
topography of the country has to be considered, 
and in the case of the Japanese advance through 
Korea, difficulties of great magnitude had to be 
overcome. Yet, with it all, the telephone de- 
partment frequently completed its line in ad- 
vance of the troops, even under forced march- 
ing. In order to accomplish such results men 
of remarkable skill are required, and they must 
be thoroughly trained to be ready for any emer- 
gency that may arise. In fact, they are so 
trained by profession. The entire Japanese 
Signal Corps is composed of men whose civil 
avocation.is along the lines required by their 
military service. Electrical engineers, _ tele- 
phone and telegraph operators and linemen,— 
there is probably not a man in the entire organi- 
zation who is not well schooled in at least the 
rudiments of electrical science. 

Probably the chief reason for the wonderful 
efficiency of the Mikado’s army is the remark- 
able faculty which the Japanese possess for copy- 
ing and adapting. They have carefully and 
effectually studied the military text-books of 
every nation, and have accepted and incorpo- 
rated all that is best from each one. When the 
allies made their memorable march to Peking, 
the splendid preparedness and efficiency of the 
Japs was a source of wonder and astonishment 
to all other nations. In his 1900 report to the 
Secretary of War, General Greely, chief signal 
officer of the United States army, pays the Jap- 
anese the highest encomiums upon the efficiency 
of their signal service. 

When the Mikado’s soldiers effected their 
crossing of the Yalu, early in May,—in the face 


A JAPANESE TELEPHONE STATION IN A KOREAN HUT ALONG THE LINE OF MARCH. 


of what had been pronounced by military experts 
insurmountable obstacles,—all the world won- 
dered. But the Japanese did not. They had 
not recklessly attempted a feat seemingly impos- 
sible to accomplish. Each foot of ground had 
been carefully gone over, and when. their left 
flank was advancing on the Russian right, it was 
apparently marching into the fire of its own bat- 
teries. But this was not the case, for, through 
its signal corps, the Japanese artillery was al- 
ways in perfect touch with the movements of the 
infantry, and, when the infantry advance was 
made, the artillery fire was instantaneously 
shifted so as not to conflict with the maneuver. 

It was in this engagement that the unique 
spectacle of infantry capturing a light battery 
was witnessed, and it was owing to the splendid 
line of communication established by the Jap- 
anese that this was possible. Again, at the 
heights of Nanshan, which has been one of the 
most spectacular operations on land to date, the 
unmasking of the Russian position was absolutely 
imperative to Japanese success. This could only 
be accomplished through simultaneous skirmish 
attacks. Owing to the fact that the Japanese 
skirmishers were constantly in touch with the 
main body in the rear and at all points of at- 
tack, the exact position of the Russians was well 
known, and it was in large measure due to 
this that the final Japanese charge proved such 
a splendid success. 

In even a greater degree does the excellent 
Japanese signal service contribute to the success 
of their artillery action. One of the great ad- 
vantages of the method of their artillery control 
is that the distance of the batteries from the sta- 
tion where the effect of the fire is noted often 
has a tendency to increase the accuracy and speed 
with which information may be transmitted. 
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This s due to the fact that the observing sta- 
tions can be located at points from which the ef.- 
fects of the fire can be best observed. The power 
thus given to an artillery commander is necessa 
rily extraordinary. Upon his skill, to the greatest 
extent ever known in warfare, depends the sue- 
cess or failure of the battle. 

While the Japanese are greatly skilled in the 
visual system of communication,—the time-hon- 
ored “wigwag’’ and heliograph,—yet in the 
present conflict they have clearly demonstrated 
the superiority of the telephone and the telegraph 
as a means of transmitting information from 
point to point. Unlike the heliograph and flag 
systems, the electrical means of communication 
operates irrespective of weather, distance, and 
topographical conditions. It has the further 
advantage of being absolutely and entirely con- 
cealed from the enemy. It is shrouded in mys- 
tery, and there is no chance for the enemy to 
gain an advantage by reading signals, as has 
often happened in the past. 

The character of the country in which opera- 
tions are being conducted has no effect upon 
present military maneuvers. Where bullock 
carts cannot penetrate the Japanese have dis- 
covered that it is very easy to transport wire 
by having men carry it coiled upon their shoul- 
ders. ‘These men advance the line at a rate of 
three miles or more an hour. The telephones 


are constructed of parts similar to those of com- 
mercial instruments, but are housed in boxes, 
which make them more casily portable. 


It might be well to draw the attention of the 
reader to a point of interest in the fllustration 
on page 333 that might not make itself evident. 
The picture shows a telephone station in a Ko- 
rean hut, and three men apparently engaged in 
receiving and transmitting messages. One of 
these men acts as a transmitter, another listens 
to the commands as they are received and 
checks the messages both ways ; in this manner 
accuracy is obtained and the reports and com- 
mands are successfully transmitted. 

It must, of course, be remembered that in the 
‘apid work of construction which is imperative 
under military conditions, the equipment is 
necessarily crude and incomplete. But it answers 
every purpose, and has the great advantage of 
extreme mobility. 

It would seem that the Japanese have ren- 
dered wholly obsolete the old romantic picture 
of the mud-smeared and disheveled horseman 
falling from his jaded mount as he hands his 
dispatch to his general. 

Every outpost is connected with its camp and 
every encampment with headquarters, so that 
the commanding officer is enabled to talk with 
all parts of his army, although it may consist of 
tens of thousands scattered over miles of ground. 
Hence there can be no excuse for orders going 
astray or being misinterpreted, and absolutely 
no chance of surprise. No Japanese soldiers 
are being uselessly sacrificed because of lack of 
means for obtaining information or confirming 
seemingly ambiguous orders. 
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MEMBERS OF A JAPANESE SIGNAL CORPS ‘**WIGWAGGING”’ FROM AN OUTPOST. 
































KUROKI, LEADER OF THE JAPANESE ADVANCE. 


BY HIRATA 


T the break of day of the first of May, 

1904, the entire battery of the Third Di- 

vision of the First Japanese army opened fire 
upon the Russians across the Yalu River. 

On a hilitop on the Korean side you could see 
aman, Upon his head was the snow of sixty win- 
ters. By the way the field-glasses in his hand 
were directed, his interest seemed to be as wide 
as the battlefield before him. He had seen 
many wars. Many times his country had called 
to him. Since his eighteenth year she has never 
found him wanting. Always above his head 
waved the imperial flag of Nippon. He was 
over her cradle in the stormy days of the Res- 
toration, when the New Nippon was born. In 
the war of the Satsuma rebellion, at the capture 
of Weihaiwei, he held his place ; and again, in 
the autumn of his life, came the call to the flag. 
Once again the men of the First Army Corps 
were happy to see at their head the ever-young, 
elderly commander of many other heroic days. 

Only the gods could tell you what were Gen- 
eral Kuroki’s emotions as he looked over the 
battletield of the Yalu. That was the first battle 
on which the fate of the Nippon army depended. 
Can an Oriental race stand against a white one ? 
This also was the question which this battle 
was to decide, once for all. That was the first 
battle, as well, in which this veteran commander 
was asked to strike one great blow for the very 
life of his beloved Nippon. Who shall say that 
there was no prayer within the heart of General 
Kuroki? Ile must have prayed to the gods that 
this might be the last battle in which he would 
be compelled to witness the sacrifice of so many 
thousands of Nippon’s brave sons for the defense 
of their country. He had shared with his soldier 
boys the hardships of camp. Side by side with 
them he had fought for his country. Ue had 
run the race of life, always for the defense and 
honor of his country. He must have then felt 
that he was in the last arena of his life, and 
certainly the old commander might be permitted 
to pray to the gods that, after this last heroic 
effort in behalf of his country, he might be per 
mitted to go back to his simple home-life ; that 
the future of his country might be smooth ; that 
strife might cease. The men who saw the com- 
mander on that morning were moved to tears, 
they tell us. 

What profits it fora man of sixty to share 
the rations of a private, of coarse rice and dried 


TATSUO. 


fish, to brave the Korean winter and the Korean 
road, which is worse, that he might have glory, 
that he might have wealth ? 

“The military,” says Tolstoy, “trained for 
murder, having passed years in a school of inhu- 
manity, coarseness, and idleness, rejoice—poo! 
men—because, besides an increase of their salary, 
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GENERAL BARON KUROKI TAMESADA, 


(General Kuroki is of pure Samurai blood, of an old Jap- 
anese family. and not of half Polish origin, as has been 
reported in the newspapers.) 


the slaughter of superiors opens vacancies for 
their promotion.” Here is one of them : 

In the first year of Koka,—that is to say, 
1844,—in the city of Kogoshima, in a quiet 
street, was born a child to whom the elders gave 
the name of Shichizaemon. This city was a 
famous spot. There were born Field Marshal 
Marquis Oyama, Admiral Togo, and the great- 
est of all Nipponese military leaders, Saigo Nan- 
shu. 

Young Shichizaemon was in the vigor of Ins 
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youth when the New Nippon was entangling 
herself in her baby speeches and gestures. ‘The 
civil war,—the Ojishin, or great earth-shakings, 
as we called it.—which brought about the res- 
toration of actual powers of government into 
the hands of his majesty the Emperor, and 
translated the power and prestige of the Shogun 
government into gentle furniture in the hall of 
history, was led principaliy by the two most 
powerful clans of the time, Satsuma and Choshu. 
Prince Shimazu was the lord of Satsuma clan. At 
the head of the Satsuma samurai, Saigo Nanshu 
led the brocade banner of his majesty all victori- 
ous over the Shogun’s forces. And under this 
famous commander you could see our young 
man, rather silent, and always calm, who seemed 
to take life seriously, and who was known among 
his comrades as Kuroki Tamesada (for as he 
grew in years Kuroki changed the name of his 
youth to Tamesada). Excellent conduct secured 
young Kuroki promotion to be the chief of a sub- 
company. At the head of this unpretentious 
band of Satsuma samurai he saw the famous 
battles of Fushima and of Yodo; and he was 
also at the memorable death-struggles of the 
Shogun’s forces at Aizu and at Yakamatsu. 

It was in the second moon of the following 
year that he was promoted to the command of 
a sub-company of the first company. Promo- 
tions then came rapidly to him, and in the 
seventh moon of the fourth year of Meiji, we 
find him a captain, and at the head of a sub- 
company of the bodyguard of the Emperor. 
Later, he was promoted to the rank of major, 
and then he was made lieutenant-colonel. 

Then came the tenth year of Meiji. In that 
year the samurai ideals of the Elder Nippon 
met in battle the dreams and aspirations of the 
New. In this Waterloo of the Old Nippon the 
best fighting blood of the nation was shed,— 
Satsuma men against Satsuma, and Choshu 
against Choshu ; the superior resources of the 
imperial army against the genius of Saigo and 
his fellow-captains! Such was the stage which 
called upon the then Lieutenant-Colonel Kuroki 
and bade him show to the world what make of 
man he was. For one hundred and eighty days 
on a stretch, Kuroki was in the thick of the fight. 

Then came the historic year of 1894. In the 
opening days of the year, he was ordered to take 
a trip of investigation through the forts at Fu- 
kuoka, Kokura, Akamagaseki, Tsushima. and 
Okinawa. Now these are the principal points 
of defense in southern Nippon. Already the 
more than first signs of the gathering storm of 
war were above the far-Eastern horizon. The 


poet of the time has said that «the peace of the 
far East was as secure as an egg at the end of a 
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cobweb thread.” On the twenty-fifth day of 
July, 1894, was issued the order for mobilization. 
General Kuroki looked after the concentration 
of reserves at different points of embarkation. 
Referring to this period of the Chino-Nippon 
war, he simply remarked that in comparison the 
days he spent in China commanding his division 
were an agreeable stretch of vacation. The only 
time he worked at all was in the opening days 
of the war, when the rapid concentration of the 
reserves taxed his wits. 

It was close to midnight of January 29, 
1895,—to be precise, 11.55 p.m. To General 
Kuroki, who was at the head of the Sixth Divi- 
sion, came a messenger from Field Marshal 
Oyama. The Sixth Division was back of the 
hill ranges of Weihaiwei. The message which 
came to General Kuroki was simple. It said to 
attack and take Weihaiwei—that was all. 
Facing him, and screening the bay of Weihai- 
wei, were twelve massive forts that had sixty- 
four Kruppand Armstrong guns of twenty-four- 
centimeter caliber. These forts defended a 
stretch of six hundred and fifty meters. Behind 
this screen, on the peaceful bay of Weihaiwei, 
was the remnant of the Peiyang squadron. 
From where he stood in the early light of Jan- 
uary 30, 1895, General Kuroki, through his field- 
glasses, could see his men climbing over the 
frozen rocks and over snow to the attack of the 
forts. The combined fire of the twelve forts 
and of the Chinese vessels in the bay enveloped 
his men in a mantle of fire and smoke. At eleven 
in the morning, when the fury of the battle 
cleared away somewhat, the Sun flag was seen 
floating from eleven out of the twelve of the 
forts. General Kuroki had just seen a super- 
human feat of human courage. The scene, 
however, did not seem to move him in the least. 
Watching him, one would have supposed that he 
was looking upon a bit of every-day activity,— 
tilling a field, for example. The taking of the 
last fort of the twelve was more furious than 
any incident in connection with the capture of 
Weihaiwei. The Nippon soldiers, with their 
stubborn and almost mechanical steadiness, made 
for it. Now, all the guns of the Chinese vessels 
had no other object at this time than to push 
back this final attack of the Nippon soldiers on 
the last fort. They concentrated their fire, 
therefore, against this reckless advance. The 
ground was plowed, and the cloud of dust hung 
thick around the men who marched over the 
blood and bodies of their comrades. Still the 
commander of the Sixth Division looked un- 
touched upon the gallantry of his men. At last 
the last fort was rushed, and the Chinese were 
scattered down the frozen precipices |! The Sun 

















A CHINAMAN ON THE ‘** YELLOW PERIL.” 


Hag floated from the last of the land defenses 
of Weihaiwei. General Kuroki looked upon 
the scene as if he had expected to see noth- 
ing less. As soon as the forts were in the 
hands of the Nippon soldiers, they turned the 
captured guns upon the Chinese vessels which 
had been bombarding them. Suddenly there 
came a messenger to General Kuroki. He said, 
‘Major-General Odera was struck by a shell, 
which caused his instant death.” General Ku- 
roki turned around and looked at the messenger, 
and said, “ What did you say ?” 

In the eyes of the messenger, and also in his 
voice, which repeated the black news, there 
were tears. Major-General Odera had held the 
proud record of being the bravest man in the en- 
tire Nipponarmy. That meantsomething. ‘he 
general was silent. What he said at last was: 
*Odera dead? He died well.” 
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Surely that was simple. What impressed the 
men about General Kuroki was the tone of his 
voice, the attitude of the general. General 
Kuroki, who could look upon thousands of his 
brave soldiers placed upon the altar of his coun- 
try’s honor and watch them baptize with their 
blood the frozen precipices, down Motien forts, 
in perfect peace, was stirred almost to a stormy 
point of emotional excitement at the news of 
the death of his comrade, Major General Odera. 
The men who happened to be present at this 
scene declare that they had never seen the gen- 
eral, or any man for that matter, so affected in 
all their lives. 

General Kuroki has the reputation of being 
cold by nature. It is wrong to pronounce the 
Mississippi shallow because it does not make as 
much noise as a mountain rill every moment of 
its life. 





A CHINAMAN ON THE “YELLOW PERIL.” 


BY CHANG 


YOW TONG. 


[Mr. Chang (formerly secretary of the Chinese World’s Fair Commission) is 2 young Chinaman of means, 


who is devoting himself to the self-imposed task of making China understood by the Western world. 
of a high-class family, was educated in this country (although he has not become Americanized), and 
He has just published a small volume of poems descriptive of the Louisiana Purchase 


traveled extensively. 


He comes 
has 


Exposition, which is really a fine tribute to American influence on China. | 


en. phrase, the “Yellow Peril,” which 
originally meant danger from the Chinese 
race, was coined by the European newspapers 
in the far East during the Boxer uprising of 
1900 in northern China. 

When Germany demanded. Kiao-Chau Bay ; 
France, Kwong-Chau Bay; and Russia, Port 
Arthur; while innumerable concessions and 
privileges were demanded in quick succession 
by three or four other nations in 1897 and 1898, 
it seemed even to the drowsy Chinese that the 
partition of China had at last arrived. This idea 
was strengthened by the tone of the local foreign 
press, which openly discussed the subject while 
the foreign powers were at the same time mark- 
ing out their particular spheres of influence. 
It was no wonder, therefore, that the Chinese 
thought the European nations had decided to 
carry out the nefarious plan. To counteract 
such a scheme, the Boxers resolved to drive out 
of China all foreigners, and even native sympa 
thizers with foreigners. 

It was thought at the time by Europeans that 
this Boxer movement would spread all over 
China, and they predicted that there would be 


much future trouble. Strongly convinced that 
the whole of China would riseein arms against 
all aliens, the foreign cry was “ Yellow Peril,” 
and yellow journalism was widely circulated, 
cursing the Chinese for defending their own 
country, which Russia, Germany, and France 
were eager to seize. And seize it they did. I 
expressly single out these because they are the 
ones who contemplate territorial aggrandize- 
ment. They had already hatched their plan of 
spoliation and robbery when they coerced Japan 
into the retrocession of the Liao-tung Peninsula 
in 1895, in order to reserve the Asiatic mainland 
for themselves. 


AN ABSURDITY, AN IMPOSSIBILITY. 


Peril and danger from the Chinese! What 
absurdity! What danger could there be from 
a nation whose policy is peace at any price, and 
who went to war only when forced to do so? 
What could an agricultural and trading people 
do to endanger the safety of nations which are 
armed to the teeth, whose glory is militarism, 
whose pride is arms, and whose thirst is terri- 
tory ? 
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Who does not know the march of Russia 
across the Asiatic continent? Who can be 
blind to the aspirations of France, which, after 
the defeat of 1870, turned her attention to colo- 
nial expansion (or land-stealing) in Asia, Africa, 
and other parts of the world? What person 
can be so ignorant as not to see that Germany 
has appropriated vast regions in Africa, snatched 
seaports in Asia, islands in the Pacific, and at- 
tempted to gain a foothold in South America ? 
When the rightful owner of the land makes 
some resistance, they instantly cry out “ peril.” 
Surely it has been peril to those who resisted, 
not peril to those who robbed It is the high- 
wayman’s cry. The “ Yellow Peril” should be 
interpreted : peril to and not from the yellow race. 

The Germans are doing all they can to blind 
the world and make Europe and America be- 
lieve that there actually is a “ Yellow Peril.” 
They are trying to rouse the Occidental nations 
to an imaginary danger and to goad the Cau- 
casian race on to the subjugation of Asia. They 
are doing their utmost to create a racial preju- 
dice to further their own ends. They like to 
see Russia, backed up by the great Western 
powers, win over Japan, and thereby gain some- 
thing for themselves. With Russia’s victory 
they expect the speedy partition of China, a 
large slice of which will surely come to Ger- 
many, Russia’s friend, sympathizer, and partner. 
For was it not for Asiatic land-robbing that 
Germany joined Russia and France in the co- 
ercion of Japan in 1895? Russia’s victory in 
the present war would mean that the Musco- 
vites’ policy would be concentrated in the de- 
velopment of her far-Eastern possessions, which 
would so absorb her attention and strain her re- 
sources that Germany would be able to sleep 
quietly for years with no concern-as to her 
frontiers contiguous to the Bear. If Russia 
loses, then Germany must be forever apprehen- 
sive of her possession of Kiao-Chau Bay. It 
will be within striking distance of Japan, the 
conqueror of Russia. Russia will no more 
stand between her and Japan to divert Japanese 
attention to Manchuria and leave Kiao-Chau to 
be strengthened and developed at leisure. With 
Russia defeated, Germany must stand alone in 
northern China. 

Why is France crying “ Yellow Peril?” Be- 
cause Russia is her ally, and she has loaned her 
Because Russian defeat means the 
Because 


vast sums. 
delaying of the partition of China. 


Russia's failure to expand in the East means 
that Russia must expand in Europe, in which 
case she will crowd Germany, and Germany may 
crowd France. Such an event may not seem 


possible, but it is the logical outcome of the 
“Yellow Peril” theory. France has charged 
the Japanese with the breaking of international 
law in the first naval attack on Port Arthur. 
I wish to remind France that she attacked the 
Chinese fleet at Foo-Chow in 1884 with the same 
“treachery ” before war was officially declared. 
France taught this lesson to Japan. 

Russia is reaping the « Yellow Peril ” because 
she has had the “yellow fever,”—the fever of 
conquering and ruling the yellow race. 


NO PERIL TO ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


Why is it that England and America do not 
see the “Yellow Peril?” Because they know 
that the invasion of Europe and America will 
never come. Because England and America 
have so shaped their courses in their Asiatic 
possessions that the natives cannot and will not 
be driven to think of revolt, much less invasion. 
The liberty, freedom, fair play, and privileges 
granted by England and America to their 
colonies insure contentment and stability among 
the natives. Any one who compares the con- 
dition of the Straits Settlements and Annam 
will be immediately convinced of their respec- 
tive conditions and corresponding prosperity. 
The troubles in German Africa are the outcome 
of cruelty ; the flourishing condition of the 
Sandwich Islands is the fruit of impartiality. 
The “ Yellow Peril” of the Mongols under Gen- 
ghis Khan is a thing of the past,—dead six cen- 
turies ago. Asia then suffered far more than 
Europe, only the eastern border of which was 
visited by the Tartars. Nearly every nation on 
the Asiatic mainland was conquered, and the 
Chinese suffered most terribly from their in- 
vasion. 

The “ Yellow Peril” will never come again. 
If it comes at all, it will be at the time when 
European civilization has retrograded and 
Europeans return to a condition of savagery far 
below that of their ancestors before the days of 
Cesar. The “Yellow Peril” is only possible 
when the Asiatics are superior to the Europeans 
in culture, science, art, and general civilization, 
just as the Europeans, superior to the Asiatics 
in these respects, now dominate Asia. It will 
come when Europe and America, weakened by 
incessant wars, are so helpless that not only the 
Asiatics, but even the Eskimos and Laplanders 
will be able to dictate terms. When the Asi- 
atics are able to overrun Europe and America 
it will not be the day of a “ Yellow Peril,” but 
the day of a “golden era.” If that day ever 
comes, it will mean that the Asiatics are so su- 
perior that they deserve the conquest of the world. 
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SOME PROMINENT ITALIAN PERIODICALS. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE READ IN ITALY. 


HE Italians, while one of the oldest races, 
form one of the newest nations on the con- 

tinent of Europe. Their periodical press is per. 
haps the youngest, and Italy has no such modern 
periodical literature as we find in other countries. 
It is only thirty-four years since what is now the 
kingdom of Italy numbered many different small 
states and governments, and in most of these 
political liberty was very much restricted by 
absolutism. Political discussion especially was 
dangerous, and in Lombardy, which was then 
under Austrian rule, even historical writing was 
forbidden. The writing of philosophical works 
was absolutely prohibited under the Papal gov- 
ernment up to 1871. Gradually, periodicals be- 
gan to appear, and to-day, while there is a free 
press, it is young and comparatively limited 
in number. Besides these conditions, the Ital- 
ians seem naturally to take more to books than 
to periodicals. The educated people read liter- 
ature in book form rather than articles in re- 
views, and the masses are not at all concerned 
with questions of politics. The higher classes 


read French books, and the common people read 
scarcely anything. The periodical literary press 
is not what might be called popular, and it is 
patronized almost exclusively by the cultivated 
classes. It publishes literature and controversial 
matter of a scientific nature, which can interest 
only serious and studious people. By reason of 
this very seriousness of character, the Italian 
magazines are seldom illustrated. 

The leader of the Italian reviews, the best 
known and most ably conducted, is the Nuova 
Antologia (New Anthology), of Rome, which is 
a high-class monthly review, publishing articles 
of a literary, scientific, and philosophic charac- 
ter, contributed chiefly by university professors. 
The Nuova Antologia is about thirty years old, 
and is edited by Maggiorino Ferraris, an ex- 
member of the Italian cabinet. The Rassegnu 
Nazionale (National Review), published in Flor- 
ence, is of the same general character as the 
Nuova Antologia, but often more serious. It is 
similar in form, and has high standing. The 
Rivista Moderna (Modern Review) and the Jtaliu 
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Moderna (Modern Italy), of Rome, are new maga- 
zines, slightly more popular in tone than the 
two already mentioned ; and the Revue d’Italie 
(Italian Review) is published in French for the 
benefit of foreigners. The Radicals have two 
monthlies: the ivista Italiana di Sociologia 
(Italian Sociological Review), of Rome; and 
the Riforma Sociale (Social Review), of Turin, 
both of which are Republican and Socialistic in 
their sympathies. The forma is six or seven 
years old. It is an important review, being an 
authority on politics and social economics, and 
is edited by Signor Colaianni, a Republican 
leader, a professor in the University of Naples, 
and one of the members of the House of Dep- 
uties. J//nerva, of Rome, is a sort of weekly 
Review of Reviews. Some of these reviews,—such 
as Natura ed Arte (Nature and Art), of Milan ; the 
Secolo X_X. (Twentieth Century), of Milan ; the 
Himporium(Emporium),of Bergamo,—havea wide 
range, are very well illustrated, and somewhat 
similar in style to the American reviews. The 
Civiltd Cattolica (Catholic Civilization), of Rome, 
is amonthly review 
published by one of 
the daily newspa- 
pers, and is devoted 
to the interests of 
the Church, par- 
ticularly of the 
priests. 

There are in wat 

\ 

Italy several ree A 
views of an exclu- 
sively technical na- 
ture, such as the 
Cronache della Ci- 
viltd Elleno- Latina 
(Chronicles of the 
Greco-Latin Civili- 
zation), edited by 
Professor de Gu- 
bernatis. The ob- 
ject of the journal 
is to study the de- 
velopment of all the 
neo-Latin races 





PROF. ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS. 


(Editor of Cronache della Civiltd 
Elleno-Latina, one of the ablest 
and best known of Italian edi- 
tors. He was formerly director 
of the Minerva, the Italian Re- 
view of Reviews, and is still 
professor of Italian literature 
in the University of Rome, and 
a member of the House of Dep- 





ex t Fealie uties. In the early part of the 
rene 1, tallan, present year, he made a lecture 
and Spanish. The tour of the United States.) 


Bollettino delle Fi- 

nanze Ferrovie e Lavori Pubblici (Bulletin of 
Finances, Railroads, and Public Works), is a 
government publication; the Bollettino della So- 
eieta Geografica Italiana (Bulletin of the Ital- 
ian Geographical Society) is devoted to geo. 
graphical studies in general; the AMonitore Ter- 
nico (Technical Monitor), for engineers and archi- 
tects ; the /talia Coloniale (Colonial Italy), for the 
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development of the Italian colonies ; the Aivistu 
del Touring (Review of Touring), of a sporty char- 
acter. There is alsoa military review, the Rivista 
di Artiglieria e Genio (Review of Artillery and 
Engineering), published in Rome ; and, finally. a 
review for the great events of the é/ite,—of coun- 
try life, society, etc.,—the Verde e Azzurro (Green 
and Blue). 

During the last few years, Italian weeklies 
have begun to cover a wide range. They are 
more popular in tone than the monthlies. In 
Milan, there is a popular weekly illustrated re- 
view of the news, the Jllustrazione Italiana (11- 
lustrated Italian), a popular progressive journal 
of sixteen pages, noted for its illustrations. The 
Tribune Illustrata (Illustrated Tribune) is pub- 
lished in Rome. The Marzocco, of Florence, is a 
very high-class publication. It takes its title 
from the name of a celebrated statue of a lion, 
a copy of which is on the steps of the Palazzo 
della Signoria, in Florence, and which is an em- 
blem of Florence itself. There is also the Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, an organ of new artistic and 
literary ideas. In Milan, there is the Corriere 
//ustrata (Illustrated Courier), published by the 
Corriere della Sera, a weekly review illustrated in 
color. Milan has also the Lettura (Letter), a 
popular illustrated weekly, five or six years old, 
Liberal, and containing good stories, novels, and 
romances. In Florence, also, is published the 
popular and famous Papagaillo (Paroquet), a jour- 
nal of political cartoons, which is circulated all 
over the world. The double-page cartoon each 
week in the Papagallo has a caption in Italian, 
French, and English. The other two famous 
cartoon papers of Italy are the Pasyuino (Pas-: 
quino was the name given by the Roman com- 
mon people to an ancient deformed statue still 
standing near the Palazzo Brasdi, on the pedes- 
tal of which they wrote jokes, epigrams, satires), 
published in Turin, famous for its wit ; and the 
Fischietto (Little Whistle), also of Turin, which 
is perhaps the best Italian cartoon journal. Be- 
sides these, there are in Italy many weekly pa- 
pers of satirical humor, which could be called 
political, humorous papers, and are weekly paro- 
dies of public life, such as the Bruscolo (Bother), 
of Florence ; the Travaso delle Idee (Journey of 
an Idea), of Rome ; Guerrin Meschino (a romantic 
hero of the Middle Ages), of Milan; and Mon- 
siqnor Perrelli, of Naples. 

The Italian dailies are generally not larger 
than four pages. The contents of the Italian 
daily papers are the work of literary writers 
rather than of mere reporters, and the greater 
part of them is written by well-known authors. 
The space for advertisements is generally very 
much restricted, and the first article, known as 
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the articolo di fondo (+ Leading Article”), on the 
front page of the paper, makes it look somewhat 
like the editorial page of the American papers. 
These “leaders” generally come from the best 
Italian political pens. Altogether, the Italian 
daily journal is very serious. The daily press 
is divided into three camps, in accordance with 
the three main political parties; and there are 
Monarchical, Radical (subdivided into Republi- 
can, Socialistic, etc.), and Clerical papers, known 
respectively as the White, Red, and Black press. 

Italian daily journalism has made considerable 
advance during the past few years. Rome, nat- 
urally, has the largest number of high-class 
dailies. The largest, best known, and most ably 
edited of all the Italian dailies is, no doubt, the 
Tribuna (Tribune), of Rome. It is an evening 
daily, and its political news is accurate. It is 
read all over the kingdom. The 7ribuna is seri- 
ous, and is the official organ of the government. 
It is the oldest Italian daily. During the last 
three or four years, it has had a rival in the 
Giornale d'Italia (Journal of Italy), also of the 
capital, which is a progressive sheet, and semi- 
officially inspired. This newspaper has been 
publishing excellent news of the Russo-Japanese 
war, in many cases securing information ahead 
of other European journals. The Popolo Romano 
(Roman People) is another governmental daily, 
more popular in tone. Then there is the Patria, 
the organ of the Freemasons. 

The differences between Church and State nat- 
urally furnish material formuchrivalry. The 7’r- 
buna and the Giornale d'Italia are the champions 
of the Quirinal, but the Vatican also has its or- 
gans. ‘The chief among these is the Osservatore 
Romano (Roman Observer), a well-edited daily 
much opposed to the government. It is pub- 
lished and edited by churchmen, and takes a 
decided stand on all questions of religion and 
politics. The Voce della Veritd (Voice of Truth) 
is also one of the organs of the Church. The 
Socialists have a daily, L’ Avanti (Forward), a 
serious journal, of Rome, which is read all over 
Italy. Two other dailies of the capital should 
also be mentioned : the Asino (Donkey), a comic 
Socialistic enemy of the priests; and the Mes- 
saggiero (Messenger), a sensational non-political 
journal for servants, poorer government em- 
ployees, and the lower classes generally. 

Outside of Rome, there are a number of im- 
portant dailies in Naples, Milan, and Florence. 


The JMattino (Morning), of Naples, is one of the 
ablest dailies in all Italy. Signor Eduardo 
Scarfoglio formerly edited, in collaboration with 
his wife, Signoria Matilde Serao, the Corriere di 
Napoli (The Courier of Naples). Signor Scar- 
foglio, now a wealthy man, was a penniless boy 
at the beginning of his career, and Matilde Serao, 
now one of the best Italian woman writers, was a 
telegraph operator. The Corriere di Napoli went 
into bankruptcy, and Scarfoglio and Serao pub- 
lished the Mattino (Morning), of Naples, a very 
much-read paper. Later they separated, and 
Matilde Serao published, and still publishes, the 
Giorno (Day), and a weekly paper, the Settémana 
(Week). The evening paper of Naples is the 
Pungolo (Spur). Both of these journals sup- 
port the government, and are widely read 
throughout all southern Italy. There is also the 
Roma (Rome), Republican, and a very popular 
newspaper. In Sicily, the best-known daily is 
the Ora (Hour), of Palermo. Florence has 
the Nazione (Nation), and /ttore Heramosca (the 
name of a famous Italian duelist). The Perse- 
veranza (Perseverance), of Milan, is a very well- 
known government organ. Another paper of 
tue same kind is the Corriere della Sera (Evening 
Courier). The leader, and most important of 
all the Republican newspapers in Italy, is pub- 
lished in Milan, and is the Secolo (Century); of 
the same stripe, but less important, is the Tempo 
(Times). 

In Bologna, the Resto del Carlino is a morn- 
ing newspaper—a Conservative organ. (Carlino 
is the name of a Papal piece of money.) The 
Radical newspaper of Bologna is the Avvenire 
(Future). There is in Venice the Gazzetta di 
Venezia (Venice Gazette), the manager and 
owner of which was Ferruccio Macola, a repre- 
sentative in the Italian Parliament, who killed 
in a duel the famous leader of the Italian Re- 
publican party, Signor Felice Cavallotti. Other 
papers of Venice are the Gazzettino (Little Jour- 
nal) and the Adriatico (Adriatic). These three 
papers are Conservative. 

In Turin, there are the Stampa (Press) and the 
Gazzetta del Popolo (People’s Journal), the two 
oldest Italian newspapers. Piedmont, under the 
rule of the Savoy family, and now the ruling 
dynasty of Italy, was the only part of Italy 
where, before 1870, the press had sufficient free 
dom. In Genoa, there are the Caffaro and the 
Secolo XLX. (Nineteenth Century). 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 





THE CZAR OF RUSSIA AT HOME. 


N intimate personal sketch of the Czar ap- 
pears in Cassell’s Magazine, by an anony- 
mous writer. The article closes with the follow. 
ing lines : 
‘*My happiness was born at night, 
It has only flourished in darkness; 


I have lost my joy in life, 
I wander wearily in gloom. 


**My soul gropes, sadly searching, 
In mental fog,—it pines 
And prays and suffers, 
But finds no peace on earth.” 


These lines are a translation of verses by the 
Czar himself, «the translation of which conveys 
an utterly inadequate idea of the veritable ecstasy 
of sorrow contained in the original text.” The 
Czar is described as a strange and inexplicable 
combination of the crassest contradictions and 
most divergent extremes. The writer states 
that the Czar receives a bigger salary than any 
other man in the world. From the public ex- 
chequer he receives nearly a million pounds per 
annum, paid in monthly installments, sent him 
in the form of a check on the National Bank of 

tussia. His private income is three or four 

times as big as his official. He has a hundred 
estates, and a hundred palaces and castles. He 
has more servants than any one else in the world, 
numbering more than thirty thousand. His 
private stables contain five thousand horses. 


AN ENGLISH HOME. 


This is the writer’s account of the imperial 
day: 


The Czar habitually rises at 6 A.M., and eats a char- 
acteristically English breakfast of ham and eggs, bread 
and butter, with marmalade prepared by an English 
maker, and tea. This predilection for English manners 
and customs is common to both Czar and Czarina, for 
both like English fare best, both prefer using English 
to their respective mother tongues, and both are agreed 
upon the necessity of educating their children accord- 
ing to English methods. Immediately after breakfast, 
the Czar begins to smoke some of the heaviest brands 
of Havana cigars, which he continues to puff almost 
continuously till bedtime, notwithstanding the fact 
that his doctors have warned him again and again. 


By 7 o'clock he is at his desk, discharging 
his many duties as chief soldier, sailor, Pope, 
and judge, all rolled into one. On an average, 





THE CZAR, THE CZARINA, AND THEIR FOUR DAUGHTERS. 


(A son was born on August 12, 1904.) 


five hundred documents pass through his hands 
every week-day. 


Lunch is a light meal, consisting of dainty hors 
WVoeuvres,—soup, one course of meat, with vegetables, 
and a sweet dish, generally of the kind found on the 
tables of middle-class homes in England. Nothing but 
English is spoken, and as the domestics in attendance 
are purposely Russians, unable to understand a word of 
any other language, the conversation is free and unre- 
strained. After lunch, the Czar devotes a couple of 
hours to recreation of different kinds. 


Dinner consists of five or six courses, plain 
and wholesome kinds of food being more in evi- 


dence than fancy dishes. A dinner party is . 


generally limited to six or eight persons. After 
dinner, the Czar generally enjoys the Russian 
gambling game called «« Wint,” and invariably 
plays for high stakes. Then the Czarina regales 
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the company with music, and sometimes the 
Czar and Czarina play duets on the piano to- 
gether. On retiring, the Czarina often reads 
aloud to the Czar, sometimes from the 7%mes, or 
the latest English novel or review. The Czar 
makes a practice of retiring to rest by 11 o’clock. 
The writer describes how the action of the Czar 
is limited by the action of the bureaucracy. 


“The Czar is never’ a leader, like the German 
Emperor, but he is continually being led by 
some influential man or group of men.” The 
rescript on disarmament is thus ascribed to the 
temporary ascendency of M. Bloch. The pre- 
cautions taken against assassination chill his 
heart, and explain the gloom expressed in the 
lines recorded above, 





RUSSIAN ICONS AND ICONOLATRY. 


HRISTIANITY in Russia has perhaps been 
less modified by modern ideas than any- 
where else in the world, the Armenian 
and Coptic churches alone excepted. 
Russian Christianity, upon the whole, 
may be said to still «‘ represent the views 
that prevailed in the Greek Empire soon 
after the establishment of the state 
church and_ the official 
introduction of the ven- 
eration of saints.” The 
Reformation did not 
reach Russia, and so 
the iconolatry, or rev- 
erence shown to pic- 
tures, is still one of the 
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St. Alexis, 
Kuropatkin’s patron saint. 


















St. Alexander Nevski. 


characteristic features of worship in the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church. The editor of the Open 
Court, Dr. Paul Carus, has a study of 
Russian iconolatry in a recent number 
of his magazine, and in describing the 
famous folding icon of St. Petersburg, 
which we reproduce on this page, hesays : 


This most famous of Russian icons is cred- 
ited by many pious believ- 
ers with miraculous pow- 
ers. Itshowsin thecenter 
one of the most notable 
Russian saints, St. Alex- 
ander Nevski, who, in his 
worldly capacity, was a 
sovereign that reigned at 
Novgorod. He waged a 


St. Nicholas, 
the thaumaturgist. 


THE FOLDING ICON OF THE CITY OF ST. PETERSBURG, INTRUSTED TO GENERAL KUROPATKIN.ON HIS DEPARTURE FOR 
MANCHOURIA, 
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victorious war with Sweden and gained a decisive 
victory on the banks of the river Neva in 1240, 
hence the people called him the hero of Neva, or, in 
Russian, Nevski, under which name he became en- 
deared to Russian patriots, and may be considered as 
the most popular saint in the Czar’s domain. On the 
left-hand wing of the St. Petersburg folding icon we 
see St. Alexis, who happens to be the special patron 
saint of Kuropatkin, whose Christian name is Alexis. 
On the right-hand wing we see another famous Rus- 
sian saint, who holds the first place after St. Alexander 
Nevski in the hearts of good Russian Christians, St. 
Nicholas the Miracle-Worker, or, as he is more com- 
monly called in Greek, “the thaumaturgist.” Above 
the centerpiece appear the three busts of the Holy 
Family,—Christ, the Virgin Mary, and St. Joseph. A 
Russian cross surmounts the whole, and incidently 
we call attention to the fact that the Russian cross 
possesses a slanting beam, which represents the seating 
plug on which crucified persons used to be placed, 
a feature which, for esthetical reasons, has been 
omitted in the Western Church or is supplanted by a 
footrest. 

Speaking of the wide, almost universal, em- 
ployment of icons in Russian worship,. Dr. 
Carus says : 


Icons are very extensively used in Russian worship, 
so much so that every Russian regiment has its patron 
saint, whose icon is kept in the church of the garrison, 
which in war-time may be a tent, after the fashion of 
the Jewish Tabernacle, and is in charge of a clergy- 
man, a deacon, and other functionaries, who attend to 
the usual religious duties. The day of the regiment’s 
saint is celebrated by the regiment, and clergymen car- 
rying a crucifix are sometimes present in battle to en- 
courage the wavering and to comfort the wounded and 
dying. All people who have a desire to be orthodox, 
especially the people of the peasantry, carry on a little 
chain or string around their necks, underneath their 
clothes, a small cross or some sacred image given them 
on the day of baptism. The icon of a saint is tacitly 
assumed to assure the presence of the saint himself, and 
so, since the saint is believed to bea miracle-worker, most 
of the icons are credited with miraculous powers. The 
logic of the argument is primitive, but on its own prem- 
ises quite consistent, and the truth is that an unshaken 
faith in miracles sometimes, under certain circum- 
stances, rendered possible the most extraordinary events. 
Much can be said for as well as against icons. Protes- 
tantism and, more so, Puritanism, reject them as pagan, 
while both the Greek and Roman Catholic churches 
have sanctioned their use. 





KUROPATKIN FROM A SWEDISH POINT OF VIEW. 


| commenting on the reported differences 

between General Kuropatkin and Admiral 
Alexieff, the Swedish popular illustrated maga- 
zine Variw (Stockholm) declares that it will be 
very difficult for the Russian commander-in- 
chief to retrieve the losses his armies and gen- 
erals have already suffered in their defensive 
campaign. 


Napoleon once wrote to the Directory in Paris, when 
they wanted to impose upon him an associate command- 
er in Italy, “‘A bad commander-in-chief is better than 
two equally good ones.” Admitting this statement to be 
true, what shall we think of two bad or, at least, medi- 
ocre, codrdinate commanders, since it has been fully evi- 
dent that neither Alexieff nor Kuropatkin has any mil- 
itary talent. For Kuropatkin, it is indeed hard luck 
that, in the press, he has been described as a matchless 
chief and organizer. Asa former minister of war, he 
should have known the condition of the Russian troops 
in Asia, and whether the Russian army organization, 
whose principal creator he is, would really stand the 
test of war. He seems not to have had the slightest 
knowledge of either, is just as surprised as others at 
the facts in a conflict which the Russian policy has pro- 
voked. Kuropatkin, together with [the late] von Plehve, 
and the head of the Holy Synod, Pobiedonostseff, is at 
the head of the present Russian system,and he, conse- 
quently, bears the greatest responsibility for the mis- 
takes and corruption which the Russian army organi- 
zation has demonstrated. Compared with the great 
barbarity which he has shown in shooting captured 
Japanese officers as spies, while his troops burn and 
devastate the territory which they are compelled to 


leave, all the silly talk about the ‘yellow peril” be- 
comes more and more futile. 





GENERAL KUROPATKIN. 
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THE LATE MINISTER VON PLEHVE, A TYPICAL BUREAUCRAT. 


HILE not unanimous, judgment on the 
late Russian minister, Katcheslav Con- 
stantinovitch von Plehve, has been that he was 
the apostle of reactionism, and represented all 
the backward, unprogressive, and detestable 
characteristics of the Russian autocracy. His 
activities had an astonishingly wide range. The 
special correspondent of the London Daily 
Chronicle, who was recently sent to Russia to 
report on the internal unrest in the movements 
of the industrial classes in that country, says of 
the late minister : 


He was only fifty-six years of age, yet,—as public 
prosecutor, head of the police, secretary of the council 
of the empire, and minister of the interior successively, 
—he made “order reign in Warsaw ;” dispersed the 
revolutionists of the late seventies and early eighties 
among the prisons of European and Asiatic Russia ; 
‘“ Russified ” the Baltic provinces; spread terror and 
ruin among Jews and other heretics; crippled the 
zemstvos; provoked labor disturbances, in which 
many lives were lost, in Odessa, Baku, Kiev, and other 
towns ; flouted M. Witte and his allies and entered into 
the fruit of their labors, such as it was; put the uni- 
versities under a humiliating military tutelage ; almost 
openly provoked the Jewish massacres in Kishineff and 
Homel; suppressed the jacquerie in the provinces of 
Poltava and Kharkov; and finally robbed the Arme- 
nian Church of property of an estimated value of eleven 
millions sterling. Throughout this unparalleled career 
he maintained his influence with the throne and defied 
allopposition. The fate of Bogloliepoff, Sipyaghin, Bog- 
danovitch, Bobrikoff, and the vice-governor of Eliza- 
bethpol, the attempts on his own life and on Pobiedo- 
nostseff, Obolensky, General Trepoff, General Wahl, 
Baron Korff, Prince Galitzin, and a score of lesser offi- 
cials, left him unafraid and relentless. 


The main hope for his country, concludes 
this writer, lies in the fact that there is no man, 
so far as is known, of the same ability, will- 
power, and single-mindedness left to continue 
his policy. In a trenchant article in the Quar- 
terly Review (London), the character of Minister 
von Plehve is painted as detestable. He was, 
says the writer, who does not sign his name, a 
glorified chief of police. 

He was tolerably instructed, possessed an intricate 
acquaintance with the seamy side of human nature, 
knew how to touch deftly the right cords of sentiment, 
prejudice, or passion, and could keep his head in the 
most alarming crisis. When state dignitaries and offi- 
cials lost their nerve on the tragic death of Alexander 
II., M. de Plehve, then public prosecutor, was cool, self- 
possessed, resourceful. These qualifications were duly 


noted, and his promotion was rapid ; he became succes- 
sively director of the police department and secretary 
of the council of the empire, where he helped to ruin 
the Finnish nation before the destinies of one hundred 
and fifty million Russians were finally placed in his 


hands. 


Von Plehve could not be classified by nation- 
ality, genealogy, church, or party, he continues : 


Of obscure parentage, of German blood with a Jewish 
strain, of uncertain religious denomination, his ethical 
worth was gauged aright years ago by his colleagues in 
the ministry of justice, and recently again in the council 
of ministers. Aware oftheir hostile judgment, his first, 
acts were calculated to modify it. He set out for the 
sacred shrine near Moscow, the Troitsko-Serghieffsky 
monastery, where he devoutly received holy communion 
at the hands of an Orthodox priest. While he was thus 
displaying his piety in view of his subordinates, the 
peasants in Kharkov and Poltava were being cruelly 
flogged by his orders for showing signs of disaffection. 
Visiting the provinces in person, M. de Plehve promptly 
rewarded the governor of Kharkov for flogging the 
malcontents at once, and punished the governor of Pol- 
tava for flogging them only as an afterthought. 


It will be remembered that he was the third 
secretary of the interior to meet death by the 
assassin’s hand, Bogloliepoff and Sipyaghin hav- 
ing died in this office before him. A personal 
sketch of von Plehve, by Arnold White, who 
knew him intimately for fifteen years, appears 
in the Daily Despatch (Manchester). Mr. White 
calls the dead official a modern Torquemada. 
He was, says this writer, Pobiedonostseff's in- 
strument, and the persecution of the Jews under 
him surpassed the achievements of the old Span- 
ish inquisitor. Says Mr. White: 


I remember on one occasion attempting to procure 
someamelioration of the hideous cruelty inflicted on the 
Jews of Moscow by relating both to Pobiedonostseff and 
to Plehve an incident which had come under my own 
eyes. The manner in which the two men displayed their 
true nature is interesting to recall. The Holy Synod, 
which was responsible for the expulsion of the Jewish 
inhabitants of a certain district in Moscow, was indif- 
ferent to the question of the season. It was the coldest 
time of the year—the middle of January—in an extraor- 
dinarily bitter winter. In one instance a young Jew- 
ish mother, with the baby still at her breast, was turned 
out into the bitter cold, and the milk on the mother’s 
breast froze to an icicle. When I told Pobiedonostseff 
of this fact, and asked him how he could justify such 
incidents, he treated the matter as one that did not con- 
cern him. He was responsible for the policy ; with the 
manner in which the policy was carried out he had 
nothing to do. When I told Plehve of the incident his 
concern was genuine, and I was given to understand 
that orders were issued that the ‘‘ game,” which is the 
slang term in Russia for Jewish refugees, were not to be 
expelled at night during the cold season. 


A number of public men in England, includ- 
ing Mr. W. T. Stead, editor of the Review o/ 
Reviews, regard Minister von Plehve as having 
been, with all his faults, an honest man, brave 
and determined, though mistaken. Mr. Stead 
does not believe that the assassination indicates 
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the nearness of a revolution in Russia. Assas- 
sinations, he says, in an interview with the Daily 
News (London), do not mean revolutions. 


They mean that people are too weak to revolt. When 
you have a party at your back, you don’t assassinate. 
As for the killing of Bobrikoff and Plehve, I put them 
both down to irresponsible despair. A man needs two 
meals a day, and when he doesn’t get them he begins to 
think about cutting somebody’sthroat. I’m afraid there 
are a good many people in Russia who don’t get two 
meals a day. 


In a study of von Plehve, in the Morning 
Leader (London), Mr. Stead says further about 
revolution in Russia : 


Russians are inured to assassination. The old apho- 
rism about the despotism tempered by assassination still 
holds true. At the same time, it is absurd, in view of 
the fact that three American Presidents have been as- 
sassinated in our time, to regard the assassination of 
M. Plehve as proof positive of his oppression. When 
the mob of Stamboul gets impatient it sets fire to a few 
houses; when the Russian’s patience gives out he kills 
a minister, a governor, and twenty years ago he killed 
anemperor. But twenty assassinations do not make a 
revolution ; and if all the heads of the Russian govern- 
ment rolled in the dust it woald not stop the war. M. 
Plehve had nothing to do with the war; but even if he 
had been its author, his taking off would not seem to 
any Russian any argument in favor of peace. It simply 
would not occur to them that the death of a minister, 
no matter how highly placed, could possibly make any 


difference in the duty of the nation to continue fighting 
until they have defeated their enemies. For although 
the Russians have the worst of it just now, the nation 
and its government no more dream of ultimate defeat. 
than we dreamed of being beaten by the Boers. 


Von Plehve “talked smoothly” about the 
beneficent measures he was about to introduce, 
continues Mr. Stead, in the article last quoted 
from : 


He was going to found Jewish colonies, for instance, 
in Siberia and Manchuria, and he issued a decree legal- 
izing the previously illegal settlements of Jews outside 
the allotted area. He talked much about decentraliza- 
tion. But in practice he resented any attempt on the 
part of the zemstvos to discuss problems of adminis- 
tration. His intentions may have been the best in the 
world, but the result in practice was, to say the least, 
unfortunate. The situation, it must be admitted, was 
serious. Ina report which M. Plehve presented to the 
Czar in 1902 he demanded the suspension of the collec- 
tion of agricultural statistics in a large area of the em- 
pire, because the statisticians employed by the zemstvos 
used their position for inciting the peasants to agrarian 
outbreaks, like those which occurred in the govern- 
ments of Kharkov and Poltava. He was profoundly 
impressed by the dangers which threatened social or- 
der. He triumphed over Witte, but the evils with 
which he had to cope were too deeply seated to be dealt 
with by the rough-and-ready measures of rigorous re- 
pression which usually commend themselves to men in 
authority as the sole panacea for discontent. 


RUSSIAN WEAKNESS—BY RUSSIANS. 


rs open letter, signed by a prominent Rus- 

sian staff officer at the front, and ad- 
dressed to a St. Petersburg journalist who has 
been distinguishing himself by his Chauvinistic 
articles, appears in the Osvobozhdenie, the organ of 
the Liberal Opposition, pub- 


not understand is the effort made by journalists to keep 
the public in an optimistic frame of mind, to distort 
facts as much as possible, and to write of that of 
which they know nothing. If you will read atten- 
tively the official report, you will see that, on June 14, 
the enemy had only two incomplete divisions, while 





lished in Stuttgart. Speak- 
ing of the false reports of 
Russian victories circulated 
by the newspapers, the offi- 
cer says : 


If our official sources of in- 
formation are occasionally com- 
pelled, for political reasons, to 
observe silence, we can all under- 
stand the reason. We can all 
understand why silence was 
maintained as to the loss of near- 
ly eight thousand men at Wafang 
(Telissu), and also as to the loss 
by one regiment of its colors, that 
sacred object of military honor. 
Wecean all understand why noth- 
ing was said as to our hasty re- 
treat before an enemy only equal 
in numbers. But what we can- 








RUSSIAN RETROGRESSION.—EACH COMMANDER SEEMS IGNORANT OF THE FATE THAT 
HAS BEFALLEN HIS PREDECESSORS.— (Based on the story of the Wily Miller.) 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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we had two and a half. Moreover, with us a regi- 
ment consists of four battalions, save in the East 
Siberian units, which have three. We had also 
two brigades of artillery,—that is, ninety-six 
guns,—besides a Cossack horse battery with nine 
guns (sic), the Primorsky Dragoons and two regi- 
ments of Cossacks. Our force, as you see, was 
not asmallone. To the assistance of the Japan- 
ese came a division—the staff report says a bri- 
gade—of infantry, with two or three batteries, 
while three regiments were sent to us by rail. But 
you talk of this as our heroic battle with an an- 
tagonist three times our strength! We have al- 
ways known how to die (with some exceptions), 
but this does not mean that an enemy so rare, 
from a military point of view, as the Japanese is 
not to be feared or deserves the contempt which 
our custom is to shower upon this civilized na- 
tion. I havea right to speak, for I have spent a 
considerable time in Japan, and I tell you frankly 
that I often blushed for my country when I com- 
pared many things there and here. 


Russia, continues the letter, has never 
met an enemy so dangerous as Japan, 
whether “as regards persistence, readiness 
for war, or moral strength.” 


Japan is a dangerous enemy for this reason: 
our soldier, unfortunately, despite valor and resig- 
nation, is inferior to the Japanese soldier in disci- 
pline, and—what is still more important—fights 
with indifference, under compulsion. For the 
Japanese, this is a war for an idea, which pene- 
trates all, without exception, from the minister to 
the husbandman. Here you have the reason for 
such incidents as occurred at Chong-chu—you are 
probably unaware of this—where the Cossacks re- 
fused to charge, and as a result we lost three officers. 

The Russian officers, it continues, are, as a 
whole, undoubtedly inferior to the Japanese in 
the matter of professional training. 

The majority, it is needless to say, go under fire, not 
for the sake of an idea (the only idea that could have 
any force with us would be self-interest), but for the 
sake of tradition or for distinction. But they do not 
consciously die for their country’s sake, for its good, 
because it is evident, upon anything like an attentive 
consideration of the matter, that we are in the wrong. 
If you only knew what we did during the Chinese cam- 
paign ! One’s heart bleeds. It is not without reason 
that the Chinese stand openly on the side of the Japa- 
nese, their ancient enemies. : 


“Russia considers herself a great nation,” 
the officer concludes. ‘Every great nation, in 
the person of its representatives, the organs of 
the press, should comport itself with dignity, 
should feel respect for a worthy foe, should not 
conceal its own mistakes, and should not in- 
dulge in barefaced self-laudation.” 


Conditions in the Navy. 
In naval circles theré is the same realization 
of weakness and demoralization, if we can be- 
lieve the writer of a letter, from a Russian naval 





THE GIANT, BEFORE WHOM ALL MONARCHS BENT IN AWE, HAS 
ALREADY LOST IN THIS SUMMER OF 1904 HIS TERRIFYING ASPECT. 


From Simplicissimus (Berlin). 


officer, which appeared recently in the Novoye 
Vremya (St. Petersburg). <A “strange illusion ” 
seems to possess the minds of the sailors in the 
Baltic, according to this writer. 


The instruction given by the Russian marine school 
is altogether insufficient. The technical problems of 
the navy go beyond the course of instruction. The 
study of sails, masts, rigging, etc., done by beginners 
on old warships, dating from the sixties of the last cen- 
tury, has now become obsolete, as the modern warship 
is constructed in an entirely different fashion. We 
must reconcile ourselves to the idea that nautical sci- 
ence took a new turn with the development of engi- 
neering, and should instruct our sailors accordingly 
Elementary studies too, such as grammar, arithmetic, 
the catechism, etc., must be abolished during the term 
of naval service. All this must be taught previously, 
and the four and, with the academic term, six years of 
service should be devoted entirely to the exceedingly 
difficult study of nautical science. 

One of the chief defects in the Russian navy, 
says this writer, is due to the fact that only the 
sons of sailors and of the nobility are received 
by the marine school. 

At Makaroff’s death, it came out that he was the son 
of acommon boatswain. In olden times such a thing 
was not arare exception; but now the marine school 
is an institution imbued with a strong class spirit. 
Men of experience do not see any advantage in this. 
Talent for any vocation is not always handed down 
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from father toson. Theson of a sailor may frequently 
make a better farmer or scholar than an officer in the 
navy, and, on the other hand, the son of a boatswain or 
a trader, born with a longing for the sea, is compelled 
to become a clerk. It will be said that the government 
cannot provide for talent as a profession does; and 
therefore it must leave the service in the army and the 
navy to those families to which the military or naval 
life offers an attraction, not only on its own account, 
but also for the sake of the honor connected with it. 
In answer to this, let me remark, that the honor is not 
attractive to only one particular class of people, but to 
all. And, as for the men connected with the navy, 
they are not all poorly provided for. Rear-admirals, in 
times of peace, receive over 22,000 rubles a year ; a com- 
mander receives about 1,000 rubles a month; a first 
lieutenant, about 475 a month; and the midshipman, 
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often a young fellow of nineteen or twenty, 250 rubles. 
The maintenance of one big armored ship thus amount- 
ing to 300,000 rubles a year; and of the whole fleet, 


113,000,000. 


The present war, in the opinion of this writer, 
should prove of great benefit to the Russian 
navy. The “left arm of the empire” has long 
existed in a semi-paralyzed state, and it is now 
decidedly imperative to raise it again to its 
proper high rank. Russia will hardly ever pos. 
sess such formidable navies as those of the great 
sea powers. Yet the growing prominence of 
such new naval powers as the United States and 
Japan, compel her to increase and strengthen 
her fleet. 





HE industrial conditions of the Russian 
Empire at present offer an excellent field 

for the formation of syndicates. Industry in 
the empire is protected by a high tariff, which 
shuts out foreign competition almost entirely, 
and brings about, at the same time, very sharp 
competition within the country, this leading, in 
general, to overproduction and industrial cri- 
ses. The whole subject of Russian industrial 
syndicates is treated, in an article by A. Rafalo- 
vitch, in a recent number of the Narodnoye 
Khozaistvo (St. Petersburg). Says this writer : 

The larger industries of Russia are concentrated in 
the hands of a few, and are confined to certain regions. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that there is an unmistaka- 
ble tendency on the part of Russian manufacturers to 
form syndicates for the purpose of regulating produc- 
tion and of establishing uniform prices for all the mem- 
bers of the combination. 

Russian syndicates have increased rapidly of 
recent years, owing to a number of causes, prin- 
cipally industrial crises and the higher rates of 
interest in the world’s money markets. 


The number of syndicates is greatest in the steel 
and iron industry. For example, the capacity for the 
production of rails and girders in 1903 was 60,000,000 
poods (the pood weighs 40 Russian, or 36 English, 
pounds), while the consumption in that year was only 
27,500,000 poods. The capacity for the production of 
heavy sheet iron was 23,000,000 poods, while the con- 
sumption did not exceed 13,000,000 poods. 


The most prominent of the syndicates thus 
recently formed is the first stock company for 
marketing the products of the Russian metal- 
lurgical plants, with a capitalization of 900,000,- 
000 rubles ($450,000,000). Then there is the 
Kharkov Machine Shops Company. There is a 
syndicate for marketing cast-iron pipes and the 
construction of waterworks and sewers, with 


INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS IN RUSSIA. 








headquarters at St. Petersburg, but with the 
central management at Berlin. Several Ameri- 
can firms are connected with the last named. 


At the end of 1903, a syndicate of nail manufactur- 
ers was established in Warsaw. Besides these, there 
is also a combine in the coal-mining industry and in 
the spinning industry. Other syndicates have been es- 
tablished in the manufacture of hemp products, ce- 
ment, mirrors, china, paper, matches, starch, and in 
the production of iron pyrites. To these should be 
added the Anglo-Russian combine for the manufac- 
ture of cotton thread, organized as J. & P. Coates, 
Limited, and operating in Russia under the firm of 
‘““Nevskaya Manufactura;” and the syndicate of the 
St. Petersburg electrical companies in a combine with 
the German electrical syndicates. 


“(LABOR TRUSTS”? FORBIDDEN. 


The different combines number about thirty 
in all, and include several large syndicates that 
scarcely differ in their essential characteristics 
from the corresponding organizations of western 
Europe. As to legal restrictions on these com- 
binations, this writer says : 


Russian legislation does not recognize the binding 
effect. of such agreements, and members of the syndi- 
cates who have failed to carry out their obligations to 
the pool cannot be punished for it by the courts. The 
lack of proper legislation in this respect may retard the 
further development of syndicates in Russia. Apropos 
of the legal status of the syndicates in Russia, it should 
be pointed out here that the law provides punishments 
for such promoters who by agreement may cause injury 
to the government or to consumers, while there is no 
provision in the law concerning agreements among 
promoters as to the engaging of laborers. The latter are, 
however, subject to severe punishment, not only for 
forming any combine whose purpose may be the calling 
of strikes, but for mere agreement in applying for 
higher wages or modifications in the contracts with 
their employers. 
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WHAT JAPAN SHOULD DO FOR KOREA. 


A the powers of the world are at present . 


drifting toward imperialism. It is a great 
tide that no power is able to stem. When Japan 
declared war against China in 1894, she spared 
no pains to make the world believe that she was 
forced to fight simply because her chivalrous 
sentiments and her sense of justice commanded 
her to take arms to emancipate Korea from the 
oppressive rule of the Chinese Government. But 
such an apology is not justifiable. The Japan- 
China war of 1894-95 was at bottom nothing 
hut the disclosure of imperialistic inclination on 
the part of the two nations. The imperialism 
of Japan collided with the imperialism of China 
in the peninsula of Korea, where the two bel- 
ligerents were bent upon protecting their eco- 
nomic as well as their political interest. The 
present conflict between Russia and Japan is 
another manifestation of imperialism. It is not 
a question of justice or injustice that caused the 
pending war. 
Such is the opinion of the Hon. K. Shigeoka, 
a member of the House of Representatives of 
Japan, as he gives it in the earlier paragraphs 
of his article, ‘What Japan Should Do for 
Korea,” which appears in the Secyu, organ of 
the Seiyu-kwai, and which, until a few months 
ago, was under the leadership of the Marquis Ito. 


JAPAN'S ECONOMIC INTEREST 1N KOREA. 


To what extent has the economic interest of 
Japan been promoted in Korea after the war 
with China? asks the author. The protection 
and the promotion of her industrial and com- 
mercial interests in Korea was the real motive 
which moved Japan to fight against China. But, 
following the war, Mr. Shigeoka believes Japan’s 
gain in political and economical influence in the 
Korean peninsula has been simply nominal. «1 
have reason to believe,” he says, “that our gov- 
ernment, even while Japan was at war with 
China, formed no definite opinion as to what 
policy it should take in dealing with Korea.” 
Hon. Otori, Japanese minister to Korea at the 
time of the war, frequently inquired of the gov- 
ernment at Tokio what course he should pursue 
with regard to the status of Korea during and 
after the war. He strongly urged the foreign 
minister of Japan to form a definite policy with 
which to determine the destiny of Korea. Some 
were of the opinion that Korea should be made 
4 protectorate of Japan. But the opinions of the 
cabinet members did not agree, and Japan’s 
policy toward Korea still remains undetermined. 
That the government has no determined policy 
with which to deal with Korea can be inferred 











A JAPANESE PICTURE OF RAILROAD-BUILDING IN KOREA. 


from the fact that Japan’s proposal to Russia in 
reference to the status of the peninsular king- 
dom underwent considerable alterations from 
time to time until the rupture of diplomatic re- 
lations between the two nations now at war. 


SHOULD KOREA BE MADE A’ PROTECTORATE OF 
JAPAN ? 


Japan placed herself in an extremely delicate 
position when she declared to the world that she 
stands for the independence and integrity of 
Korea, which she means to defend even at the 
point of the bayonet, because she was fully con- 
scious that the Korean people do not possess 
the quality and character for an independent 
nation. Yet she was obliged to make such an 
illogical declaration in order to justify her cause 
in the eyes of the leading powers. The only 
course open to Japan at present and afterward, 
according to Mr. Shigeoka, is to preserve the 
appearance and all the formalities of an inde- 
pendent state, reserving at the same time the 
reality of sovereign power in the hands of the 
Japanese government. ‘Japan cannot afford 
to leave the Korean government alone,” says the 
writer, ‘‘because she has assumed, by virtue of 
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a Japanese-Korean covenant, the grave respon- 
sibility of maintaining peace and order in the 
peninsular monarchy and of protecting the safety 
of the Korean court and Emperor. In order to 
conform to this agreement, it is of the greatest 
necessity to station a certain number of Jap- 
anese soldiers in certain places of the kingdom, 
even when peaceful conditions are apparently 
prevailing.” 
THE INTERNAL REFORMATION OF KOREA. 


Strange though it may sound to say that 
Korea has no government at present, yet such 
is really the case in that country, this writer 
declares. 


The King is the most arbitrary of monarchs. The 
people are the most slavish and degraded. The Privy 
Council, or the minister, though pompous and magnifi- 
cent in name, enjoy no real authority. Ministers of 
state are no more powerful than the pages of the King. 
. .. The whole country of Korea is divided into dis- 
tricts called counties, each of which is governed by a 
head known as county-master. Now, the county-master 


is an official of the most atrocious sort imaginable. 


The position of county-master has long been made an 
object of sale, as a means of raising an income for the 
central treasury, which has been in a most deplorable 
condition. The county-officer, who buys his position 
for no small price, is naturally eager to exact bribery 


in every imaginable form and to impose the highest 
possible taxes upon the people. By far the greatest 
portion of revenue thus raised goes into his own pocket, 
and the central government is always in a state of bank- 
ruptcy. It is, therefore, of the greatest necessity to 
substitute such arbitrary native officials for Japanese 
officials who possess thorough knowledge and experi- 
ence in local administration. 


THE OPEN DOOR THE POLICY OF JAPAN. 


Mr. Shigeoka deems it necessary to secure for 
the Japanese people the right of land ownership 
in Korea. The Korean soil is of the richest. 
To cultivate it with the skill and the experience of 
the Japanese farmer is of the utmost importance. 
Among other important rights that Japan should 
secure in order to promote her economic interest 
in Korea is that of fishing along and off the 
shores of the peninsula, and various rights per- 
taining to such industries as mining and for. 
estry. However active Japan should be in ex- 
ploiting and developing the natural resources of 
Korea, Mr. Shigeoka insists most emphatically 
that the open door should be the policy of Japan 
in dealing with that kingdom. Whatever eco- 
nomic convenience and facility Japanese pro- 
tection may develop in Korea should be en- 
joyed equally by other countries as well as by 
Japan. 





A JAPANESE ON THE YELLOW PERIL. 


ie significant confirmation of what Mr. Chang 

Yow Tong has to say in this number of 
the Review on the “yellow peril” from a 
Chinese standpoint, is the opinion of a Japanese, 
Masuda Yasu, in the Far Kast, the Japanese mag- 
azine, published (in English) in New York. The 
whole “ bogy,” of a yellow peril, says this writer, 
is the creation of Russian diplomacy for pur- 
poses of its own. The organization of China’s 
immense resources by Japan for the conquest 
of the world, he declares, is an absolute impossi- 
bility from any point of view. In the first 
place : 

Western believers in this latest phase of the yellow 
peril do Nippon too much honor on the one hand, and 
credit her with too little common sense on the other. 
If the Western world is not willing to credit Nippon 
with straightness of purpose, it would seem that her 
history entitles her at least to the acknowledgment from 
other nations that she has sense enough to know what 
is safe and comfortable for herself, and also for recog- 
nizing the impossible when she sees it. Whatever the 
crookedness and inscrutability of our national char- 
acter, it must be admitted that we have proved that we 
have the saving grace of knowing when to walk a chalk- 
line. Even if Nippon should, by any chance, produce 
the needed Napoleon or Peter the Great, who would 


mold the raw material to be found in China into the 
foremost military and naval power of the world, the 
question would naturally present itself to a Nipponese : 
What would Europe be doing all that time? An Asiatic 
Peter the Great, given even the towering genius of the 
“never-to-be-forgotten father” of Russia, would also 
need the initial weapon of that great sovereign,—name- 
ly, the unit of fighting force strong enough to overawe 
and subdue the remainder of the nation, and so make it 
possible to weld together a great army from most in- 
harmonious materials,—and, incidentally, to cope suc- 
cessfully at the same time with the combined power of the 
entire body of European nations, in which body Nippon 
might very probably request the honor of being included 
at such acrisis. Any Asiatic who knows theconditions 
existing in the far East knows that the formation of 
such a unit is impossible, and also knows that any 
dream of centralizing all Asia under the leadership of 
Nippon would have its rise in the wildest imaginings 
of ignorance or the still more dangerous half-knowledge 
which sees only one side of the medal. While the racial 
characteristics remain as they are, it is an absolute im- 
possibility from any point of view, political, ethical, 
military, or commercial. 


CHINA’S WEAKNESS AND CORRUPTION. 


China’s vast possibilities are not so potential 
as Russia fears. The ancient empire is rotten to 
the core, and her possibilities are made of no 
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value because of the illimitable corruption in her 
official circles, and because of the traditional an- 
tagonism, historical, racial, and religious, that 
exists between different provinces, and especially 
between the Chinese themselves and the ruling 
Manchu dynasty. 

The great Tai-Ping rebellion was a gallant but un- 
successful effort of Chinese patriots to overthrow the 
present government and make possible once more a 
Chinese nation, but it went out in blood and smoke, 
quenched by the same inexorable conditions that would 
confront the reformers of to-day or to-morrow, be they 
of China or of Nippon. 


NO COMMON LANGUAGE ; NO PATRIOTISM. 


Further, the marked racial differences and the 
resulting antagonism between the various sec- 
tions of the Chinese Empire are rendered prac- 
tically insurmountable by the total lack of a com- 
mon language. 

The dialects vary so widely in their essential ele- 


ments that they are really different languages, and the 
tongue of one province is as incomprehensible to a man 
of another province as the language of Nippon would 
be to both. Any prophet or leader who wished to unite 
China would have to command several hundred dia- 
lects in order to make his arguments understood, 
unless, of course, he spoke in the universal language 
of shot and shell. Another bar to anything like free- 
dom of intercourse is the lack of the unifying influences 
of transportation facilities. The whole area of China 
would have to be covered with a network of rails and 
telegraph wires before her people would ever come into 
common knowledge of one another, and the whole 
dead-weight of conservative China is thrown against 
the introduction of any such Western innovations. 


Naturally, all these things work together to 
produce the condition that is “like a gangrene 
at the heart of the empire, the absolute lack of 
any common national ideal, without which self- 
sacrifice in any large sense is impossible, and 
patriotism, except in a local and _ restricted 
sense, is but an empty word.” 





THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND WORLD PEACE. 


ICE-ADMIRAL VALOIS, discussing in the 

Deutsche Revue (Stuttgart) the Monroe Doc- 

trine as interpreted by the United States in the 

past, has some apprehensions that it may become 

a disturbing factor in the peace of the world if 
we continue to interpret it in our favor. 


We, as well as the other nations, desire to live in 
peace and friendship with North America, and rejoice 
unenviously in its progress, which may serve as an ex- 
ample to us, knowing that in many respects we have 
served and still may serve as a pattern to the new world. 
But, in political and national affairs, full equality must 
be maintained, if our relations are not to be disturbed. 
The Monroe Doctrine has neither legal nor political 
validity. Yet it undertakes to confine the natural 
rights of other peoples to the protection of their inter- 
ests by determining the limits beyond which they may 
not go. In this clause lies a great danger to peace, for 
other nations will not always submit to such dictation, 
nor be willing to explain and justify their actions, ask- 
ing, in a way, permission of the United States. 


INFLUENCE OF THE AMERICAN PRESS. 


Since the United States has declared that 
purely American questions shall not be brought 
before the Hague tribunal, “the prospect of an 
era of peace in the new century has been materi- 
ally diminished,” continues Admiral Valois. 


Presidents have carried the nation away with them 
(Cleveland in the Venezuela affair in 1895-96), or again 
have been driven by the nation to decisive steps (Mc- 
Kinley to the war with Spain). The press is the chief 
factor in forming public opinion in the United States. 


And, according to its molding of this opinion to inter- 
pret the Monroe Doctrine so as to be either tolerable or 
intolerable to the other nations, war or peace will be 
the result. 

















KEEPING AN EYE ON THE GERMA — 


(A cartoon which expressed American se’ 
Venezuelan crisis of 1902." 
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WHAT IT COSTS TO ELECT A PRESIDENT. 


N°? two estimates of the cost of a Presi- 

dential election in this country have ever 
been known to agree. The one thing that is 
conceded on all sides is that the expenses of our 
Presidential campaigns have enormously in- 
creased during the past quarter of a century. 
Some of the leaders in each of the great parties 
are counseling a reduction of these expenditures 
and a return to the simpler campaign methods 
of former times. Leaving out of account al- 
together the matter of actual corruption of the 
voters, the regular and legitimate expenses,— 
those which are now regarded by all campaign 
managers as “necessary,”’—have increased so 
enormously that the handling of these vast 
sums now constitutes a serious responsibility. 
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THE RIVAL MILKMAIDS.—From the Post (Cincinnati). 


Nobody questions the personal integrity of the 
men in both parties who handle these great 
funds every four years, but the time has gone 
by when a business of this magnitude could be 


conducted under a system which admits of no- 


auditing and never reveals the destination of 
the moneys that it handles. 


THE CAMPAIGN FUNDS OF 1896. 


In the September number of Success, Mr. 
Walter Wellman makes known some interesting 
facts that have come under his personal obser- 
‘ation during national campaigns of past years. 

as always been believed, for example, that, 
campaign of 1896, the largest campaign 

~ raised in this country passed through 

‘f Chairman Hanna, of the Republi- 

e. It was stated in Congress, last 

Bourke Cockran, that this fund 


amounted to as much as fifteen millions of dol. 
lars. Mr. Wellman declares, however, on what 
he states is good authority, that Mr. Hanna that 
year had a little less than six millions to spend. 
Yet there is no question that twice as much 
could have been raised if it had been necessary 
to bring about the defeat of Mr. Bryan. Mr. 
Wellman states that the largest subscription that 
year came from an insurance company, and 
amounted to $200,000. One railroad company, 
he says, gave $100,000. Hight railroad compa- 
nies subscribed one-fourth as much each, and 
probably a hundred or more banks and trust 
companies sent their checks for from ten to 
twenty thousand dollars apiece. Of this vast 
sum, it is claimed by Mr. Wellman that little, if 


‘any, was used by the Republicans in the actual 


purchase of votes. But a great many Republi- 
cans were hired to work for McKinley, and along 
with these Republicans were also employed 
Democrats, independents, and “ floaters.” 

In that campaign of 1896, it is well under- 
stood that the Democrats had a much smaller 
sum than that of their opponents. Mr. Wellman 
places the figure at one million and a half, all 
told, or about one-fourth the sum expended by 
the Republicans. As a result, the expenditures 
of the Democrats in that silver campaign year 
were insignificant as compared with the expendi- 
tures of the Republicans. It is stated that Mr. 
Hanna paid more than one million dollars into 
the treasury of the Palmer and Buckner Gold 
Democrats, besides supporting many minor or- 
ganizations and clubs. In that year the Repub- 
licans ran up a printing bill of nearly a million 
dollars, and a postage bill of between three and 
four hundred thousand dollars. While the Re- 
publicans were getting subscriptions without 
stint from the great corporations and financial 
institutions of the country, the Democrats re- 
ceived very few large contributions, excepting 
from the silver-mine owners of the West. But 
Chairman Jones appealed for popular subscrip- 
tions, no matter how small, and it was the small 
contributions that really saved his committee 
from bankruptcy just at a critical point in the 
campaign. 


BOTH PARTIES DEPENDENT ON THE CORPORATIONS. 


It is stated that fully half of the Republican 
campaign fund of 1896 was contributed by New 
York City alone, while two-thirds of the entire 
fund came from the four States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois. Partly because 
of the extraordinary issues presented at that 
time, and partly because of his own personality, 
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Chairman Hanna became the greatest raiser of 
campaign funds that the country had ever 
known. No such fund will be raised in the 
present campaign by either party, nor is there 
need of such extraordinary expenditures. But 
so far as reliance on the moneyed interests and 
the corporations is concerned, there is little to 
choose between the two parties. The managers 
on both sides are going to the tariff-protected 
industries, and one party is as eager as the other 
to “stand in with” the protected interests. Mr. 
Wellman predicts that the Democrats this year 
will have a larger campaign fund than the Re- 


publicans. The methods of Mr. Bryan have 
been discarded for those of Samuel J. Tilden. 
As Mr. Wellman puts it, “it is the Hudson 
River school of politics that now controls the 
Democracy rather than the school of the River 
Platte. This means that the Democratic man- 
agers of this year intend to engage the enemy 
with their own weapons ; to fight fire with fire ; 
to have thorough organization and rigid dis- 
cipline ; to go in for ‘practical politics’ instead 
of trusting to sentiment, high-sounding rhetoric, 
and eloquent speeches.” This seems to be the 
commonly accepted view of the situation. 





AUGUST BELMONT, FINANCIER AND POLITICIAN. 


cy of the prominent figures in this year’s 

Presidential campaign is a man who long 
ago achieved distinction in lines of effort that 
had little relation to practical politics. August 
Belmont has been known successively as the 
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MR. AUGUST BELMONT. 


heir to his father’s business interests; as the 
champion polo-player of the United States ; as 
a leader in American sports and in ‘society ;” 
as one of the most aggressive of Wall Street’s 
financiers ; as the builder of the New York sub- 
way, and, finally, as one of the quartet of poli- 
ticians to whom is accredited the nomination of 
Judge Parker for the Presidency. 

In a two-page sketch of this interesting per- 
sonality, contributed to the September number 
of Leslie’s Monthly, Mr. Frederick T. Birchall re- 
minds us that the house of Belmont is by no 
means new in our national politics. It is re- 
called that August Belmont, Sr., founder of the 
famous banking-house which, for many years, 
has represented the Rothschild interests in this 
country, was a friend of Samuel J. Tilden, and 
chairman of the National Democratic Committee, 
as well as minister to The Hague. His second 
son, and namesake, aspires to the character of 
builder and organizer rather than to that of finan- 
cial manipulator. It was to him that Mr. John 
B. McDonald, having secured the contract to 
build New York’s underground railroad, went 
for capital when one financier after another had 
refused his request. Within forty-eight hours 
after hearing Mr. McDonald’s plans, Mr. Belmont 


had signed the papers pledging his firm to an. . 


undertaking involving $35,000,000, from which 
every one believes that there will be realized a 
profit of at least $1,000,000 a year. Mr. Bel- 
mont is now a competitor for the second subway 
system, plans for which are not yet completed, 
and in the meantime he has secured control of 
the elevated railroad system, and has begun the 
building of the subway extension to Brooklyn. 
Thus, the transportation facilities of New York 
City are now practically in Mr. Belmont’s hands. 

Mr. Belmont is described in this article as ‘a 
slight, nervous, dark-eyed man in a hurry.” : 
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If you see him in a cab—he is a good customer of the 
cabman—the cab is invariably making good time. If 
he is afoot, he is moving quickly and decisively, his 
mind intent only on the goal at that moment in view. 
Curious eyes follow him, and the man who knows the 
people of the Street says, with a sidewise jerk of the 
head to his companion not so well up in financial per- 
sonalities, ‘‘That’s Belmont!” There are other Bel- 
monts, but to Wall Street there is only one, and 
whether it loves him or loves him not, the Street 
watches him with interest, kuowing that he is a man 
to be reckoned witb. 


The group of men commonly to be found 
waiting for Mr. Belmont in his outer office in- 
cludes sportsmen, brokers, politicians, news- 


paper men, civil engineers, and contractors,—all 
sorts of men from many walks of life. This is 
an indication of Mr. Belmont’s varied interests. 

A most elusive man they find him, now at 
Esopus consulting with his friend Judge Parker, 
now on a tour of inspection of his new subway, 
and again in the stewards’ stand at the races ; 
but wherever he may be, busy, the very embodi- 
ment of nervous energy, knowing what he wants 
and making other men know it, and bending 
them to his will. A democratic citizen, courte- 
ous to all men, but working hard himself, and 
appreciating only work and achievements in his 
colleagues and subordinates. 





“GOLDEN RULE” JONES, OF TOLEDO. 
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THE LATE MAYOR, SAMUEL M. JONES, OF TOLEDO. 


Bsus late Mayor Jones, of Toledo, Ohio, was a 
unique figure in American political life. His 
victories in politics were won despite the bitter 
opposition of the politicians. Last year, when he 
was elected mayor for the fourth time, it was 
after all the party organizations in Toledo, in- 
cluding the Socialists, had made nominations 
for the office, and after a campaign during which 
the newspapers of the city had, by formal agree- 
ment, refrained from mentioning his name or 
reporting his meetings. Although every effort 
was made to array against him all the wealth 
and social influence of the city, including even 


the churches, Mayor Jones received in this last 
election a plurality of about three thousand votes. 
The secret of such a popularity as this record in- 
dicates is well worth knowing, and even the 
politicians may derive benefit from a study of 
the man’s career, as narrated in the September 
number of the World’s Work by Brand Whitlock. 

From the time that Mayor Jones posted in 
his Toledo factory, as the rules for the shop, 
these words: “Therefore, whatsoever things 
that ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them,” this altruistic employer was 
more or less of an enigma to the people of To- 
ledo. Nominated as a sort of political accident 
by a Republican city convention for the office 
of mayor, he was dubbed “ Golden Rule ” Jones. 
He was supported by the politicians because he 
was popular among the workingmen, and was 
elected by a small plurality. Nobody believed 
that he would take the “golden rule ” into poli- 
tics with him, but that was precisely what he 
did, and by this and other eccentricities in office 
he offended the politicians, who, by trickery, de- 
feated him for renomination. Then he ran as 
an independent, and received more than twice as 
many votes as the Republican and Democratic 
nominees combined, although his opponents had 
resorted to every form of personal abuse and 
vilification in order to defeat his reélection. ‘Two 
years later, he again ran as a non-partisan, and 
was elected by a large plurality. His fourth 
campaign resulted as we have already stated. 

Considering the fact that, during all his seven 
years in office, his opponents controlled the city 
council, and gradually absorbed all the important 
city offices, with the single exception of the may- 
oralty, the record of Mayor Jones’ achievements 
in office was indeed remarkable. This is the story 
as outlined by Mr. Whitlock : 
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First, he took the clubs away from the policemen, 
telling them that their new mission was to help and not 
to hurt. He was largely instrumental in introducing 
free kindergartens in the public schools ; he established 
public playgrounds for the children ; he instituted free 
concerts in the parks ; he secured for the city employees 
an eight-hour day; and not a contract was let that 
did not specify a maximum eight-hour day and a mini- 
mum wage of $1.50 for common labor. In the winter, 
he used the park teams to give the school children 
sleigh-rides ; he devised a system of lodging-houses for 
tramps; public golf-links were laid out in the parks; 
he organized a policeman’s band. And he did many 
other things. Others helped, of course, but all the 
achievements were the result of his spirit. Besides, in 
a series of remarkable messages to the council, he advo- 
cated home rule, the merit system, a municipal direct- 
ory, free night-schools, public baths, the abolition of 
the contract labor system, municipal ownership of all 
the public utilities, and reforms in the prison and po- 
lice court systems. The same spirit was at work in the 
city’s affairs that inspired the codperative efforts in his 
factory and his gift of Golden Rule Park, where nota- 
ble meetings were held every Sunday afternoon. 


When the Legislature attempted to take from 
Mayor Jones the control of the Toledo police by 


an act that vested the appointment of the police 
board in the governor, the mayor resisted, and 
he was finally sustained in his position by the 
State Supreme Court. 

Mayor Jones had his own methods of cam- 
paigning. He was a natural orator, and his 
meetings frequently took on a religious char- 
acter. One of the characteristics of this re- 
markable campaigner was his inability to separate 
his religion from his politics. As Mr. Whitlock 
puts it, he took the sayings of Jesus literally, 
just as he took the Declaration of Independence 
literally. In his campaign speeches he would 
cite poetry, frequently quoting Tennyson, Burns, 
Lowell, occasionally Browning, and always Walt 
Whitman. In his meetings, Jones always offered 
to divide his time with his opponents. It is re- 
lated that he even pleaded with his followers to 
listen to speakers who abused him. He gave 
the men in his shop an hour, with full pay, to 
listen to campaign speeches from the candidates 
who were running against him. All he asked 
was fair play for friend and foe alike. 





THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


T= appointment of Mr. Paul Morton as head 

of the United States Navy Department 
has called out much favorable comment from 
men representing all shades of political opinion. 
One of the most enthusiastic encomiums of Mr. 
Morton appears in Munsey’s for September, from 
the pen of Alfred Henry Lewis. This writer 
declares that “if Mr. Roosevelt were called upon 
to prove the purity of the Presidential motive, 
he would not have to go beyond this one appoint- 
ment.” 

Mr. Morton is a son of the late J. Sterling 
Morton, Secretary of Agriculture in Mr. Cleve- 
land’s second cabinet, and for thirty years has 
been in practical business asa railroad man. He 
began with a clerkship in the land department 
of the Burlington road. When he left railroad- 
ing to become Secretary of the Navy, he was 
second vice-president of the great Santa Fé sys- 
tem. He gave up his salary of $25,000 a year 
to accept an annual stipend of $8,000 asa cabinet 
officer. Of the elder Morton, Mr. Lewis says 
his integrity was @ kind of genius ; “it was mili- 
tant, decisive, and wore asword. The younger 
Morton is the vigorous replica of his father in 
those virtues of steam, courage, and intelligence, 
added to an honesty that is neither to be bullied 
nor cajoled.” 

Mr. Lewis says that the navy, more than any 
other of the nine executive departments at 


Washington, needs a business man at its head. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, it is nevertheless a 
fact that a sailor might be a bad selection as 
head of the department. ‘The prime demand 
is for him who knows dollars and cents, and in 
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parting with them will get their equivalent.” 
In this respect, the Navy Department differs 
from the War Department. The latter, in its 
expenditures, deals oftener with men and their 
employments, devoting to that purpose 75 per 
cent. of the war money, while in the case of the 
navy the expenditures are largely made up of 
big contracts for battleships, cruisers, and naval 
materials. The Secretary who makes these con- 
tracts, and who must see to their carrying out, 
should be, as Mr. Lewis says, ‘a man trained 
in business to a feather-edge.” 


A NEW FIGURE IN PUBLIC LIFE. 


Mr. Lewis exults in the fact that the new 
Secretary comes to his office ‘‘ hand-free and debt- 
less. He did not seek the place, no politician 
exerted voice or influence in his favor; he as- 


sumes his office quit and clear of obligations. 


There has not been a cabinet appointment so 
free from the taint of politics since Washington 
named Jefferson as Secretary of State in 1789.” 
The new Secretary’s political record is thus 
summarized by Mr. Lewis: 

Until the campaign of 1896, Mr. Morton, 
whose political assertions had been limited to 
the casting of his ballot, was a Democrat. In 
that year he voted for General Palmer, and four 
years later for Mr. McKinley. Several months 
ago, he declared his intention of voting next 
November for Mr. Roosevelt. On that record 
of politics the President appointed him, reaping 
as the harvest thereof much acrid criticism from 
politicians. The people—that is to say, the pri- 
vates in the army of party—have found no fault 
with Mr. Roosevelt ; indeed, many of them, to 
paraphrase an eminent utterance, are beginning 
to love him for the critics he has made, 





THE CRISIS IN TRADE-UNION MORALS. 


NE of the shrewdest and best-informed ob- 
servers of the labor movement in this 
country, as is known to all students of American 
social problems, is Miss Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, Chicago. The paper by Miss Addams in 
the North American Review for August, entitled 
“The Present Crisis in Trade-Union Morals,” 
has attracted, wide attention, because of the evi- 
dent fairness of its tone and the novelty of some 
of its positions. 

The paper begins with an admission of the 
fact that within the past two years there has been 
brought about a violent reaction against the 
cause of organized labor. Evidence of this re- 
action is to be found in the increasing number 
of employers’ associations, some cf which are 
making war on the very existence of the unions ; 
in the exasperation exhibited by many of the 
manufacturers who were previously neutral ; in 
the oft-repeated assertion that it is impossible to 
extend business operations in the present state 
of the labor market; in the recognition of the 
non-union man as the “modern hero,” and in 
what Miss Addams regards as a confusion in 
mind on the part of the public which tends to 
make trade unions directly responsible for many 
of the difficulties inherent in the factory system 
itself. 

It is to be remembered that the labor move- 
ment has just passed through a period of re- 
markable growth, in which large numbers of 
weak and crudely developed organizations have 
been incorporated with the older ones, and have, 
in many cases, inaugurated strikes and called to 
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their aid the older unions against the better 
judgment and counsel of experienced leaders. 


UNION RESPONSIBILITY. 


No defense of the unions is attempted in re- 
spect to the charges frequently brought against 
them of irresponsibility in the keeping of con- 
tracts. But Miss Addams shows that the average 
workingman is ignorant of the real nature of 
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contracts, because, throughout his life, he has 
had nothing to do with them. He rents his 
tenement by the week or month and does not 
sign a lease; he has been hired habitually by 
the day or week, with no contract to assure his 
continuance at work; if he offended the fore- 
man, he might’ be dismissed, with or without 
good cause, any day in the week or any hour of 
the day. The old-time workman may have had 
theoretical freedom of contract, but he has had 
no actual contract. When the employer says, 
“7 will bargain with my own men one at a 
time,” he practically means that he will make no 
bargain, that he will merely enter into a rela. 
tion of good will and good faith. None of the 
workman's relations in life, although they are 
often continuous and stable, depend for their 
continuity and stability upon contracts between 
himself and other people. His marriage con- 
tract is, perhaps, the one exception to this ; but 
it is fortunately, to him, not a contract, but a 
sacrament. 

In regard to charges of corruption against the 
unions, Miss Addams finds undoubted evidence 
that many American unions are suffering from 
the present low standard of morality in our 
business life and share “the more brutal doc- 
trines of commercialism, which make a man 
declare his resolve to get there, despite obstacles 
from without or scruples from within.” Ad- 
mitting that capitalistic organizations frequently 
employ methods quite as objectionable as those 
of the labor organizations, Miss Addams re- 
gards it as a much more serious concern to the 
community when a trade union employs such 
methods than when a business concern does, 
because it affects a larger proportion of the 
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population, and in that respect is much more 
nearly analogous to political corruption. As to 
the relation of political corruption to the cor- 
ruption of labor unions, Miss Addams contrib- 
utes several instances from the recent history 
of certain Chicago wards. 


THE RATIONALITY OF THE TRADE AGREEMENT. 


In the matter of collective bargaining, Ameri- 
can business men, who, in a single generation 
have seen the administration of property changed 
largely from individual management to cor- 
porate management, still resent the attempt to 
extend this method of bargaining, this modifica- 
tion of individual ownership, to workingmen. 
The workmen who insist that they do not get 
their fair advantage from the invention of ma- 
chinery, that the partition of the results of labor 
achieved by both proprietor and workman is not 
effected in just proportion, who seek to modify 
and correct the conditions and hours under 
which they labor, are really advocating a gradual 
change in the present constitution of property, 
and are pursuing the conservative method when 
they advocate those changes by means of collect- 
ive bargaining and trade contracts. This is 
true in spite of the fact that these demands are 
often excessive and, from the business point of 
view, “impossible ;” that they are many times 
accompanied by irrational use of newly acquired 
power; that their representatives are often 
corrupt and self-seeking, and that the entire 
movement exhibits the disorder which has 
accompanied both political and ecclesiastical 
movements whenever they have tried to change 
the administration of power from the aristocratic 
to the democratic form. 





THE PLANTATION AS 


ISCERNING students of economic and so- 
cial conditions in the South have noted 

the beginnings of a movement to reéstablish 
plantations in place of the small farms which, 
since the close of the Civil War, have been de- 
voted to the production of staple crops. Impar- 
tial observers seem to agree that, from every 
point of view, the plantation system offers the 
prospect of a more efficient employment of negro 
labor. In the current number of the Sewanee 
Review, Mr. Ulrich B. Phillips discusses the ef- 
fect of the proposed system upon the mental, 
moral, and industrial development of the negro. 
After reviewing the history of slavery, the 
growth of the old plantation system before the 
war, the breaking up of the plantations into 


A CIVILIZING FACTOR. 


small farms after the war, and the system of 
tenant cropping that has prevailed over the 
greater part of the South since the era of recon- 
struction, Mr. Phillips shows that the ‘great 
necessity of the present social situation in the 
South is the development of a more sympathetic 
relationship between the races. In his opinion, 
no system for this purpose has yet been de- 
veloped which compares in good results with 
that of the old patriarchal plantation. The 
patriarchal feature, he says, is necessary. 


‘The average negro has many of the characteristics of 
a child, and must be guided and governed, and often 
guarded against himself, by a sympathetic hand.. Non- 
resident ownership and control of plantations will not 
do. The absentee system has no redeeming virtue for 
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the purpose at hand. With hired, voluntary labor in- 
stead of forced labor, it is the Virginia plantation system 
and not that of the West Indies which is needed. The 
presence of the planter and his wife and children and 
his neighbors is required for example and precept 
among the negroes. Factory methods and purely busi- 
ness relations will not serve; the tie of personal sym- 
pathy and affection is essential to the successful work- 
ing of the system. The average negro longs for this 
personal tie. Respect, affection, and obedience for 
those who earn and encourage his admiration are second 
nature with him. The negroes are disposed to do their 
part for securing the general welfare when the proper 
opportunity is given them. What they most need is 
friendly guidance and control for themselves, and peace 
and prosperity for the South as a whole; economic de- 
pression will always work to their discouragement and 
injury, and sectional and racial irritation must in every 
case check their progress. 


Not only is the concentration of negroes in 
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cities detrimental to their moral and industrial 
progress, but hardly less detrimental is their 
isolation from white neighbors in a black belt 
on the spins In Mr. Phillips’ view, their 
general aloofness upon the small farms insulates 
them, in large measure, from the best influences 
for progress in the modern South. In a system 
of plantations of moderate size, the negro might 
take his place in the modern world of special 
and organized industry, and yet, through the 
patriarchal character of the system, he would 
be protected from the harsher features of the 
competitive life of our time. 

The present prosperity of the South should 
soon produce a fund from which capital may be 
drawn to be invested in land, houses, stock, 
machinery, and the other supplies necessary to 
the erection of plantations of this character. 





THE UNITED STATES IN 


atin discussing the release of Perdicaris 

and Varley through American interposi- 
tion, and ‘the desire of the United States to ob- 
tain at Constantinople the same privileges as are 
accorded to certain European powers,” an anony- 
mous writer in the Nuova Antologia (Rome) 
says: “It iscertain that the period of American 
indifference to questions non-American is closed, 
and that their policy is one of expansion, moral 
or material, and has already become occupied 
with the Eastern Question.” Allusion is made 
to the condition of American missionaries in 
Turkey, and to the Armenian massacres. The 
writer continues: ‘It cannot be denied that Eu- 
rope has never met an adversary so formidable. 
The black race has shown, at least at our ex- 
pense, that it can rise, so as to become an active 
element in international conditions under which 
it long remained passive. The yellow race at 
present is surprising and at the same time terri- 
fying the white race, as appears by recent mani- 
festations of Japanese power ; but the struggles 
between Italy and Africa formed only an episode 
of relatively small importance.”’ He says that 
even if Japan conquers Russia, it will be a long 
time before the active competition of the former 
is felt in the Mediterranean ; for Japan will be 
occupied for some time in battling with the in- 
vasive influences of the white race in her own 
territory. 


But ... the United States . . . has completely suc- 
ceeded in precluding all European interference in Amer- 
ican questions. ... Whenever any misunderstanding 


arises between any state in the West and any state of 
Europe, the government at Washington interposes as 


THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


arbiter, and whenever there is danger that rights long 
conceded or original precedents should permit the in- 
trusion of a European power in American affairs, the 
government at Washington knows how to manage 
things so that such rights and precedents vanish in thin 
air, or are set aside by the action of the United 
States. A case in point is the canal and the creation 
of the new republicof Panama. Added to this aspira- 


tion after an imperialistic policy is a commercial power 


which in the United States is beyond all the records 
of history; the former is, perhaps, the direct and in- 
evitable consequence of the latter, and both are ac- 
companied by a proud consciousness of superiority 
which urges the whole population along the path of 
great enterprises. What citizen of the United 
States would be willing to revive the domestic simpli- 
city and general manner of life which obtained in the 
time of Washington ? 

Even Roosevelt, who has shown himself a man of 
great moral superiority, and who labors to Hold up to his 
country and his compatriots a lofty ideal of public and of 
social life, would certainly not be inclined to surrender 
the power of which the enormous prosperity of his 
country is a guarantee in all the world. It is quite 
possible he might wish that such prosperity should be 
attributed to the results of personal and commercial 
honesty, of international equity, but he certainly is not 
a man who would consider the advantages or disadvan- 
tages which might accrue to any European cabinet 
from the intervention of the United States in any 
question which interested that nation. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that under his Presi- 
dency,—it might almost be added, under his personal 
responsibility,—American imperialism has assumed an 
aggressive character, not only in South America and 
the extreme East, but also in Asia Minor, and now in 
the Mediterranean,—that is to say, in Europe itself. 

Arethe European governments alive to the enormous 
importance of this fact, to the gravity of its eventual 
consequences, capable as these are of changing the face 
of the world ? 























| i July, France, Italy, and Spain celebrated 

the six-hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of the great Italian poet, Petrarch. There were 
celebrations at Arezzo, where he was born ; in 
Avignon, where he lived ; in Paris, in Florence, 
and in almost all of the other Italian cities. 
The celebration at Avignon was strictly literary 
in character ; those at Arezzo and Florence, 
patriotic and national. At Arezzo, the manners 
and customs of the time were faithfully repro- 
duced, and Italy honored her greatest of lyric 
poets. He was at the same time a prophet of 
her unity, he who, the first of her great men, 
was an Italian in the best sense of the word. 

The Figaro contains a study of Petrarch as a 
prophetic patriot, by Pierre de Nolhak. The 
great poet’s words on leaving France, and view- 
ing from the heights of the Alps his native land, 
are recalled : 


I salute thee, sacred ground, blessed by God, kind to 
good men, and a terror to evil-doers ; thou art the most 
beautiful land, the most fruitful and exalted ; girdled 
by thy two seas, guarded by thy famous mountains, 
the home of heroism and law, temple of the muses, art 
and nature have made thee master of the world. Weary 
with life and longing for repose, that I may have thee 
as the place of my tomb! From the heights of the Alps, 
covered with forests, I have the joy of seeing thee 
again, Oh, my Italy! Behind me the clouds have fled, 
the heavens are serene, and only a passing breeze fans 
my brow. It is the air of Italy which is caressing me. 
I recognize my fatherland. Oh, great mother, glory of 
the world, I salute thee ! 

This, says M. de Nolhak, is a portion of 
Petrarch’s best verse. Itis a part of the famous 
‘“Ttaliamia,” which bewails the misfortunes of 
Italy and the divisions of the Italian people, 
calling them to union, to glory, and to independ- 
ence. Its note is distinctly modern ; it is really 
the Marseillaise of Italy. 

In stirring times and days of sorrow, while bent be- 
neath the yoke of Austria, the Italian spirits prepared 
for liberty, recited this poem, or sang it ; and it was the 
old Petrarch, through his poem written for their ances- 
tors, who inspired and flamed the zeal of the young 
heroes who brought united Italy. 


The Most Modern of Medieval Italians. 


The Deutsche. Rundschau publishes an article 
on the Italian poet by Heinrich Morf. The 
writer points out that Dante stands at the close 
of the Middle Ages and Petrarch on the thresh- 
old of the new age. Yet the two lived only a 
generation apart, Dante having been born in 
1265 and Petrarch in 1304. Dante 1s a medieval 
anachronism. He stands alone, a party by him- 
self. To Dante, Rome is the City of God, the 
Holy City. Petrarch is a humanist. He de- 
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THE POET PETRARCH. 


plores the fact that the modern Christian Rome 
has not preserved its ancient buildings, and 
mourns over the destruction of the city. Pe- 
trarch traveled much, but his interest in Roman 
history and Roman civilization never deserted 
him. Most of his writings are in Latin; he 
only used his mother-tongue for his poems and 
in rivalry with Dante's « Divine Comedy.” The 
two Florentines never met. Petrarch was at 
school in the South of France and was seventeen 
years old when Dante died at Ravenna, in 1321. 
Petrarch seems not to have sympathized with 
Dante, yet in his love poems on his Laura he 
betrays the influence of Dante, and the idea of 
arranging them in a book in a certain biograph- 
ical form was undoubtedly taken from Dante’s 
‘Vita Nuova,” while his «‘ Triumphs” were in- 
spired by the “Divine Comedy.” The collected 
‘“‘ Laura” sonnets and songs number three hun- 
dred and sixty-six, and they are divided into 
two general groups—those addressed to the liv- 
ing Laura and those written after her death. It 
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is as the author of these poems that Petrarch’s 
name lives to-day. The three great Florentines 
—Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio—represent a 
century of Italian intellectual life. Of the three, 
Petrarch was the most progressive, the most 
modern. It was also he who exercised the great- 
est influence on the century which followed. 


One of the Founders of Modern Italy. 

In the Open Court, Dr. Paul Carus, the editor, 
has a timely article on Petrarch. He thus sums 
up the character and inconsistencies of the poet : 

Though Petrarch had taken an active part in 
the political history of his time, he was a poet 
and rhetorician, not a hero and a character. 
His scholarship, the elegance of his verses, and 
his amiable personality endeared him to both 
the aristocratic men of his time and the common 
people of Italy. Medieval in thought and prin- 
ciple, he was modern in sentiment. Though an 
enthusiastic champion of the cause of liberty, 
he was an intimate friend of almost all the 
tyrants of his time, and was instrumental in their 
retaining their power and usurped privileges. 
Though indebted to the Colonnas for many per- 
sonal favors, he became an abettor of the Roman 
mob who massacred seven members of that noble 
family of Rome. His very shortcomings seem 
to have added to the charm of his personality, 
and made it possible that while he was still a 
child of the Middle Ages he became one of the 
founders of modern Italy. 


Student, Scholar, Author, Poet. 
Petrarch has been characterized by a certain 
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critic, says Alcibiade Vecoli, writing in the 
Rassegua Nazionale (Florence), as the “first 
modern man.” 


The description is just, but not complete, for it takes 
no account of Petrarch as a student, a scholar, a writer, 
apoet. In order, therefore, to make this characteriza- 
tion complete, we must add that in Petrarch the true 
type of the Italian man of letters began to be developed. 
To one who hasany knowledge of the historic and liter- 
ary phases through which Italian life has passed, from 
the twilight of the Middle Ages, in which the austere and 
haughty figure of Dante Alighieri passes out of view ; 
when in the sky of humanism stars of learning like Pog- 
gio and Filelfo begin to sparkle; up to the time when 
neo-classicism was declining and poets like Monti were 
eclipsed in the dawn of romanticism, as the serene and 
splendid figure of Alessandro Manzoni rose to view—it 
is very evident what elements good and bad, what faults 
and what excellencies, due in part to the writers them- 
selves, in part to the times in which they lived, united 
to form the Italian literature of the day. Such con- 
siderations as these make plain what I mean by saying 
that in Petrarch the true type of the Italian man of 
letters began to be developed. 


In speaking of the coronation of Petrarch at 
Rome, this writer asks the question, Was the 
glory and renown of the poet genuine and _per- 
manent? He answers it in the affirmative : 


We, his posterity, after an interval of seven long cen- 
turies, find it our bounden duty as well as our privilege 
to commemorate, throughout the length and breadth 
of Italy, the sixth centenary of the poet’s birth; to pub- 
lish new editions of his works, to erect to him a national 
monument. All this is a clear proof, an eloquent testi- 


mony, that his glory is genuine, and not only genuine, 
but unstained. 








O one is a prophet in his own country, they 

say, and this saying never fitted any man 
better than Gabrielle d’Annunzio, whose books 
and tragedies are known all over the world. “I 
am quite positive, though, that there is no man 
in any country who is more despised and hated 
than d’Annunzio in his own country,” says Carlo 
de Fornaro, writing in the August Critic. Many 
will not even admit his genius, his literary tal- 
ent ; they believe that he is a passing fad, not 
to be compared with the pagan poet, Carducci, 
or the idealistic novelist, Fogazzaro. His poetry 
is too pompous, too erudite, too affected, they say. 
A very cultured Florentine patrician voiced the 
feeling of many when he said to me: ‘“ My dear 
friend, only d’Annunzio can understand d’An- 
nunzio’s poetry.” Outside of a little clique of 
friends and admirers, there is nobody who has 
a good word for him, and the choicest, the most 


WHY ITALIANS DISLIKE D’ANNUNZIO. 












expressive, and likewise the most insulting, 
epithets are used in describing the man in pri- 
vate and public life. 

One of the ablest critics in Italy has called 
him a parvenu and a poseur: “A parvenu in 
private life and a poseur in literature.” His 
extravagantly extensive wardrobe is a proof 
of this assertion, “very much like the foppery 
and ostentatious sartorial caricature of Mas- 
cagni in the early days of his financial suc- 
cess, with the actor’s inborn love for display 
and love of admiration.” Mr. de Fornaro 
believes, moreover, that Italians are bitter 
toward d’Annunzio because the rest of the 
world takes him as the standard of Italian 
morality, as the world takes Zola for that of 
France. 

Italians are, as a rule, not prudish or Puritani- 
cal, but they are not as licentious as the French; 
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they are simpler and very democratic. They 
are charitable, and not at all cruel and vindic- 


tive, as foreigners would pretend. The best 
proof of this assertion is that Italy, excepting 
Switzerland and a few States in North America, 
is the only country without a death penalty. 
The average Italian is charitable toward the 
criminal, and if he can find an excuse to palliate 
his sins he will readily do it. It seems, though, 
that d’Annunzio has been too much even for 
their indulgence ; and one reason for this bit- 
terness toward him is that they believe that, 
owing to his popularity abroad, foreigners take 
him as a standard of Italian morality or immo- 
rality. This feeling of antagonism is so strong 
that at the first nights of his plays there is al- 
ways a great deal of hissing, shouting, and bois. 
terous cat-calls, often resulting in the ringing 
down of the curtain before the second act is 
over. 

It is a noteworthy fact, says this writer, that 
d’Annunzio’s fame as a novelist is greater in 
France, Germany, England, and even the United 
States, than in Italy. The translations of his 
books in those countries are a source of income 
never attained in Italy even by the most pop- 
ular novelist there. Yet he is not a patriot in 
the true sense of the word, 





PROSTRATION OF EDUCATION AND LITERATURE IN SPAIN. 


i is now nearly half a century since the 

Spanish publicist, Larra, declared that no 
one read in Spain because no one wrote, and 
that no one wrote because no one read. Matters 
do not seem to have changed very much for the 
better since then ; for the Spanish aristocracy, 
bourgeoisie, and almost all of the Spanish people 
“live to-day in astate of astounding ignorance.” 
With these words, M. G. Desdevises du Dézert 
begins one of the periodical reviews of European 
literature which appear from time to time in the 
Revue Universelle (Paris). 

The lack in Spanish-American literature to- 
day, this writer thinks, is due primarily to the 
woeful state of education in Spain. The school 
system, he declares, is deplorably inadequate. 
The provincial boards of education are badly 
managed and ill-provided for—they are always 
last on the budget—and many a schoolmaster is 
reduced to the necessity of begging because his 
salary has not been paid. Some provinces are 
said to owe more than a million pesetas ($200,- 
000) to their teachers of primary grades. The 
secondary education is “but a veneer.” The 
provincial colleges, or instctutos, are insufficiently 
equipped with books and instruments, and gen- 
erally diffuse a very superannuated and super- 


ficial sort of education. The free institutions 
are worth even less. In all these schools, ‘« with 
the exception of a few large colleges conducted 
by Jesuits, the examinations are mere parades 
arranged for the gratification of the vanity of 
parents.” The students, therefore, leave the 
institutos with a “hasty, incomplete culture, ac- 
customed to draw on their imagination, to speak 
without thinking, and to decide questions with- 
out understanding,” totally unprepared and unfit 
for the universities, which contain many men of 
breadth and talent. This is the reason that 
Spain has so many special student licentiates 
and doctors, but so few men well grounded and 
thoroughly educated, “capable of thinking with 
strength and of writing with simplicity and 
clearness.” The Spaniards themselves have 
been the first to recognize and deplore this state 
of things. The famous Dr. Eloy Luis André 
has said that, in Spain, “books, reviews, and 
newspapers all show an equal lack of invention, 
originality, solidity, and depth,” while Dr. F. 
Navarro y Ledesma is even more pessimistic. 
In the magazine, La Lectura, he said recently : 
We have come to the extreme limit of our intellectual, 


political, social, and literary poverty. There is nothing 
to equal it anywhere. Our men, great and small, good 
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and bad, are dying, and there is no one to replace them, 
no one to continue their work. Spain reminds one of 
the wardrobe of a clerk on half-pay, who, when his coat 
is worn out, is compelled to take, to replace it, an old 
rag that has been moldering for a century in some dark 
closet. 


All this is true, says M. G. Desdevises du 
Dézert, as applied to the old national school, 
which lives only in the contemplation of the 
past, and for whom Catholic and military Spain 
is the only possible form of the patrid. But 
‘this Spain will no more profit by the lessons 
of experience than it has hearkened to the 
counsels of science and reason.” 


Beside this old stubborn Spain rises a new generation 
which is deeply grieved to see its fatherland outstripped 
almost everywhere, and which passionately desires to 
awake the land out of its somnolence and drag it out of 
its isolation, even at the cost of revolution, to bring it 
back to work, to knowledge, and to life. 


FRENCH INFLUENCE. 


With this end in view, young Spain has turned 
for its education to other countries, France prin- 
cipally. The influence of France makes itself 
felt in the works of modern Spanish writers. 
Victor-Hugo and Daudet have been powerful, 
and Zola has been the legitimate father of Span- 
ish naturalism. Young Spain also holds French 
philosophy in great esteem. Renan, Taine, and 
Fouillét count many admirers among the Span- 
iards. ‘But all that is most subtle, most deli- 
cate, most French, escapes these disciples, who 
were but yesterday freed from scholastic pris- 
ons.” Young Spain has also been influenced by 
the works of Poe, Schopenhauer, Nietszche, Hoff- 
man, Sudermann, Maeterlinck, Tolstoy, and Ib- 
sen, but they have not always shown much judg- 
ment or discrimination in their study of foreign 
literatures. They have often been ‘more deeply 
impressed by the charm of novelty than they 
have seriously understood the thinkers whom 
they proposed to imitate.” They have often 
borrowed from their masters that which was 
least worthy. M. G. Desdevises du Dézert thus 
characterizes Castilian literature : 


The field of poetry is a desert. Clarin counted 
only two and one-half poets in it. Accordingly, to-day, 
there would be only half of one left,—that is to say, 
Manuel del Pelaccio, who was full of happy expressions 
and true sentiments. In reality, there are more of 
them Frederico Balart, the author of ‘ Dolores;” 
Medina, author of “ Murcian Airs;” Salvador Rueda, 
“the sensualist of the mind,” who, in his ‘ Precious 
Stones,” has sung the beauties of nature, art, and love, 
and in “The Land of the Sun” has struck all the 
strings of the lyre with a master stroke. Bobadilla, 
better known in Spain as Fray Candil, published, in 
1901, verses entitled ‘‘The Vortex,” which won high 
praise. It is a poem of absolute pessimism, but strong 
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and impressive. Juan Alcover is also a pessimist. He 
wrote ‘The Meteors,” and other poems and stories, 
among which that of ‘‘The Courtesan Lalaga” is a 
beautiful page of passion. Perez de Alaya, Gonzales 
Blanco, Manuel Machado, and a few others are endeay. 
oring to transplant to Spain the complex symbolism of 
the French writers. 


The long novel does not find much favor in 
Spain to-day, according to M. Navarro y De. 
desma. The short story is preferred to-day. 
Spain is admittedly provincial, and loves the 
taste of the soil. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN CULTURE. 


This French writer, speaking of the culture of 
the Spanish-Americans, says that in all the coun- 
tries where the white race is in a majority, such 
as Chile, Uruguay, and the Argentine Republic, 
intellectual culture is making rapid strides. In 
the life of the new world, “free from the influ- 
ences of the past, the people are often more at- 
tentive to learning and science than they are on 
the peninsula.” 


There, activity is awakening, wealth is growing, the 
people feel young and have faith in the future. Al- 
ready their literature forms an interesting branch of 
the Castilian literature, which it may soon surpass in 
originality and vigor. These qualities are more lacking 
in the Spanish-American race, and this immaturity 
prompts them to turn now and then to Spain, but more 
often to France, for inspiration. And yet the Argen- 
tine Republic is even now collecting its traditions 
(‘Tradiciones Argentinas :” P. Obligado), and a “ Treas- 
ury of the American Parnassus” has been recently pub- 
lished in Barcelona, and D. Juan Velera has not dis- 
dained to review, with great indulgence, the literary 
works of the Spanish-Americans. M. Degetau y Gon- 
zalez, once deputy from Porto Rico to the Spanish 
Cortes, has written a series of touching novelettes. 


LITERATURE IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


Mexico, the American country, in which the 
purest Castilian is spoken, is entirely absorbed 
in the development of its economic wealth ; and 
while Mexico studies and cultivates the sciences, 
political economy, and law, it seems to con- 
cern itself but little with literature. Costa Rica 
has a poet in Emelio Pacheco Cooper, and a nov- 
elist in D. Ricardo Fernandez Guardia. Vene- 
zuela has some poets and novelists, all equally 
inspired by the French Muse. Among them are 
D. Andres A. Arcia, who has translated Byron’s 
“ Parisina”’ into Spanish, and several journalists 
and critics who were inspired from the French. 
Buenos Ayres, which boasts of being the Paris 
of South America, and after it the second Latin 
city in the world, is entirely subject to French 
influence. There is a provincial party which en- 
deavors to combat this influence, and the echoes 
of the conflict are heard even in literature, M. 
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Francisco Grandmontagne going so far as to 
wish that “God might set fire to the capital for 
the salvation of the Republic.” Other Argentine 
writers are D. Leopold Diaz, who writes sonnets 
after the manner of Heredia ; Rafael Troyo, who 
writes stories and sketches redolent of the Pa- 
risian boulevards ; and D. Miguel Carré, the dean 
of the faculty of letters in Buenos Ayres, who 
writes like a Parisian. A professor of Monte- 
video, D.Enrique Rodo, has earned a great repu- 
tation as a critic, and in his charming book, 
« Ariel,” one seems to have rediscovered the se- 
cret of Plato’s grace. The Spanish-American 
literature, concludes M. G. Desdevises du Dézert, 
is but just budding, and yet the first flowers of 
its first spring are not without color and per- 
fume. 


The Problem of Education in Spain. 


Alluding to the recent experience of Spain 
in her conflict with the United States, Antonio 
Morillo, in La Revista Sociale (Madrid), declares : 

It would argue a complete ignorance of natural law 
in society to deny that our reverses have had their 
origin in the deficiencies of our lecture-halls and 
schools. .. . Is it not time that we should throw aside 
romanticism and barren Chauvinism and devote our- 
selves assiduously to “cultivate our garden,” and set 
out in our national soil the good seed of a productive 
educational and instructional system ? 


He finds two faults in the public instruction 
which is given to the young in Spain,—pedantic 
and half-Oriental literalism, and mere loading 
of the memory, accompanied with a neglect of 
character-building. He makes a distinction, 
which is by no means new, between the giving 
of information to and the education of the 
young. We have altogether forgotten, he says, 
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“the difference between the education and the 
instruction of the young.” He criticises very 
severely the utter inadequacy of preparatory 
education in Spain. Young men go to college 
ill prepared. ‘The deficient preparation of the 
school renders the youth quite unfit to pursue 
the studies of the baccalaureate course. In the 
primary schools, he has been taught by rote. 
What right have people to expect that he should 
at once be fitted to enter upon those disciplines 
which the Greeks styled the encyclopedia of 
learning ? How can he be expected to apply 
himself to the study of Latin, French, literature, 
philosophy, history, mathematics, and the sci- 
ences ; of physics, chemistry, and natural his- 
tory?” ‘Most of the time at college,” he says, 
‘‘is spent in merely preparatory work and the 
making up of the neglected opportunities of the 
lower schools.” He particularly finds fault with 
the pedantry and formalism of professors in 
Spanish universities. ‘The greater number of 
them,” he says, ‘‘do not deserve the name of 
masters, for even if they have acquired much 
knowledge themselves, they are totally incapable 
of communicating it to their pupils.” 


Whata difference between our universities and those 
of. Germany! It is only necessary to read the German 
reminiscences of Perez Triana to be convinced that Ger- 
man patriotism and the greatness of that mighty em- 
pire are especially fostered by the university system in 
Germany. There, the university fulfills a mission whose 
effects are apparent in the whole national life. . . . The 
common people in our country generally deceive them- 
selves by confounding that romantic patriotism which 
expresses itself in a barren admiration for the army 
with that true love of nationality which is the only 
genuine patriotism possible, a patriotism which is based 
on the teachings of a sane educational system, primary 
and advanced. 





THE BEAUTIES OF THE ARAB CIVILIZATION. 


1k understand completely the civilization of 

the Arabs to-day—the spirit of the Arab 
in North Africa—we must examine the civiliza- 
tion of the Ommiades of Spain in the Middle 
Ages. Thus the French writer, Marius Ary 
Leblond, begins a study of the beauty of Arab 
civilization (in the Revue Bleue). France, he de- 
clares, could, to great advantage, study Moorish 
civilization of the Middle Ages, in order to 
understand and protect the Arab civilization 
which still exists in her new sphere of influence 
—Morocco. He quotes Renan’s statement that 
it was not the Arab character, but the Moham- 
medan religion, “the most fanatic of religions, 
opposed to the scientific spirit,” which brought 





about the fall of the Moors. It was a great in- 
spiration in the early centuries, but is certainly 
not consistent with methods of modern progress. 
M. Leblond describes the surpassing beauty of 
some of the early cities under the rule of the 
Moors in Spain, notably Cordova, and then as- 
serts it was principally owing to a lack of the 
materialistic temperament which has made Arab 
civilization unequal to the demands of modern 
life. Speaking of the intellectual tolerance of 
the Moors in Spain, he compares them to the 
English in India. The latter, says this French 
writer, have, indeed, permitted the native life 
to survive, and have guarded it faithfully, «but 
strictly, sharply, too much like Christians, with 
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REMAINS OF ANCIENT MOSLEM BATHS IN SPAIN. 


a certain inability to look at the native civiliza- 
tion in an unprejudiced way and see its beauty.” 
The Arabs, on the other hand, wherever they 
went, admired the countries in which they stayed, 
and made the very best of the native charms. 
Arab art and esthetics was especially pliable in 
that it made so much of the ever-present element, 
water. 

Whether half-urban or half nomad, the Arab loves 
water—the water which flows and the water which 
fertilizes. He is a great poet and a great employer of 
irrigation, which really brought about the wealth of 
Spain and assures that of Morocco. Water plays a 
fundamental réle in the Arab civilization. It is the 
life-giving current of his warm, voluptuous organism. 
It is his religion, which, prescribing frequent ablutions, 
has made of water a divine necessity in the Mussul- 
man’s life. 


The sound of water flowing in the mosque is 
to the Arab the sound of 
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through the streets of Tangier, looking in at the little 
ointment booths or carpet shops, he sees, in front of 
every Arab, as he toils, or dreams, with his head on his 
knees, a flower, simply but tastefully placed in a little 
vase,—this is the Arab cult. The flower is for the 
Arab a being, living and immortal. The Arabs intro- 
duced the jasmine and the camelia into Spain, and it 
was they who originated the yellow or tea rose. 


Given this love of water, flowers, and gardens, 
with the mysterious seclusion of his women, is it 
a wonder that the Arab had a beautiful, roman- 
tic civilization ? 

Much of the intellectual and religious strength 
of the Arab race still survives, this writer be- 
lieves, somewhat modified and deteriorated 
through the influence of African ignorance and 
fetichism. The renaissance of Islamism, how- 
ever, he believes, is possible, because the present 
state is not decadence, only disorder. There is 
an Arab ideal, and the French genius, with its 
suppleness, is much better adapted to contribute 
to that renaissance than the Anglo-Saxon Puri- 
tanism. France, he says in conclusion, must and 
will respect those qualities of the Arab, which 
will assure a revival of the beautiful civilization 
in the new Morocco. 

Hojas Selectas, a Spanish illustrated magazine 
(Barcelona), has a descriptive article, by Rod- 
rigo Amador de Los Rios, on “The Baths of 
the Moslems in Spain.” The splendid archi- 
tecture and decorations of these baths, says this 
writer, form one of the glories of Spain. Many 
of the ruins in Cordova, Granada, Barcelona, 
and Toledo stiil attest to the luxurious char- 
acter of the Moorish life when the Mohammedans 
were in power in the kingdom. There were hot 
and cold and vapor baths. 





religious presence and an 





invitation to spiritual rest. 
This element is bound up 
closely with all religious cere- 
monies, and its use is one of 
the greatest, if not the great- 
est, facts of the Arab’s life. 
It was this life of waters, says 
this French writer, which 
made Arab public buildings, 
such as mosques, baths, and 
halls of learning,so beautiful. 

But, besides being poets 
of water, the Arabs were also 
the most artistic makers of 
gardens. 





There has, perhaps, never been 
a race which has loved flowers 
more ardently than the Arab, or 

















felt more keenly the richness of 
perfumes. Whenever one walks 
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-THE ORIGINAL INHABITANTS OF SIBERIA. 


T= ethnography of Siberia presents an ex- 

traordinary variety, unequaled, perhaps, 
anywhere else in the world, if we can believe the 
Norwegian scientific writer, Birger Jakobsen, 
who contributes to the Kringsjaa (the illustrated 
review of Christiania) a study of the aborigines 
of Siberia. Since Siberia covers an area of one- 
thirteenth of all the land of the globe, it is nat- 
ural, this writer says, that it should present such 
variety. All its native tribes should doubtless 
be regarded as remnants of the peoples that, at 
different epochs, have pressed westward. Eth- 
nological investigations into the history of the 
Hunngraves (Kurganes) have proved that there 
«must have existed a steady movement of his- 
torical races along the great Siberian rivers, the 
natural wandering belts of the first Asiatic in- 
habitants ; and the history of the different tribes 
in this region still constitutes an unwritten page 
in the great book of mankind’s progress.” 
Through several different sources, partly Rus- 
sian, this writer is able to make an intelligent 
survey of the different Siberian tribes, their 
habitats, manners, and customs. With the ex- 
ception of immigrants and exiles from Europe, 
the population of Siberia is divided, according 
to origin, into three main groups: first, the 
Turkish ; second, the Finnish ; third, the Mon- 
golian. The Turkish group embraces the Kir- 
ghiz, the Tartars, the Bokharas, and the Jak- 
hutes. 


The Kirghiz are the remnant of the Turkish-Mon- 
golian hordes which repeatedly assailed the cultured 
and ancient lands of Europe. They spoke a Turkish 
dialect, and professed Mohammedanism, mingled, how- 
ever, with creeds and ideas of Sjamanian deity culture. 
They followed a purely nomadic life on the open steppes. 
Their land is divided into avules, or parishes. All land 
on the steppes is state property, but its free use is per- 
mitted to these nomads. The boundaries between the 
successive generations are marked only by tradition. 
Tartars and Bokharas are scattered throughout nearly 
the whole of Siberia. They are settled, are given to 
agriculture, hunting, fishing, and commerce, and pro- 
fess the Sunnitish faith of Mohammedanism. They are 
astrongly built yellow-skinned race, and number from 
two hundred thousand to two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, mostly Christian, and entirely Russified. They 
are decreasing in number, being driven to the poorer 
districts by Russian immigrants. The Jakhutes move 
around in the middle part of the government of Jak- 
hutsk. They are copper-colored, with black hair, and 
closely resemble the North American Indians. Eth- 
nologists believe that they degenerated from a more 
civilized condition. They live by cattle-breeding ; but 
in the inhospitable regions of the far North, the dog is 
their only animal, who is used for transportation and 
food, and his skin is used for clothing. The Jakhute 





language closely resembles Turkish, and travelers 
among these tribes affirm that a savage could be under- 
stood in Constantinople. Most of the two hundred and 
thirty thousand Jakhutes profess Christianity. 


The two Finnish peoples of Siberia are the 
Vogules and the Ostjaks, the Vogules belong- 
ing to the very ancient Ugro-Finnish stock. 

They are the other branch of the Ugros from 
which the Huns, or Hungarians, parted when 
they came to Europe. They inhabited the north- 
ern part of the government of Tobolsk ; are es- 
timated at eight thousand, and hunt the bear, 
wolf, and fox foraliving. They stand very low 
in point of civilization, although since 1722 they 
are said to have been Christians. The Ostjaks 
are scattered through the whole of northern Eu- 
rope. Their origin is not very definitely known. 
They possess a rich, heroic poetry, which is said 
to be more highly developed in the Scandinavian 
sagas. The Ostjaks number about thirty thou- 
sand, and live in the forest regions by hunting 
and fishing. In the northern part of the Ural 
Mountains, they are in close contact with the 
Russian population, and have become Christian 
and Russified. 

The principal Mongolian aborigines of Siberia 
are the Teleutes, Burjats, Samojeds, Mandjares, 
and Gilyaks. The Teleutes occupy the Altai 
Mountain region. There are about forty thou. 
sand of these pure nomads, of an entirely Mon- 
golian type and Buddhistic religion. The Bur- 
jats are in trans-Baikalia, are pure Mongolian, 
and mostly Lamaites in religion. Their religious 
head, the Chamba Lama, resides in a dazan, or 
monastery, on the Entesea, the sea of the priests. 
This convent is a three-story temple, built in 
Chinese style, and around it seventeen smaller 
prayer-houses are crowded. The Lamas dwell in 
cottages near by. At the monastery they study, 
during a ten-years’ course of religious ceremo- 
nies, Tibetan theology, Mongolian and Tibetan 
literature, medicine, astronomy, and Buddhistic 
philosophy. The Gilyaks live around the lower 
portion of the Amur River and the land of the 
Sagalien, where they touch the original Japa- 
nese inhabitants, the Ainos. The Gilyaks are 
small in stature, have almond eyes, and the same 
complexion as the Chinese. The hair is black 
and thin, and is carried in a single tress. They 
pay but little attention to agriculture, living al- 
most entirely on fish. They often dress in fish- 
skin, using the skin of the trout, prepared by spe- 
cial treatment. The Gilyaks are polygamists, and 
worship Sjamanian deities. They number about 
fifteen thousand, and are rapidly decreasing. 








sie new sayings of Jesus form the subject 

of a paper in the Church Quarterly Review. 
A few of these sayings noted there may be 
given here. From long-known Church fathers: 

‘¢ Show yourselves tried money-changers ;” ‘‘ He that 
wonders shall reign, and he that reigns shall rest ;” 
‘‘In whatsoever I shall find you, in that I shall also 
judge you;” ‘‘He who is near me is near the fire; he 
who is far from me is far from the Kingdom ;” ‘‘ Never 
be joyful except when ye shall look on your brother in 
love.” 

From sayings more recently compiled by 
Resch, of which he regards seventy-four as 
authentic : 

‘The weak shall be saved by the strong ;” ‘‘ Where 
one man is, there, too, am I;” ‘Thou hast seen thy 
brother, thou hast seen thy Lord ;” ‘‘ Whatsoever thou 
wouldest not have done to thyself, do thou not to an- 
other ;” ‘‘There shall be schisms and heresies.” 


From Mohammedan sources : 
Jesus, asked whereby they might enter Paradise, 


said: ‘‘Speak not at all.” They said: ‘‘ We cannot do 
this.” He said: ‘‘Then only say what.is good.” Of 
charity: “If a man send away a beggar from his house, 


the angels will not visit his house for seven nights.” 
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Of recognition of good, where others would see only 
evil: ‘‘ Jesus one day walked with the apostles, and 
they passed the carcass of a dog. The apostles said: 
‘How foul is the smell of this dog!’ But Jesus said: 
‘How white are its teeth !’” 


From the papyri just discovered in Egypt : 


Jesus saith, wherever there are two, they are not 
without God, and wherever there is one alone, say that 
Iam with him. Raise the stone, and there thou shalt 
find Me: cleanse the wood and there am I. 

Jesus saith [Ye ask who are those] who draw us [to 
the Kingdom, if] this Kingdom is in heaven? The 
fowls of the air and all beasts that are under the earth 
{or upon the earth and] the fishes of the sea, these are 
they which draw you, and the Kingdom [of Heaven] is 
within you, and [whoever] shall know himself shall 
find it. [Strive, therefore] to know yourselves and ye 
shall be aware that ye are the sons of the [Almighty] 
Father. 


The reviewer ends by suggesting the alterna- 
tives these Egyptian papyri represent, either a 
collection made in the lifetime of the Apostles 
—a gospel in the making ; or a second-century 
collection, freely expanded and augmented from 
other sources. 








HOSE who have been accustomed to assume 
that religion has come out worsted from 
a long conflict with science will find a novel 
point of view of this subject presented by a 
scientific man in the August number of the 
Popular Science Monthly. The writer, Dr. Ed- 
ward S. Holden, of West Point, summarizes the 
attitude of many books on the warfare of science 
and religion in these terse phrases: ‘Science 
always right ; theology always interfering ; glory 
to us who have done away with superstition.” 
Dr. Holden, however, takes the ground that the 
real conflict of the ages has been between en- 
lightenment and ignorance. 

Sometimes the battle has been in the field of theology ; 
sometimes it has been in the field of science. The war- 
fare had nearly always been between heresy and religion; 
or between science and pseudo-science; occasionally, 
but not very often, between religion and pseudo (or it 
may sometimes be true) science. Usually, however, 
the fields are plainly marked off. The theologians of 
any one epoch treated theological questions, and only 
those. They were not even interested in scientific ques- 
tions, as such. Men of science, before the time of 
Galileo and Bruno, did not meddle with religion. Each 
class kept in its own sphere. 

Take the question of the shape of the earth. 
The theory of a flat earth, says Professor Holden. 


THE CONFLICT OF RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 






agreed well enough with the simpler facts as 
they were known in the early centuries of our 
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era, although it cannot stand a moment in the 
face of the facts as they are. Unless we are to 
claim for ourselves a peculiar merit in that we 
happen to have been born since 1521, when Ma- 
gellan’s voyage of circumnavigation was com- 
pleted, we cannot blame the monks of the Middle 
Ages for adhering to the theories that best agreed 
with the facts as they understood them. Dr. 
Holden would not blame the men of those early 
times for lack of open-mindedness to scientific 
truths. . Open-mindedness, he says, implies long 
experience ; it is a product of past centuries. 
Until the centuries are, in fact, past, this virtue 
cannot be evolved, nor can its opposite vice be 
atrophied except by time. 


Looking backward over the centuries, Pro- 
fessor Holden sees perpetual conflict with igno- 
rance, perpetual struggle in both the physical and 
the spiritual worlds, and specifically a struggle in 
one world between true and false science; in an- 
other, between religion and the heresy of the 
time. If we survey the whole of history at a 
glance, we see that the science of one epoch has 
often been at variance with the religion of an- 
other ; but we also see that in each and every 
age the conflict has been between things of one 
and the same kind ; between religion and its 
opposite ; between science and its opposite ; and 
not in general between things so different in 
their nature as science and religion. 





A PROPOSED NEW RUSSIAN. LOAN. 


FTER a few weeks of war, Russia found 
herself obliged to increase her paper 
money in circulation from 630,000,000 to 700,- 
000,000 rubles ($315,000,000 to $350,000,000). 
This increase, however, was to be expected, says 
the Russian financier, Prof. P. Migulin, writ- 
ing in the Narodnoye Khozaistvo (St. Peters- 


burg). ‘Great wars in modern times involve 
enormous expenditures, and their successful ter- 
mination without recourse to extraordinary 
measures is altogether out of the question.” In- 
quiries were made, at the same time, by the 
minister of finance as to the condition for a new 
foreign loan. “An internal loan was considered 
impracticable because of our extremely limited 
monetary resources and the panic on our stock 
exchanges following immediately after the dec- 
laration of war.” 

The history of the recent foreign loans of 
Russia is thus summarized by Professor Migulin : 


In 1901, 159,000,000 rubles, at 953g, which realized 151,- 
646,255 rubles ; in 1902, 138,900,000 rubles, at 9474, which 
realized 131,781,325 rubles ; in 1903, 64,875,000 rubles, at 
96, which realized 62,280,000 rubles. In all, thereshould 
have been realized in these three years 345,700,000 
rubles. According to the minister of finance, our gold 
reserve increased in that time by 300,000,000 rubles, and 
for this reason even the favorable trade balances of 1902- 
1903 (due to the splendid harvests of two seasons) could 
not fully.cover our foreign expenditures (most promi- 
nent among them being the payments on old foreign 
loans and the expenditures of tourists), since 46,000,000 
rubles of the new loans remained abroad, as well as the 
entire gold output of our mines (not less than 100,000,000 
rubles, exclusive of the portion consumed in the arts). 
The entire cash balance of the imperial treasury adver- 
tised by the newspapers as due to our skillful manage- 
ment was merely the outcome of loans contracted on 
terms decidedly unfavorable. The proceeds of these 
loans retained in the country (thanks to the good har- 


vests) enabled us, for a few months, to carry on the war 
without recourse to new extraordinary sources of income. 


BORROWING AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Unpopular war loans, this writer asserts, 
should be made internal, and foreign funds 
should be solicited for productive loans only. 


Such productive loans have been made for the con- 
struction of railroads. The temporary suspension of 
railroad construction work on account of the war is 
really insignificant in extent (47,000,000 rubles out of 
143,000,000 rubles), so that we could borrow 100,000,000 
rubles purely for the extension of our railroad lines, 
and the sums assigned for this purpose from the cash 
balance could be utilized for war purposes. On the 
whole, however, railroad loans are growing more un- 
popular on account of the decreasing earnings of our 
railroads. It is within the power of the minister of 
finance to seek out, skillfully, a new application for the 
capital borrowed abroad. 


A number of such applications are then con- 
sidered. 


A special commission appointed to investigate our 
agricultural industries has but recently pointed out 
the extreme necessity of improving our agricultural 
conditions, against the encroachment of the quicksands 
which already cover a great area in European Russia, 
and are constantly extending, threatening the gradual 
transformation of fruitful regions into a desert. It has 
been estimated that the planting of forests on these 
sands would cost eighty million rubles, whereby the 
government would not only save from destruction the 
entire black evil region, but would in time be enriched 
by an immense quantity oftimber. Or, to take another 
instance, all Europe is at present confronted by the an- 
noying situation in the cotton market. America pro- 
poses to prohibit the exporting of raw cotton, and to 
compel Europe to buy only manufactured products. 
Other countries are trying to raise cotton in their colonial 
possessions so as to become independent of America. 
Russia purchases annually more than eleven million 
pounds of foreign cotton, valued at more than one hun- 
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dred million rubles, tribute paid by us to America, 
Egypt, and India—countries to which we do not export 
any of our products. The government should bend its 
energies in this direction. 


He then comes to the heart of his subject, a 
contemplated new loan. He says: 


Asa beginning, we could make a foreign loan of 450,- 
000,000 rubles for productive purposes. Of these, 100,- 
000,009 could be expended on railroads, 100,000,000 on 
the Imperial Bank, 100,000,000 on small loans for the 
promotion of trade, 150,000,000 on the planting of for- 
ests and irrigation. A 4 per cent. loan, with a discount 
of even 10 per cent., would involve a loan issue of 500,- 
000,000 rubles,—that is, 1,080,000,000 marks, or 1,333,- 
400,000 francs, a sum which the French and German 
financial markets could advance to us without any 
difficulty. The vast influx into the country of foreign 
capital would unavoidably lead to a rapid accumula- 
tion of savings and an enormous increasein the govern- 
ment revenues. The withdrawal of deposits from the 
savings institutions, and more so the export of gold 
from Russia, would be entirely improbable. To be sure, 
it would be necessary to float also a domestic loan for 
at least 500,000,000 rubles, and this could be realized 
from the high interest (5 per cent). 


RUSSIAN COMPARED WITH JAPANESE FINANCES. 


Professor Migulin refers to the congratulatory 
remarks in the Russian press concerning the 
more advantageous terms secured by Russia in 
her recent loan, as compared with those secured 
by Japan, and adds: 

It should not be forgotten that Japan has staked 


everything on the issue of this war. That the very guar- 
antee of her loan by customs duties may prove of no 
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value should Russia by triumphing in this war compel 
her to pay the war indemnity from these very customs 
duties, not admitting the right of priority to the hold- 
ers of the bonds of the Japanese war loan. To be sure, 
the English and American capitalists who made the 
loan to Japan do not figure on Russian success, but they 
may be mistaken. Recent intelligence concerning the 
loss of Japanese battleships has already depressed the 
price of the bonds. The credit of Japan is not in an en- 
viable condition, although it does not follow from this 
that we have reason to rejoice over the conditions of our 
loan. 


The learned professor seems to be somewhat 
affected by the spirit of jingoism prevailing 
among most of the Russian officials and semi- 
officials. Should Russia come out victorious in 
the war with Japan, which is very doubtful, 
she, even if she could, would hardly deprive 
the international holders of the Japanese bonds 
of their securities. It would be a very short- 
sighted policy ; but, as it looks now, Russia will 
be compelled to conclude “peace with honor,” 
and the bondholders will certainly be safe. 
Professor Migulin concludes that the loans 
already floated may not prove sufficient for the 
completion of the war. It will be necessary in 
that case to resort to new loans. In that event, 
he suggests that the ministry of finance float a 
domestic loan, which would prove decidedly 
more profitable. It would be necessary, how- 
ever, to float special productive loans for main- 
taining the course of exchange. Such loans 
could be issued for long terms, with the right of 
subsequent conversion. 





the Riforma Sociale (Rome), Prof. G. Fer- 

roglio summarizes the economic condition 
of the Italian people. He draws his informa- 
tion from the census of 1901, by which the pop- 
ulation of Italy is estimated at 32,000,000. Of 
these, 16,883,881 exercise a profession, 9,666,467 
are occupied in agriculture and the varied in- 
dustries, 3,989,816 are engaged as artisans, 
while 3,227,598 cannot be incladed in the agri- 
cultural and kindred classes and the varied in- 
dustries. In these 3,227,598 must be compre- 
hended the commercial classes, various employees 
in banks, insurance companies, hotel-keepers, 
dealers in real estate, who make up a total of 
1,196,744 persons, of whom 1,025,839 are men 
and 170,905 women. This leaves 2,030,854, to 
whom belong the classes devoted to intellectual 
and literary pursuits as well as those engaged 
in domestic and other service. Besides these 
are people of capital and independent means, 
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who are estimated in the census as 511,279, of 
which 272,720 are women and 239,359 are men. 


THE PROFESSIONS. 


Of the people who engage in an occupation not 
included in the preceding classes must be reck- 
oned the army and navy, which absorb 204,012 
persons. To the same class belong those occu- 
pied in the service of religion, who number 
89,329 men and 40,564 women, giving a total 
of 139,893. The religious orders have probably 
increased their number since the census by the 
arrival from France of many refugees from sup- 
pressed houses. After these classes comes the 
teaching population. In the profession of teach- 


ing, 62,873 are women and 39,559 are men. 
The majority of these women are employed in 
the elementary schools, a woman being rarely 
engaged in the institutions of higher education. 
In the medical profession, in the widest sense 
























of the term, including nurses and midwives, 
there are 69,913 employed, of which 49,030 are 
men and 20,883 women, 13,000 of the latter 
being midwives. The legal profession absorbs 
33,746 persons. Engineers, land-surveyors, and 
accountants make up a total of 22,775. The 
artistic classes number only 39,877 persons, of 
which 33,587 are men and 7,370 are women. 
In the profession of painting and sculpture, art- 
ists and their models number 13,857 persons, 
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of which only 790 are women. Belonging to 
the musical and dramatic stage, including circus 
performers, etc., there are 26,020 persons, 20,- 
420 being men and 5,600 women. 

These figures furnish valuable information, 
and are remarkable as showing that the Italian 
woman has not taken her place in the profes- 
sional world. They also are significant in exhib 
iting the fact that the army and navy of Italy 
are among the smallest in Europe. 





“SALT TEARS” UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. 


JOETS have raved about tears. Mr. James 

Scott, in the Young Man for August, has 

photographed them. His article, “ Revelations 
of the. Human Body,” is very interesting. 

Every one is aware that tears are saltish, yet few 
would be able to guess the cause for this curious result- 
It is due to the impregnation of the liquid with com- 
mon salt, phosphate of sodium, and other minor salts. 





No. 1. 
A very small portion of a dried tear, crystallized intc queer- 


shaped fern fronds and crosses. Some of the latter are 
given still more magnified in No.2. The actual size of 
the above circle, prior to magnification, was one-tenth of 
aninch. The crystals are formed of common salt, phos- 
phate of sodium, and other ingredients. 


Following my practice of always trying to obtain 
curious results from research, I have frequently experi- 
mented with tears coaxed from my eyes in response to 
the effects of cold weather ; and in Nos. 1 and 2 (draw- 
ings which I believe I may claim to be unique) I repre- 
sent the magnified appearance of portions of dried 
tears. My plan is to convey the apparently trivial 
drop of moisture on to a glass slide, and allow the 
water to evaporate. After the course of a few hours 
the residue, which appears to the naked eye as a mere 





smudge, will really be a “frosted” patch, and when 
magnified usually resembles No. 1, myriads of the in- 
visible crystals collecting to form strange devices re- 
sembling ferns, and numerous others congregating to 
form a mass of interspersed crosses. The actual diam- 
eter of the circle depicted in No. 1 may be regarded as 
approximately one-tenth of an inch. If some of the 
crosses be subjected to a still more powerful magnifi- 
cation, the wonderful crystals are disclosed as being 





No. 2. 


The above depicts a circle one-twentieth of an inch in diam- 
eter, magnified, containing crosses of crystal found ina 
dried tear, and are a few of the many contained in No. 1 
on a smaller scale. 


shaped according to No. 2, the real size of the disc ob- 
served being one-twentieth of-an inch. A few hours 
later, however, unless the precaution be taken to use a 
preservative medium for the crystals, they will slowly 
melt, as it were, until they entirely disappear and leave 
a mere blotch behind. 


It would be interesting if Mr. Scott would 
photograph the contents of tears shed under 
different emotions,—tears of grief, tears of pain, 
tears of joy, and so forth. 
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THE SLEEPING SICKNESS: 


HE “sleeping sickness,” so called, has ex- 

isted for some time past in the Congo, but 
the natives there seem to be comparatively im- 
mune. It was only when the disease was brought 
into Uganda that it became a deadly plague. 
In the last few years, more than one hundred 
thousand persons died in Uganda from sleeping 
sickness. No curative treatment has as yet been 
discovered, nor is there any authentic instance 
of recovery. Prof. E. Ray Lankester contributes 
to the Quarterly for July an interesting illus- 
trated article which summarizes all that is known 
about this strange malady. 





The signs that a patient has contracted the disease 
are very obvious atanearly stage. They are recognized 
by the black people, and the certainly fatal issue ac- 
cepted with calmacquiescence. The usually intelligent 
expression of the healthy negro is replaced by a dull, 
apathetic appearance; and there is a varying amount 
of fever and headache. This may last for some weeks, 
but is followed more or less rapidly by a difficulty in 
locomotion and speech, a trembling of the tongue and 
hands. There is increased fever and constant drowsi- 
ness, from which the patient is roused only to take 
food. At last—usually after some three or four months 
of illness—complete somnolence sets in: no food is 


taken, the body becomes emaciated and ulcerated, and ~ 


the victim dies in a state of coma. The course of the 
disease, from the time when the apathetic stage is first 
noticed, may last from two to twelve months. 


A PARASITIC DISEASE. 


The origin of the disease has been discovered 
by Colonel Bruce, of the British Army Medical 
Department. It is produced by an animal para- 
site called 7rypanosoma, which is carried from 
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man to man by a special kind of tsetze fly. The 
natives are quite indifferent to fly bites, and 
when once Zrypanosoma is introduced into the 
districts where these flies abound they die like 
rotten sheep. Europeans brush off the flies, and 
hence seldom fall a prey to the sleeping sickness. 
The tsetze fly is a little bigger than the ordinary 
house fly. Its ravages have long been familiar 
to all who have to do with what is called the 
Tsetze Belt in South Africa, a region in which 
no horses or cattle can live. 

The parasite called Trypanosoma brucei has 
become acclimatized in the wild game of the 
district, who seem to suffer nothing from its 
presence in their veins. But the tsetze, which 
sucks the blood of the antelope, carries the 
parasite to the horses or cattle which it next 
visits and inoculates them with the deadly dis- 
ease, from which they perish. In like manner, 
the Congo natives appear to be largely proof 
against the sleeping-sickness parasite, which is 
another kind of Trypanosoma, but when it is 
conveyed from them to the Uganda natives it 
has a very deadly result. Professor Lankester 
thinks that some similar parasite destroyed all 
the horses that existed in the American con- 
tinent, where, just before or coincidently with 
the advent of man, horses of all kinds had 
existed in greater variety than in any other 
part of the world. Professor Lankester uses 
the story of the sleeping sickness as a powerful 
argument in favor of the granting of adequate 
sums for the scientific investigation of the laws 
governing parasitic disease. 





| len” last number of the Zentralblatt fir 

Physiologie (Leipsic) contains an account 
of an unusual series of experiments made by 
Dr. K. Burker, of the Physiological Institute 
of Tubingen, by means of which some remark- 
able facts were discovered concerning the direct 
effects of high altitudes upon physiological ac- 
tivities. 

Through the kindness of the medical staff, 
he was enabled to carry on the investigations at 
the Schatzalp sanatorium, located at an altitude 
of 6,119 feet above the level of the sea. Ob- 


servations were made both on patients and on 
healthy persons who were attending the au- 
tumnal carnival there, and it was found, almost 
without exception, that the change from a lower 
to a higher altitude affected the rate of circula- 


CHANGES IN THE BLOOD AT HIGH ALTITUDES. 


tion of the blood, causing it to flow faster at 
first, and later on more slowly. This change 
was independent of any variation in the tem- 
perature. 

Chemical experiments to determine the amount 
of iron in the blood, the liver, and the spleen 
were conducted with especial care. It was an- 
ticipated that when the amount of hemoglobin 
in the blood underwent any variation, there 
would be a corresponding difference in the 
changes undergone by the iron in the blood, and 
in the blood-forming organs. 

To determine this, experiments were made 
upon a number of young rabbits, all of which 
were kept under the same conditions as nearly 
as possible. The rabbits were brought from 
Tubingen to Schatzalp, where they were kept 
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for different lengths of time before any tests 
were made. Then blood was taken from the 
carotid artery to test for iron, and after killing 
the rabbits pieces of the liver and spleen were 
carefully washed and tested. 

The result showed an increase of about 25 per 
cent. in the amount of iron in the blood as com- 
pared with iron in the blood of rabbits kept at 
the lower level of Tibingen. 

The liver also showed a perfectly regular series 
of changes in the quantity of iron contained. In 
the first rabbit, examined the third day after it 
had been brought to the higher level, there was 
a great increase of iron in the liver, but those 
examined after being kept for a longer time at 
this altitude showed less iron, and those kept 
still longer seemed to have even less iron in the 
liver than those that were kept below at Tibingen. 

Changes taking place in the spleen were ir- 
regular. In the blood, the iron content increased, 
then decreased, and then increased a second 
time similar to the way in which the amount of 
hemoglobin in the blood changes under the in- 
fluence of high altitudes. 

These investigations were carried on in ex- 
tension of a unique series of experiments re- 
cently made by Dr. Gaule, who took two trips in 
a balloon with several friends who were willing 
to allow him to make observations upon them, 
with the intention of studying the conditions of 
so-called mountain sickness, which he thought 
could be induced in this way as well as by as- 
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cending a mountain, while at the same time other 
conditions, such as fatigue, etc., not directly con-. 
nected with the malady, could be eliminated. 

Of course, it is impossible to count the red 
corpuscles in the body, but the number may be 
estimated by counting those in a small volume 
of blood and multiplying the result by the num- 
ber of such volumes of blood in the body. 

The effect of the balloon trips was to increase 
the number of red corpuscles of each of the 
four persons examined, the increase being esti- 
mated as one million more than the number 
found, according to estimates made from the 
blood of the same people before the trip. In 
addition to this increase in number, the red cor- 
puscles were found to have nuclei, like the cor- 
puscles found during embryonic life, and as they 
are sometimes found in the blood of invalids. 
These data form a valuable addition to the many 
curious facts already established concerning the 
development of organisms and their adaptation 
to their environment. Deep-sea fishes, adapted 
to the great pressure of the water at the bottom 
of the ocean, explode when brought to the sur- 
face; aquatic organisms may change their form 
or their mode of development if the density or 
the chemical composition of the water in which 
they are kept is changed. There seems to be 
a delicate adjustment between organic life and 
the external forces acting upon it, and slight 
changes will often produce most unexpected 
results, 





THE EFFECTS OF BORAX UPON HEALTH. 


T= results of the borax experiments con- 

ducted last year by Dr. H. W. Wiley, 
chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the relation of borax, as a food preserva- 
tive, to digestion and health, are summed up in 
a circular just sent out by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry. These experiments were made upon a 
selected volunteer band of twelve young men, 
most of them connected with the Department of 
Agriculture, who were under observation at the 
hygienic table prepared under Dr. Wiley’s direc- 
tion, for periods of from thirty to seventy days. 
They continued their usual vocations and regu- 
lar tenor of life during these periods, but signed 
a pledge agreeing to follow implicitly the rules 
and regulations governing the table, and to use 
no other food and drink than that provided at 
the table, with the exception of water. A varied 
bill of fare of carefully selected food was set be- 
fore them, including fresh meat, eggs, dairy 


products, vegetables, and fruit of the season. 
Where preserved food was used, it had either 
been kept in cold storage, as the meat and poul- 
try, or had been subjected to sterilization, thus 
assuring food free from chemical preservatives. 

The experimental preservative was used both 
in the form of borax and boric acid, which was 
at first mixed with the butter, and later given 
in capsules. Beginning with small quantities, 
about as much as would be consumed in foods 
preserved with borax, such as butter and meat, 
the quantities were progressively increased for 
the purpose of reaching, if possible, the limit of 
toleration of the preservative by each individual. 

The rations of each member of the table were 
carefully weighed or measured and analyzed, 
and the excreta were collected and analyzed. 
The young men were periodically examined by 
a physician detailed for that purpose, and their 
pulse and temperature taken before and after 
dinner each day. 
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The tabulating, classifying, and interpreting 
of all the data so collected involved, of course, 
an immense amount of work. The thoroughness 
with which this work was undertaken appears 
in the summary of results, and included the 
study of the ratio of food consumed to the body 
weight, the influence of the preservative upon 
the weight of the body, upon the metabolism of 
nitrogen, upon the oxidation of the combustible 
matter in the food, upon the kidneys, and other 
topics appealing chiefly to the specialist. Of 
great interest to the lay reader, however, are Dr. 
Wiley’s conclusions in regard to the effect of 
boric acid and borax upon general health : 


The most interesting of the observations which were 
made during the progress of the experiments was in the 
study of the direct effect of boric acid and borax, when 
administered in food, upon the health and digestion. 
When boric acid, or its equivalent in borax, is taken 
into the food in small quantities, not exceeding half a 
gram (71g grains) a day, no notable effects are imme- 
diately produced. The medical symptoms of the cases 
in long-continued exhibitions of small doses, orin large 
doses extending over shorter periods, show, in many in- 
stances, a manifest tendency to diminish the appetite 
and produce a feeling of fullness and uneasiness in the 
stomach, which, in some cases, results in nausea, with 
a very general tendency to produce a sense of fullness 
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in the head, which is often manifested as a dull and 


persistent headache. In addition . . . there appear in 
some instances sharp and well-located pains, which, 
however, are not persistent. The administration of 
boric acid to the amount of four or five grams per day, 
or borax equivalent thereto, continued for some time, 
results in most cases in loss of appetite and inability to 
perform work of any kind. In many cases the person 
becomes ill and unfit for duty. Four grams per day 
may be regarded, then, as the limit of exhibition beyond 
which the normal man may not go. 


Dr. Wiley has these words of summary and 
warning to say : 


The logical conclusion which seems to follow from 
the data at our disposal is that boric acid and equiva- 
lent amounts of borax in certain quantities should be 
restricted to those cases where the necessity therefor 
is clearly manifest, and where it is demonstrable that 
other methods of food preservation are not applicable, 
and that without the use of such a preservative the 
deleterious effects produced by the foods themselves, 
by reason of decomposition, would be far greater than 
could possibly come from the use of the preservative in 
minimum quantities. In these cases it would also fol- 
low, apparently, as a matter of public information, and 
especially for the protection of the young, the sick, and 
the debilitated, that each article of food should be 
plainly labeled and branded in regard to the character 
and quantity of the preservative employed. 








MEXICAN 


I’ is a fact generally recognized that the rapid 
building of railroads, so efficiently promoted 
by President Diaz, has contributed more than 
any other one cause to the remarkable economic 
advance made by Mexico during recent years. 
In the course of an article on the economic de- 
velopment of Mexico, contributed to the Jnter- 
national Quarterly (New York), Mr. H. L. Vegus 
gives some interesting information on Mexican 
railroad systems. This writer has taken extended 
and regular trips into the interior of Mexico, and 
has been afforded special facilities for observa- 
tion by the Mexican Government. He states 
that the mileage of Mexican roads now amounts 
to 17,756 kilometers. The government has con- 
trol of but three railroad systems,—the Tehuan- 
tepec, the National, and the Inter-Oceanic Rail- 
road companies. All other roads are privately 
owned,—very largely by citizens of the United 
States. There are at present fifty-eight different 
companies, most of which are only of local im- 
portance. Four, however, are of international 
importance,—the Mexican Central, the Inter- 
Oceanic, the Mexican, and the National. 
The Mexican Central has been operating for 
twenty years, has been the main artery of com- 


RAILROADS. 












munication with the United States, and until a 
very recent date it was the only standard-gauge 
line in Mexico. The Central will soon reach the 
Pacific Ocean at two points, Manzanillo and Aca- 


pulco. It has also attracted to itself the entire 
traffic of North Mexico by the building of a 
branch line to Tampico, and by the purchase of 
the Monterey Railway, which has its terminus in 
Tampico. The harbor of Tampico is an important 
one, and it is predicted that this place will soon 
outstrip Vera Cruz. The Central has established 
the same rates between Tampico and the city of 
Mexico as the other roads ask for the shorter 
journey from Vera Cruz to Mexico. The direct 
line of the Central from Tampico to the city of 
Mexico, which is now in process of construc- 
tion, and which will probably be completed by 
January, 1905, will in all likelihood produce a 
great revolution in the commerce of Mexico, 
since it will be shorter than any other connection 
between Mexico and Vera Cruz. 

The National Railroad Company of Mexico, 
the majority of the stock of which is held by 
the Mexican Government, is now changing the 
narrow gauge of its road into the standard 
gauge, and will at once be opened to traffic from 
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Laredo to the city of Mexico, thus securing 


about sixteen hours’ closer connection with the 
United States than the Central. 





that the result of this competition will be a 
pooling of the traffic of the two companies. 
It is believed Other United States connections are projected. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A NEW GOSPEL. 


ener according to many, is the Nazareth 

of the nations from which cometh no 
good thing. But, as the ancient Nazareth pro- 
duced the Carpenter, the modern Nazareth has 
produced two men—one Christian, the other 
free-thinker—who agree in proclaiming, in ac- 
cents heard throughout the world, the supreme 
importance of a renewed and revivified faith. 
Count Tolstoy is the great Christian moralist of 
our time, and now we have Prince Kropotkin 
beginning in the Nineteenth Century the publica- 
tion of his new gospel of ethics, under the title 
“The Ethical Need of the Present Day.” And, 
at the same time, another Russian subject, the 
Finn Professor Westermarck, is laboriously 
elaborating his magnum opus, “The Evolution of 
the Moral Idea.” 


The Positivist Ideal. 


In the Positivist Review, in an appreciative 
notice of Sister Nivedita’s ‘Web of Indian 
Life,” Mr. 8. H. Swiney asks, «Is the morality 
of the future to be human or divine? Is hu- 
manity to be the center of love and reverence, 
or must we look beyond?” He maintains that 
science must not be studied for its own sake. 
“Tt must be sanctified by a holy purpose—the 
material, the intellectual, and, above all, the 
moral improvement of humanity. Science will 
never be sacred to those to whom humanity is 
not sacred.” 

Another writer in the same review, Mr. F. 
S. Marvin, discussing the idea of evolution in 
education, declares that the educator of the fu- 
ture will lay the foundation of all the best in 
man’s previous achievements in knowledge and 
in art. 

Then he will set before him the ideal of a new, a 
wiser, and a stronger man, with an equal equipment 
with those who have gone before, but a wider vision 
and stronger powers,—a man ready and able to extend 
man’s dominion on the earth, becoming firmer in his 
grasp of nature, deeper and more constant in his in- 
sight of the future, and a more loyal colleague of his 
fellow-men. Education will have this type before it in 
the future; we may see it dimly outlined even now, 
and it is a type sketched for us by the doctrine of evo- 
lution. 

Kropotkin’s Basis: Mutual Aid. 

In the first chapter of his new work, “The 
Ethical Need of the Present Day,” which appears 
in the Nineteenth Century for August, Prince 
Kropotkin opens his subject by discussing some 
of the main currents of thought on ethics dis- 
cernible in the present confusion. He says: 

All of them converge toward one leading idea. 
What is wanted now is a new comprehension of moral- 





ity : in its fundamental principle, which must be broad 
enough to infuse new life in our civilization, and in its 
methods, which must be freed from both the transcen- 
dental survivals and the narrow conceptions of philis- 
tine utilitarianism. The elements for such a com- 
prehension are already at hand. The importance of 
mutual aid in the evolution of the animal world and 
human history may be taken, I believe, as a positively 
established scientific truth, free of any hypothetical 
admission. 


FROM MUTUAL AID TO JUSTICE. 


We may also take next, as granted, that in proportion 
as mutual aid becomes more habitual in a human com- 
munity, and so to say instinctive, this very fact leads to 
a parallel development of the sense of justice, with its 
necessary accompaniment of equity and equalitarian 
self-restrainv. 


FROM JUSTICE TO MORALITY. 


But in proportion as relations of equalitarian justice 
are solidly established in the human community, the 
ground is prepared for the further and the more general 
development of those more refined relations, under 
which man so well understands and feels the feelings of 
other men affected by his actions that he refrains from 
offending them, even though he may have to forsake on 
that account the satisfaction of some of his own desires, 
and when he so fully identifies his feelings with those 
of the others that he is ready to sacrifice his forces for 
their benefit without expecting anything in return. 
These are the feelings and the habits which alone deserve 
the name of morality, properly speaking, although 
most ethical writers confound them, under the name of 
altruism, with the mere sense of justice. 

Mutual aid, justice, morality, are thus the consecu- 
tive steps of an ascending series, revealed to us by the 
study of theanimal worldand man. It isnot something 
imposed from the outside; it is an organic necessity 
which carries in itself its own justification, confirmed 
and illustrated by the whole of the evolution of the ani- 
mal kingdom, beginning with its earliest colony-stages, 
and gradually rising to our civilized human communi- 
ties. It is a general law of organic evolution. 


‘«« This,” says Prince Kropotkin, “is the solid 
foundation which science gives us for the elal- 
oration of a new system of ethics and its justifi- 
cation.” But has Prince Kropotkin really struck 
bed-rock ? Before the first of his three steps 
stands sex, the original source of all altruism, 
the Sinai of all religions, the fons et origo of all 
morality. For from sex springs-the family, an: 
in parental love we have the beginning of the 
upward trend. Hence the Madonna and the 
Child rightly occupy the place of honor in Chris- 
tian art and the Christian Church, save where, 
by a natural reaction, Protestant zeal has deemed 
it necessary to efface the hall-mark of the origin 
of the Christian and of all religions that were, 
are, or ever will be. 





BRIEFER NOTES ON TOPICS IN THE 
PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS TREATED IN THE POPULAR AMERICAN MAGAZINES, 


The St. Louis Exposition Again.—Only two of 
the September magazines think it worth while to give 
any space to the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. Mr. 
Walter Williams contributes to the Century a running 
commentary on some of the strange and curious sights 
at the great fair; and his article is illustrated with pic- 
tures from photographs of the objects described. After 
reading his article, one feels impelled to accept his con- 
clusion that one may go around the world at St. Louis 
and see more than a half-year’s journey by train or 
steamer would disclose.—A somewhat more systematic 
method has been adopted by Mr. John Brisben Walker, 
who makes of his Cosmopolitan Magazine for Septem- 
ber a sort of World’s Fair compendium, presenting 
twenty-five articles dealing with as many phases of the 
exposition, all profusely illustrated from photographs, 
and giving, in their entirety, a bird’s-eye view of the 
great show. Mr. Walker went to St. Louis at the close 
of June, and devoted eleven days to an examination of 
the exhibits. He tells us that his articles were dictated 
in the midst of the exhibits. Trips through the build- 
ings were taken with a stenographer to take impres- 
sions fresh as they cameat the moment, and withastaff 
photographer to arrange for the illustrations. Mr. 
Walker is to be congratulated on the interesting way in 
which he has covered the salient features of the exposi- 
tion in this number of his magazine. 


Travel Sketches.—The marked feature of this 
month’s magazines is the great number of articles 
describing foreign places and peoples. The Century, for 
example, opens with a paper by David B. MacGowan, 
entitled ‘‘ The Russian Lourdes,” in which are narrated 
the impressive scenes at the canonization of Saint 
Seraphim, in 1903, in which the Czar participated. 
Little has been known about these ceremonies outside 
the boundaries of Russia, since the presence of for- 
eigners was not desired, and, so far as is known, only 
one non-Russian besides Mr. MacGowan attended the 
ceremonies. This number of the Century also gives 
vivid descriptions of ‘‘Japan’s Highest Volcano,” by 
Herbert G. Ponting; ‘‘The Great Feast of the Whale 
in Arctic Alaska,” by Edward MclIlhenny; ‘Hidden 
Egypt: An Account of the First Visit by Women to 
the Coptic Monasteries of Egypt and Nitria,” by Agnes 
Smith Lewis; ‘‘ The Nail of the Universe : An Emperor 
of Java and His Court,” by Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg ; 
and “ Antarctic Experiences,” by C. E. Borchgrevink. 
Harper’s for September has a paper on “ Ravenna,” by 
Arthur Symons. Under the title of ‘An Old Battle- 
field of the Nations,” Mr. Lewis Gaston Leary relates, 
in Seribner’s, his experience on a journey taken two 
years ago to the old cities of Emesa and Hamath, now 
known as Homs and Hama, on the route of the Beirut 
Railroad, which at that time was not completed. ‘‘The 
Berbers of Morocco” are described for the readers of 
Scribner’s by Walter Harris. Coming back to our own 
country, there is an excellent sketch of Western scenery 





in Scribner’s, entitled, ‘‘ Inthe Big Dry Country.” This 
study of the Wyoming sheep region is contributed by 
Mr. Frederic Irland.—The World’s Work for September 
has two articles on Western social conditions, one deal- 
ing with ‘‘The Cowboy of To-day,” by Arthur Chap- 
man, and the other, on ‘‘Our Inland Migrations,” by 
I. K. Friedman. In the latter article, a description is 
given of the methods employed by the railroads to en- 
courage migrations in the Southwest and Northwest, 
and the history of some of the typical ‘“‘ boom” towns 
of Oklahoma is related, with a study of the classes of 
people, both native and foreign, that are settling up 
these new regions.—In the Booklovers for September, 
Harold Bolce describes ‘“‘Phases of Railroading in 
Japan ;” and Alice Hall writes pleasingly on the “‘ Dark 
Caves of Rheims: The Centre of the Champagne Indus- 
try.”—‘“‘ To the Top of the Jungfrau by Rail” is the tak- 
ing title of a paper in Munsey’s, by Garrett P. Serviss. 
—Nor should we fail to mention the admirable paper in 
Harper’s by Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett, of Cornell, on the 
caravanseries of the East. 


American Politics.—Last month we noted the fact 
that very few of the American popular monthlies were 
giving any attention to the pending Presidential cam- 
paign. This remains true of most of the September is- 
sues. But, in a few of the magazines, there are interest- 
ing discussions of topics suggested by the campaign and 
the personalities involved therein. Leslie’s Monthly 
contains a sketch of the Hon. Henry G. Davis, the can- 
didate for Vice-President on the Democratic ticket, by 
Joseph Ohl; and in the same magazine appears a study 
of ‘‘A Conscientious Boss: Charles S. Deneen, of IIli- 
nois,” by Arthur S. Henning. In our department of 
“Leading Articles of the Month,” we have quoted at 
some length from Mr. Frederick T. Birchall’s sketch of 
August Belmont, which is another feature of the Sep- 
tember Leslie’s.—Mr. Joseph M. Rogers writes enter- 
tainingly, in the Booklovers for September, on Senator 
Thomas C. Platt.—In the September number of Success, 
Mr. Albert Henry Lewis draws a comparison between 
“Jackson, the Democrat, and Roosevelt, the Republi- 
can.”—There is a detailed account of President Roose- 
velt’s aggressive measures for the prosecution of the 
postal frauds, by Mr. William Allen White, in the Sep- 
tember number of McClure’s.—Under the title, ‘‘ Does 
Politics Pay ?” Mr. Francis B. Gessner, writing in Mun- 
sey’s for September, outlines the careers of a number of 
successful political managers, including George B. Cor- 
telyou, Daniel S. Lamont, Elmer Dover, Milton Everett 
Ailes, Charles G. Dawes, and Francis B. Loomis.—The 
new Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Paul Morton, is the sub- 
ject of sketches in three of this month’s magazines, -— 
the World’s Work, Leslie’s, and Munsey’s. The Mun- 
sey sketch, by Mr. A. H. Lewis, has a place among our 
“Leading Articles of the Month.”—Success publishes 
an address by Judge Alton B. Parker on “ Educated 
Men in Politics,” delivered at the Union College com- 
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mencement of 1901. In the closing paragraph of this 
address, Judge Parker makes known his views regard- 
ing the feasibility of non-partisan movements in local 
politics. He lays down the general rule that measures 
for the improvement of local government can be more 
promptly and effectively put in operation within party 
lines than without, but he admits that there are excep- 
tions to the rule, notably in our great cities, and that 
situations may arise where independent movements af- 
ford the only method of accomplishing reforms. ‘The 
Cost of Presidential Elections” is discussed in this 
number of Success, by Mr. Walter Wellman, and we 
have quoted from his article in our department of 
‘‘Leading Articles of the Month.”—Among the August 
magazines, the Arena has “An Open Letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,” by Prof. Frank Parsons, and Gunton’s 
declares editorially for Roosevelt as against Parker. 


The Control of Immigration.—Mr. James D. 
Whelpley has been making some original studies of 
the immigration problem from the European side. In 
the September number of the World’s Work, he presents 
astrong argument for a system of international control 
in which the United States and the European countries, 
from which most of our immigrants come, shall par- 
ticipate. Mr. Whelpley has uncovered some startling 
facts in regard to the organized movement of undesir- 
able populations from Europe to America. In the 
present article he points out, with great clearness, the 
physical and economic dangers to this country.—In the 
August number of the North American Review, Mr. 
Robert DeC. Ward had presented an argument for the 
restriction of immigration, somewhat similar to Mr. 
W nelpley’s. Mr. Ward, however, advocates no very 
drastic legislation, but suggests that a law be passed 
limiting the number of immigrants from different 
countries, as has been suggested by Congressman Rob- 
ert Adams, Jr., of Pennsylvania, or else that an illiter- 
acy test be applied in accordance with the reeommenda- 
tion of President Roosevelt and the Commissioner of 
Immigration. In concluding his article, Mr. Ward 
directs our attention to a question which has received 
scant attention in most discussions of the immigration 
problem,—namely, the question of the effect of immi- 
gration upon our native stock. It has been held by 
students of economics for some years that the decreas- 
ing birth-rate of our native population has been, in 
large part, due to the effect of foreign immigration ; in 
other words, that the industrial competition of the 
lower classes of immigrants and the resulting lower- 
ing of our standard of living have produced a voluntary 
check to the native population. American fathers are 
unwilling to subject their children to this competition, 
and, hence, children are not born. In the same number 
of the North American there is an article on “The 
Folly of Chinese Exclusion,” by H. H. Bancroft. The 
fact that the Chinese are not patrictic, and have only 
limited personal ambition, which is frequently urged 
against them in discussions of the exclusion question, 
is cited by Mr. Bancroft as one of the best reasons for 
their admission, since they have no disposition to en- 
gage in politics, mob-law, strikes, or other forms of 
vicious unrest. Mr. Bancroft examines the various 
charges brought against the Chinese in this country, 
and makes out a very good case for his clients. Mr. 
Bancroft, it should be said, is an old resident of the 
Pacific coast, and writes on the Chinese problem from 
personal observation. The same thing may be said of 


Dr. Charles Frederick Holder, who contributes to the 
August number of the Arena an account of the work- 
ings of the famous Chinese Six Companies in America, 
concluding with a strong demand for the reénactment 
of the exclusion legislation, which will expire in De- 
cember next. California asks for citizens that will 
grow up with the country, rear their children here, and 
invest their savings in American products. The mil- 
lions of Chinese, mostly laborers, who live upon six 
cents a day, are, in Dr. Holder’s opinion, a menace to 
the civilized world, and should be restricted to China. 


Industrial Topics.—The remarkable development 
of the Mesabi iron mines, in northern Minnesota, is de- 
scribed in the September number of the World’s Work, 
by Mr. Francis N. Stacy. These mines, discovered 
twelve years ago, are situated sixty miles from the north- 
ern shore of Lake Superior, and their first shipment to 
Lake Erie ports consisted of 4,245 tons of soft red ore. 
To-day, the ore shipment of the Mesabi range, during 
the navigation season of sevén months, reaches 13,000,- 
000 tons, enough, Mr. Stacy says, to load a modern fleet 
of steel freighters that would stretch 200 miles. One- 
sixth of the annual ore product of the world, and more 
than one-third of the yearly production of America, 
comes from this iron range. The Mesabi range, says 
Mr. Stacy, has produced almost as much ore in twelve 
yearsas the Marquette range on Lake Superior produced 
in fifty.—The September installment of Miss Tarbell’s 
“History of the Standard Oil Company,” in McClwre’s, 
is devoted to the price of oil. Her conclusion is that, 
when the freights and handling are taken into consid- 
eration, there is nothing like asettled price or profit for 
illuminating oil in the United States. She finds that, 
from the beginning of its power over the market, the 
Standard Oil Company has sold domestic oil at prices 
varying from less than the cost of the crude oil it took 
to make it up to a profit of 100 per cent. or more. Com- 
petition has invariably operated to reduce prices. 


Recollections of Two Wars.—The September 
number of McClure’s opens with some entertaining 
“Memories of the Beginning and End of the Southern 
Confederacy,” by Louise Wigfall Wright, daughter of 
Louis T. Wigfall, who was a United States Senator 
from Texas before the Civil War, and a member of the 
Confederate States Senate during the war, and who was 
also on the staff of President Davis, with the rank of 
brigadier -general. His daughter’s recollections begin 
with the fall of Fort Sumter, in 1861. The second and 
concluding portion of the ‘‘memories” relates to the 
fall of the Confederate Government and the disbanding 
of the Southern armies after the surrender at Appo- 
mattox.—-The ‘‘ Recollections of a Mosby Guerrilla” is 
contributed to Munsey’s for September by John W. 
Munson. In thisinstallment, the writer describes some 
of the principal fights, raids, and expeditions of this 
famous Confederate command.—The almost-forgotten 
suffering of the American prisoners of war, in the War 
of 1812, at Dartmoor, in England, are recalled in an in- 
teresting paper contributed to the September Harpers, 
by John Greenville McNeel. Pictures of the gateway 
of the old war prison, the site of which is now occupied 
by a British convict prison ; the church at Prince Town, 
which was built by French and American prisoners of 
war; and the monument to American prisoners who 
died at Dartmoor, accompany Mr. McNeel’s paper. The 
monument, which was erected by Captain Shortland, 
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who was governor of Dartmoor in 1865, is the only stone 
that marks the resting-place of long lines of American 
dead in the Prince Town cemetery.—Captain Mahan’s 
‘War of 1812,” is continued in Scribner’s, the eighth 
installment appearing in the September number. 


Scenes in the Russo-Japanese War.—Most of 
onr readers have remarked the paucity of first-hand 
descriptions of deeds and exploits in the far Eastern war 
as compared with the flood of such descriptions which 
reached us immediately after the first stages of the 
Boer war, four years ago. Deeds of daring have cer- 
tainly not been lacking in the present combat, but it 
has been more difficult than ever before for writers to 
get near the scenes of the real fighting. One corre- 
spondent, whose signature is the mystic letter ‘‘O,” has 
written some exceedingly vivid descriptions of such in- 
cidents as the blocking of Port Arthur, in putting of 
the Bayan to flight, a fight between junks on the Yalu, 
and incidents in camp before Ping-Yang; and his 
papers are now appearing simultaneously in the World’s 
Work and Blackwood’s Magazine. For the sake of the 
insight that they give into Japanese character, and the 
revelations that they make of certain novel forms of 


THE SPIRIT OF THE 


British Politics.—In the Contemporary Review 
for August there are three articles on English home 
politics. ‘‘ A Liberal Leaguer,” who avows the supreme 
aim of the league to be the maintenance of the unity of 
the party, forecasts the personnel of ‘‘the next govern- 
ment” as follows: prime minister, Lord Spencer ; 
colonial secretary, Sir Edward Grey ; foreign secretary, 
Lord Rosebery. He also hopes that the cabinet will 
include three ‘‘new men,”—Mr. Emmott, Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Winston Churchill. He evidently wants 
Leaguers to be predominant. The reform of poor law 
administration, pressed for by Mr. F. H. Burrow, is the 
amalgamation under one authority of the staffs of the 
poor law and the school boards as regards overseers 
and visitors, and that children should be more con- 
sidered than adults. Prof. John Massie denounces the 
alleged ‘‘concessions” and compromises proffered by 
Anglicans to Nonconformists over the education diffi- 
culty.—Mr. Iwan Miiller writes, in the Fortnightly for 
August, on ‘Mr. Balfour’s Leadership of the House of 
Commons.” He declares that as the House of Com- 
mons has ceased to have any recognized code of chivalry 
or good behavior, it is impossible to compare Mr. Bal- 
four’s leadership with that of any of his predecessors. 
But, tested by modern conditions, Mr. Balfour has 
proved himself ‘‘a ruler of men and an inevitable 
prime minister.”—The Edinburgh Review for the cur- 
rent quarter has an article on ‘‘ The Liquor Laws and 
the Licensing Bill.” 


Spain To-day and To-morrow.—Tarrida del Mar- 
mol gives in the Independent Review (London) a very 
cheerful account of the revival of the Spanish nation. 
There is a real craving for education among the lower 
classes. Secondary education is also in progress. The 
economic condition of the country improves daily, 
signs of rapid industrial improvement are visible every- 
where. The Spanish workingman is quite the equal of 
the workingman of France, Belgium, or England in in- 
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military achievements, these papers are well worth 
reading. 


Natural Science.—Popular expositions of scientific 
subjects are not wanting in the September magazines. 
The paper by Prof. G. W. Ritchey on ‘‘ Photographing 
the Star-Clusters,” which appears in Harper’s, will in- 
terest everybody who has made a practice of star-gaz- 
ing, whether with or without a telescope. Professor 
Ritchey’s explanation of the technique of this form of 
photography will be found intelligible even by the ama- 
teur.—The Century has captured a paper, by Prof. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, entitled ‘‘ Fossil Wonders of 
the West,” which gives the first description of the 
dinosaurs of the bone-cabin quarry, in central Wyo- 
ming, said to be the greatest ‘‘ find” of extinct animals 
ever made. Professor Osborn’s article is fully illus- 
trated. In the September Outing, Mr. John Burroughs 
continues his interesting disquisitions on natural his- 
tory. Mr. Mark F. Wilcox gives, in the Century, an 
entertaining account of the ‘‘ Locusts of Natal.”—Dr. 
H. C. McCook’s study of ‘‘The Daintiness of Ants,” in 
Harper’s, is as fascinating in its way as any descriptive 
article that has appeared in a long time. 
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telligence and activity, while he is considerably more 
sober and temperate than they. In a few years, Span- 
ish commerce and industry have been able to compen- 
sate for the loss of Cuba and the Philippine Islands by 
creating openings elsewhere, chiefly in South America. 
The writer, however, warns the rulers of Spain that, 
unless they wake up to the meaning of the ferment 
around them, the new life of the Spanish people will 
begin in a revolution like that which convulsed 
France in 1789. 


Do We Need More Gold Mines ?—Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, in an article entitled ‘‘What Is the Use of 
Gold Discoveries?” which he contributes to the Nine- 
teenth Century for August, says that Lord Bramwell 
and he agreed that the utility of gold discoveries was of 
such a mixed and doubtful character as to justify some 
feeling of regret that they shouldever be made. ‘ Gold,” 
says Mr. Courtney, ‘pleases the eye, satisfies the sense 
of possession, tickles the greed of man, but is of the 
smallest possible use in facilitating any reproductive 
work, in altering to the advantage of man the relation 
between human toil and the results of toil required for 
human sustenance.” It costs as much gold to win it as 
it is worth, and probably, “after all, the one advantage 
indirectly accruing from gold discoveries, though this 
cannot be insisted upon with absolute certainty, is that 
they bustle people about the world and cause regions to 
be settled earlier than they would otherwise be filled 
up.” 


A French Denunciation of the Russian Au- 
tocracy.—Reviewing the progress of the Russo-Japa- 
nese war (in the Revue Bleue), M. F. Dubief, the 
French statesman, from whose opinions we quoted 
last month, sees nothing but losses and reverses for 
Russia if she persists in the conflict. ‘Already, at St. 
Petersburg, they begin to realize that it will not be 
easy to overcome such an antagonist. Moreover, it is 
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reported that the ‘guerre a outrance’ party, among 
whom is the empress-mother, and which sustained 
Alexieff, demands the resignation of Lamsdorff, and 
even of Kuropatkin, while the Czarina untiringly 
seeks to influence the Czar for peace. During all this, 
too, the revolutionary movement is becoming accentu- 
ated, and the conquered inhabitants of Poland, Ar- 
menia, Lithuania, Georgia, and Finland are biding the 
ripe moment for open revolt. In view of so many diffi- 
culties and menacing eventualities at home, the per- 
sistent rumors that mediation would be welcome are 
not to be lightly regarded. Already Japan has made 
known under what conditions she would consent to end 
hostilities. Manchuria must be returned to China, 
Port Arthur dismantled, and Korealeft to itself, which, 
of course, means that in due time the ‘ Hermit King- 
dom’ is bound to become an appanage of Japan. The 
question arises: Will Russia have the courage to sub- 
mit to this humiliation, or, with the party of the em- 
press-mother, will she elect to prosecute to the bitter 
end her struggle ‘pour Dieu, pour le Czar, et pour la 
patrie!’ amid the accumulation of disasters, of heca- 
tombs, and of ruins ?” 


The Status of American Labor.—An exhaustive 
paper on the status of American labor is contributed 
to the Preussische Jahrbticher (Berlin), by Dr. Albert 


Haas. There is no parallel in the United States, the - 


writer says, to the labor party, hostile to the national 
and economic traditions of its country, which arose in 
the second half of the nineteenth century in the conti- 
nental countries of Europe, and also in a less pro- 
nounced form in England, having for its purpose to 
gain political ascendency, by means of which it hopes 
eventually to realize its more or less socialistic ideals. 
For in our democratic country there are not the sharply 
defined class distinctions found in Europe. Here an 
able and ambitious workingman may rise above the 
level to which he was born. ‘‘ Thereby the whole labor 
movement is deprived of some of its most valuable ele- 
ments. An educated proletariat can hardly be said to 
exist; nor is there any discontented portion of the in- 
telligent white voting population shut out from public 
life for religious or other reasons. As there are no 
leaders available for a systematically discontented party, 
so the tendency to complaint is hardly found among 
the American workingmen. Political discontent is no 
factor of public life in the United States.” With our 
democratic institutions, the labor question in this coun- 
try, is, therefore, not a political one, as in Europe, but 
a purely economic one. After thus defining the funda- 
mental difference between the aspirations of European 
and American labor, Dr. Haas presents to his German 
readers a detailed analysis of the conditions of labor 
in this country, discussing labor unions, labor laws, 
strikes, arbitration, etc. He concludes by saying that 
“the attitude of the workingmen and work-givers de- 
pends especially upon the question of immigration. 
This question is again closely connected with the polit- 
ical and economic development of America, Europe, 
eastern and western Asia, Australia,—in short, with 
that of the entire world.” 


Japan’s Duty, by a Japanese.—One of the prom- 
inent Japanese periodicals, the Kiristokyo Sekai(Tokio), 
contains an urgent plea that Japan shall carry on the 
present war in every way, even to the smallest detail, as 
becomes a dignified and civilized nation. 


“Tt is not 
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merely to conquer,” says this review, ‘‘ but to conquer 
worthily.” No matter what Russia may assert as to the 
war being a contest between Christians and pagans, “ it 
is for us [the Japanese] to prove that the Russians, 
Christians in name, are not such in reality, while we, re- 
puted pagans, must act as would become Christians. 
Japan must never forget that she is waging a war for the 
triumph of justice and in the interests of humanity.” In 
another article in the same periodical a plea is made for 
better education of Christian missionaries, “if they are 
to be exalted in the estimation of the Japanese public 
as well as in that of the Buddhist and Shinto priests.” 


Politics by Machinery.—What a paradox, cries M. 
Benoist, writing in the Revue des Deux Mondes, that 
the liberties of any democracy, won, it may be, with 
much blood and tears, should be centered, even tempo- 
rarily, in the hands of a single autocrat, the ‘ boss” of 
the political machine, the real monarch of the state! 
The effect of the machine in diminishing the dignity 
and authority of the legislature, and reducing it to a 
simple apparatus for registering the decrees of the cau- 
cus, is clearly brought out, and also its effect in pro- 
ducing a new type of legislator,—the man, in fact, who 
is content to do as he is told blindly. The story of the 
candidate who cheerfully promised to vote for the abo- 
lition of the April moon is probably apocryphal, but M. 
Benoist’s story of the candidate who consented with 
alacrity to vote for the repeal of the Ten Command- 
ments is absolutely historical. The candidate had not, 
it is true, heard the question very clearly, but he was 
quite ready to vote for the abolition of anything that 
might be suggested. Another effect of the machine 
is, of course, to falsify public opinion, and this brings 
us to the professional politician, whose history in 
America M. Benoist sketches in merciless detail. 
We are taken over the old ground of Tweed Ring, 
Tammany Hall, and so on, until M. Benoist comes 
to the general question, will the political life of 
democracy remain a series of spasmodic electoral 
movements, mechanically provoked and propagated, or 
will it develop one day into an organized whole, as the 
Americans themselves wish? M. Benoist’s remedy is 
apparently that the democracy should organize itself in 
each country, and should not suffer itself to be organ- 
ized from the top by some audacious Napoleon of po- 
litical management. 


How the Common Soldier Has Improved.—A 
rather significant characterization of the modern soldier 
is quoted, in the Pall Mall Magazine, from an inter- 
view with Lord Roberts, the veteran British com- 
mander. Of the private soldier to-day, Lord Roberts 
said: ‘‘The period of the drunken, dissolute, and im- 
provident soldier is past ; it can never come back. The 
modern soldier is steady, self-respecting, painstaking, 
and clean-minded. He takes trouble with himself. He 
is anxious to get on. He is provident and ambitious. 
The changein the private soldier of late years is extraor- 
dinary ; and, mark you, far from having lost any of 
the dash and spirit of his more dissolute predecessors, 
he isa keener and more efficient fighting man, and just 
as brave.” 


Socialism in Japan.—A French writer, M. Jean 
Longuet, in La Revue, considers Japanese socialism in 
two long papers. He shows the Japanese in a very dif- 
ferent light from that of the eternally smiling, purring 
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little people usually described by the European writer 
on the Mikado’s subjects. Japanese manufactures 
have grown, but socialism has grown with them,—so- 
cialism and suffering for the great mass of the Japanese. 
“From almost every one being poor and no one miser- 
able,” Japan has become a country where most of the 
proletariat is at present reduced to a state of distress 
‘‘which compares very well with the lot of the inhab- 
itants of the gloomiest hovels of the East End of London, 
of the most wretched quarters of Roubaix or Glasgow, 
of New York, Chicago, or Pittsburg.” Salaries are 
miserable. According to the People’s Journal (Tokio), 
in February last they averaged from 75 centimes, or 
about 7d., for an eleven-hour day (cotton-weavers), to 42 
centimes (glass-makers) for a ten-hour day. There are 
no workmen’s compensation or protecting acts, not even 
in mines, nor any regulations against excessive hours 
for women and children, or the employment of children 
below a certain age. During a strike, last year, of 
twenty thousand workers, martial law was proclaimed. 
In the Tokio arsenal, thirteen thousand workers, in- 
cluding two thousand women, are employed, in deplor- 
able sanitary conditions, working from twelve to six- 
teen hours a day. Since 1882, an increasing amount of 
socialistic agitation has been going onin Japan. Henry 
George’s ‘‘ Progress and Poverty” was brought to Japan 
and translated into the vernacular. The first work of 
the Socialists was to organize the different trades into 
properly constituted unions. Since 1898, there has been 
a purely socialistic Japanese journal, founded by Kata- 
yama, partly published in England for greater freedom 
of expression. In 1901 was founded the Social Demo- 
cratic party,,which issued a manifesto as to its prin- 
ciples—abolition of land and sea force, equitable distri- 
bution of wealth, equal political rights, etc. The result 
was that the prime minister, Katsura, decided to sup- 
press the Social Democratic party and confiscate the 
number of the Socialist organ containing its programme 
and those of five other daily papers which had pub- 
lished it. Open-air meetings were forbidden, and the 
Socialist propaganda hindered in every possible way. 
Nevertheless, the Socialists continued their agitation, 
especially that in favor of universal suffrage. 


What France Will Do in Morocco.—The prob- 
able policy of France in Morocco is outlined, in the 
National Review (London), by Eugéne Etienne, vice- 
president of the French Chamber of Deputies, and presi- 
dent of the Foreign Affairs and Colonial Group. M. 
Etienne declares that French influence has already be- 
gun to show itself actively in Morocco, and he believes 
that there is no danger whatever that, seconded as she 
is by England, France’s policy runs any risk of being 
thwarted by the other powers. Referring to the pro- 
vision in the Anglo-French agreement that the republic 
should come to an understanding with Spain, M. Etienne 
declares that, whatever may be the result of the agree- 
ment, there will be no dismemberment of Morocco or 
any division of political influence therein. France’s in- 
tention, he declares, is ‘‘to make her mission a reality 
for the general advancement of civilization and the ma- 
terial advantage of every country with commercial in- 
terests in Morocco.” He fully admits the Spanish in- 
terest, particularly with regard to immigration, and 
declares that France will fully protect and encourage 
this. German interests in Morocco, he declares, quoting 
Count von Biilow’s speech in the Reichstag, are purely 
economic. The first step toward the financial control 
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of the country has already been taken by placing M. 
Regnault, a French consul-general, with two other 
members of the consular service and two commissioners 
of the Tunisian service, at the disposal of the syndicate 
of French holders of the Moroccan debt. This commis- 
sion will control the customs which have been assigned 
as security for the debt. Internal improvements will 
be pushed, and the Algerian railroad will be connected 
by a line across Morocco to the Atlantic. Assistance 
will be rendered by the Bulletin de V Afrique Fran- 
caise, the organ of French rule in Africa, and this will 
be supplemented by the Archives Marocaines. This 
writer strongly urges an early reorganization of the 
Moroccan army under French superintendence, and he 
also pleads for a free medical service at the disposal of 
the natives, and the erection of a sufficient number of 
hospitals. 


Hospital Service in the German Navy.—Dr. P. 
Miszner, of Berlin, has an illustrated articie in Die 
Woche describing the way sick and wounded are cared 
for in the German navy. All the most improved scien- 
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tific apparatus and appliances for the relief and com- 
fort of the sick are in use. In times of peace, he points 
out, the chance to put patients on deck, where they can 
receive the fresh air and light, simplifies the problem 
considerably. During action, however, this cannot be 
done, but there are a number of appliances, including 
the swinging-chair shown in the illustration, which, 
with air from the ventilators, do much to alleviate the 
sufferings of the patients, and make their lot more en- 
durable even in time of battle. 
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Regeneration of the Latins.—The French artis- 
tic review, Europe Artiste (Paris), in an article by the 
late Gabriel Tarde, expresses confidence in the regenera- 
tion and revival of the Latin race. It refuses to admit 
the alleged moral superiority of the Anglo-Saxon and 
Teutonic peoples over the southern races. 


Tokio in War Time.—One of the correspondents of 
the Revue de Paris, M. Charles Laurent, was in Tokio 
during the first month of the Russo-Japanese war, and 
he has contributed to that magazine a picturesque ac- 
count of the way the war news was received at the 
Japanese capital. It is true, he declares, that there 
were special war editions of the newspapers issued on 
the 6th of February, announcing that the ambassador 
had been ordered to quit St. Petersburg; but there was 
no excitement on the streets, no agitation, and only at 
the railroad stations, when the soldiers departed, were 
there any cheers. ‘I went out into the park of Asa- 
kusa. Mingling with the crowd, I lost my anxiety as 
to the national temperament. It was the same crowd 
as usual ; just as gay as ever; just as active; just as 
polite; no insult to strangers, and no less phlegm.” 
This writer came upon one romance of the war, involv- 
ing both sides. The heroine is a little Japanese girl, of 
Nagasaki. At Harbin, she became the mistress of a 
Russian officer. Every day she noticed this officer 
spending long hours studying a map. She discovered 
that this was a detailed map of Manchuria, with all the 
Russian plans of fortification. This little patriot stole 
the document and fled to Peking, where she took 
refuge in the Japanese legation. She sent. the map to 
the ministry, and it has proved one of the most precious 
possessions of the Japanese General Staff. M. Laurent 
also notes the fact that General Kuropatkin is familiarly 
known in Japan as “ Kuropatukinu,” which literally 
means in Japanese ‘‘the black pigeon.” 


English Imperialism from a French Stand- 
point.—A study of ‘‘The Doctrine of English Imperial 
Expansion” appears in the Revue Bleue. The writer, 
Jacques Bardoux, traces the history of English expan- 
sion since 1856, giving a list of the wars which the em- 
pire has waged since that year. Every year since 1856, 
he says, England has had troops engaged in some prov- 
ince of her colonial empire. Here is the list: 1856-57, 
expedition to the Persian frontier ; 1856-60, the third 
Chinese war ; 1857-59, Indian mutiny ; 1858, expedition 
to the northwest frontier of India; 1860-61, second war 
in New Zealand ; 1861, the Sikkhim expedition ; 1863, 
expedition to the northwestern frontier of India; 1863- 
65, third war in New Zealand; 1864-65, Bhotan expedi- 
tion ; 1865, insurrection in Jamaica ; 1867, war with Abys- 
sinia ; 1868, expedition to the northwestern frontier of 
India ; 1870, expedition to the Red River; 1871-72, ex- 
pedition to the northwestern frontier of India ; 1873, war 
with the Ashantis ; 1875, expedition to Pirak ; 1877-78, 
Jowakhi campaign ; 1877-78, fourth war with the Kaf- 
firs ; 1878-79, war with the Zulus ; 1878-79, war with the 
Basutos ; 1878-80, second war with Afghanistan ; 1880, 
expedition against the Basutos ; 1881, Transvaal insur- 
rection ; 1882, Egyptian expedition ; 1885-89, expedition 
to Burmah ; 1885-90, first campaign in the Sudan ; 1888 
-93, expedition to the northwestern frontier of India; 
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1894, expedition to Central Africa ; 1895, Chitral expedi- 
tion ; 1896, war in Matabeleland ; 1897, second war with 
the Ashantis; 1897-99, expedition to the northwestern 
frontier of India ; 1899-1900, second expedition to Sudan. 
And so, sums up M. Bardoux, in forty-five years, Eng- 
land has waged thirty-four different wars, of which 
seven lasted more than one year and eight more than 
two years. From 1884 to 1900, the acquisitions to the 
empire aggregated in round numbers 3,700,000 square 
miles, with a population of 57,000,000. England has had 
to expand, says this French writer, and he lays down 
three causes for the expansion: the actual value of 
tropical possessions ; the vast surplus of English capital, 
and the crisis in metal industries. These causes, he de- 
clares, will continue to operate for some time to come. 


George Sand and Socialism.—Apropos of the 
centenary of the birth of George Sand, an article ap- 
pears in the Revue Socialiste (Paris), by Marius-Ary 
Lebland, on the great novelist as a Socialist. The cir- 
cumstances of her early life, he declares, made George 
Sand a Socialist. Her unhappy marriage gave her an 
insight into the economic dependence of woman, and in 
most of her works one can find the influence of her So- 
cialistic thought. This is particularly so in ‘‘ Indiana” 
and in ‘‘ Lelia.” George Sand also did some political 
pamphleteering during her friendship with Michel de 
Borges. In addition to the articles of political propa- 
ganda, Madame Sand wrote the following, which may 
be called really Socialistic novels: ‘‘ Horace,” ‘Con- 
suelo,” ‘‘The Countess of Rudolstadt,” ‘“‘The Miller 
of Angibault,” and ‘‘ The Fault of Monsieur Antoine.” 
Madame Sand was also stirred by the great revolution 
of 1848. Indeed, from an examination of her correspond- 
ence, this writer says that the February of that year 
was the beginning of her second youth. 


Has England Cheated France ?—An anonymous 
writer in La France de Demain (France of To-morrow), 
who signs himself Commandant Z., analyzes the recent 
Anglo-French agreement from a military point of view. 
His general opinion is that France has yielded much 
more than she has gained ; that England has given up 
comparatively nothing of military value. He feels 
especially bad over the provision that France shall not 
fortify the Moroccan coast opposite Gibraltar, while 
England is permitted to retain her armaments and 
strongholds on the great rock. [She has held Gibraltar 
just two hundred years last month.] The famousagree- 
ment calls for a free passage of the Strait of Gibraltar. 
If, says this writer, the diplomats really wanted a free 
passage through the strait, the prohibition against 
fortifying its shores should apply to both of the con- 
tracting parties. ‘“‘ England and Spain preserve, on both 
sides of the strait, their strongholds and their naval 
bases, and, therefore, it results that the free passage is 
assured to the British fleet only.” He believes that 
England threatens France under the mask of Spain. The 
latter country, he says, is incapable of the necessary 
military and financial efforts for developing Morocco. 
France alone has the stability and resources to accom- 
plish this. But the Spanish nation, he insists, will be 
the first to profit by French work and sacrifices. It will 
be the Spanish peasant who will colonize Morocco. 
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NOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


LETTERS AND MEMOIRS. 


HE publication of Lord Acton’s Letters to Mary 
T Gladstone (Macmillan) adds one more to the list 
of books lately published on English politics and liter- 
ature of the last fifty years, but differs from the others 
in being a distinct ad- 
dition to the contem- 
porary information 
on these subjects. 
The letters were ad- 
dressed to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s clever daugh- 
ter during Lord 
Acton’s stay on the 
Continent, between 
1879and 1895, and with 
the exception of a few 
purely personal pas- 
sages, are printed in 
their entirety. Cov- 
ering a marvelously 
large range of sub- 
jects, the letters prove 
Lord Acton to have 
been a prodigy oflearning. Hischiefinterestin life was 
Liberalism, not only in politics, but in religion as well, 
and his letters reveal a remarkable accumulation of 
knowledge of economics, politics, and literature from 
that standpoint. The letters contain frequent mention 
of Newman, Manning, and other celebrated churchmen ; 
of Green, Lecky, and Gardiner among the historians ; 
and George Eliot’s name can be found on forty different 
pages. An appreciation of Lord Acton, by Mr. Herbert 
Paul, who edits the letters, prefaces the text. 

The publication of the ‘‘ New Letters of Thomas Car- 
lyle” (Lane) will be of interest to those people only 
who are either close 
students or enthusi- 
asts of the great es- 
sayist. The selection 
is made from an enor- 
mous number of let- 
ters addressed in 
great part to his 
mother, brother, and 
sister from 1836 on. 
These contain almost 
nothing of interest to 
one outside the family 
circle, as they chiefly 
recount only his 
hopes, trepidations, 
and illnesses. Those 
addressed to Dr. John 
Sterling, Edward Fitzgerald and a fewothers are not 
80 personal in tone, but give so few opinions on sub- 
jects of general interest as to make them hardly worth 
our while to read. The ‘‘ New Letters” will be of value, 
however, to close students of Carlyle’s style and to 
those seeking intimate details of his life. 


LORD ACTON. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


HISTORICAL WORKS. 


A monumental history of the world, in twenty-five 
volumes, as told by the greatest historians, has been 
compiled and edited by Dr. Henry Smith Williams, 
and issued by the Outlook Company. It is entitled 
“The Historians’ History of the World: A compre- 
hensive narrative of the rise and development of nations 
as recorded by over two thousand of the great writers 
of all ages.” The volumes are handsomely bound and 
illustrated, and appear to be exhaustive in every par- 
ticular. The first volume comprises the Prolegomena 
and the histories of Egypt and Mesopotamia. The bulk 
of the work seems to be made up of direct quotations 
from authorities, which, the editors assure us, are cited 
with scrupulous exactness. These are handled, how- 
ever, in such a clever and novel method that the casual 
reader would scarcely know that the whole was not the 
work of a single writer. An illustration of the scope 
and authenticity of the work may be gained from the 
title-page of the history of Egypt, which shows that it 
is based on such authorities as Brugsch, Budge, Bun- 
sen, Chabas, Lepsius, Mariette, Maspero, Meyer, and 
Flinders Petrie. The characterization of ‘‘ Egypt as a 
World Influence” is by Adolph Erman, and additional 
citations are made from the old Roman Aelianus, the 
Bible, Biot, Champollion, Georg Ebers, Amelia Ed- 
wards, Herodotus, Josephus, Mahaffy, Manetho, Maun- 
deville, Pliny, Plutarch, Savary, Strabo, and many 
ancient papyrus records. The subjectsof the first four 
volumes which have come to our notice are: Volume I., 
Egypt and Mesopotamia; Volume II., Israel, India, 
Persia, Phoenicia, Minor Nations of Western Asia; 
Volume III., Greece tothe Peloponnesian War; Volume 
IV., Greece to the Roman Conquest. 

The eighth volume of ‘‘The Cambridge Modern His- 
tory” (Macmillan) treats of the French Revolution. 
We have already several times called attention to the 
excelient, comprehensive, and scholarly character of 
these modern histories, which were originally planned 
by thelate Lord Acton. This volume is a library in it- 
self on that tremendously significant period in human 
history. The editors have digested and marshaled in 
logical sequence the vast area of facts which one must 
know in their proper relations to understand the great 
upheaval. Thestyle, while not brilliant, is smooth and 
clear. This volume contains eight hundred and 
seventy-five pages, and is provided with an excellent 
index, bibliographical lists, and other useful supple- 
mental features. 


A STUDY OF THE BRITISH CHARACTER. 


The work of Emile Boutmy on “The English People: 
A Study of Their Psychology” has just appeared in 
translation. M. Boutmy was a close friend and fellow- 
worker of Taine. His method of study is the same as 
that of his master. He traces, with patient French 
thoroughness and logic, the relation between British 
political history and the British national psychology, 
seeing behind a political system, as Taine did behind a 
literature, the workings of climate, geography, man- 
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ners and customs, religion and national ideals, all form- 
ing and informing the English people. M. Boutmy isa 
member of the French Institute, and has already writ- 
ten several works on this same subject: ‘‘The English 
Constitution,” ‘‘Studiesin Constitutional Law—France, 
England, and the United States.” It is fitting that the 
introduction to this 
translation should have 
been written by John 
Edward Bodley, a corre- 
sponding member of the 
French Institute, and 
author of a very schol- 
arly work entitled 
“France.” Mr. Bodley 
expresses admiration for 
the thoroughness and 
fairness of the volume; 
but, he says, “while it 
deals with British insti- 
tutions in their relation 
with British character 
and British life, every 
page shows it to be the 
work of an alien hand.” 
The point of view, he says, is the one from which a 
Frenchman inevitably regards social and political phe- 
nomena. Mr. Bodley further believes that while M. 
Boutmy’s work is primarily a psychological analysis of 
the British people, its most probable result will be to 
‘‘Jead its English readers to an understanding of certain 
points of French character which will never have struck 
them during their passage over French territory.” 


EMILE BOUTMY. 


THE SLAV AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Dr. Wolf von Schierbrand’s ‘‘ Russia” (Putnams) is 
characterized, in the subhead, ‘‘a study of the present 
conditions of the Russian Empire, with an analysis of 
its resources and a forecast of its future.” It is really, 
however, a keen dissection of the weaknesses of Russia 
and the Russian people. Dr. von Schierbrand has 
studied the subject from first-hand information, and it 
is not a cheerful future he prophesies for the empire. 
The last sentence in the book is a recapitulation of the 
whole, ‘‘Glory of foreign ‘conquest is but a hollow thing 
when it means continued misery at home, when success 
abroad would be equivalent to neglect of urgent do- 
mestic needs.” ‘Some of the chief reforms needed” 
can be brought about in either of two ways,—by con- 
cessions made from above or bya revolution. First of 
all, the bureaucracy must be abolished, but the present 
Czar has not the courage to take this step. As forthe 
second alternative, while Russia’s vastness will enable 
her to present an illusion of strength for some time to 
come, every Japanese victory is bringing the revolution 
nearer. 

Quite a mine of information about Russia is pre- 
sented in the book ‘‘ Russia,” as seen and described by 
famous writers (Dodd, Mead), edited and translated by 
Edith Singleton. This is a companion volume to the 
one on Japan noticed in these pages last month. It 
consists of a series of descriptions under the general 
heads “Country and Race,” ‘History and Religion,” 
‘‘Descriptions,” ‘‘Manners and Customs,” “Art and 
Literature,” ‘Statistics.’ The following well-known 
writers are represented: Prince Kropotkin, Elisée 
Reclus, W. R. Morfill, Harry De Windt, Théophile 
Gautier, and H. Sutherland Edwards. 
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Dr. Frank Julian Warne, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, regards the problem of Slav competition in the 
anthracite-coal mines of Pennsylvania as but part of 
the general problem of industrial war now going on all 
over the United States between native and immigrant. 
He sets forth his first-hand investigations and conclu- 
sions in a small volume entitled ‘‘The Slav Invasion 
and the Mine Workers” (Lippincott). He doubts the 
capacity of the American communities in the coal 
counties to assimilate the enormous influx of Slavs and 
Italians. The one bright ray of hope lighting up the 
uncertain future, he says, is shed from the activity, in 
these coal fields, of the United Mine Workers of America. 

A third edition of William Dudley Foulke’s ‘Slav or 
Saxon” has been published as one of the ‘‘ Questions of 
the Day” series (Putnams). Mr. Foulke’s book is a 
study of the growth and tendencies of Russian civili- 
zation based on ‘“‘the certainty of the coming conflict 
between the Slav and the Saxon.” The present edition 
brings the subject down tothe outbreak of the war with 


Japan. 
THE DISCUSSION OF ART. 


A most sumptuous collection of Whistleriana, under 
the title of ‘‘Whistler as I Knew Him” (Macmillan), 
has been prepared by Mortimer Menpes. The volume 

is richly illustrated in 
color, with reproduc- 
tions of the work of 
» both Whistler and 
’ Menpes, and the front- 
ispiece is a portrait of 
the master by Menpes. 
There are one hundred 
and thirty-four fine il- 
lustrations in the vol- 
ume, which is really an 
appreciation of Whist- 
ler, the artist, by Men- 
pes, his artist friend. 
The text is racy with 
anecdote and wit. 
At last we have Tol- 
stoy’s theory of art un- 
marred by the hands of the Russian official censor, and 
excellently translated by Aylmer Maude, under the ti- 
tle, “What Is Art ?” (Funk & Wagnalls). Tolstoy’s en- 
tire theory is presented, and supplemented by various 
special opinions of the author on particular forms of 
art and on individual artists. 


MORTIMER MENPES. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


The Chautauqua reading course for 1904-1905 com- 
prises the following four books: ‘‘‘The French Revolu- 
tion,” by Shailer Mathews, of the University of Chicago; 
“Ten Frenchmen of the Nineteenth Century,” by Dr. 
F. M. Warren, of Yale; ‘‘ The States-General” (part of 
“The Story of a Peasant”), by Erckmann-Chatrian, 
translated by Louis E. Van Norman; and “Studies in 
German Literature,” by Dr. Richard Hochdoerfer, of 
Wittenberg College. It has been one of the boasts of 
the publishers of Chautauqua literature that their 
books have been interesting and valuable to the general 
reader quite outside of the Chautauqua educational 
scheme. Thisclaim can be justly made for the books 
just issued. Prof. Shailer Mathews’ “French Revo- 
lution” was written four years ago. It received much 
praise for its lucid style and comprehensive, compact 
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treatment. The translation from Erckmann-Chatrian’s 
“Story of a Peasant” throws sidelights on the first- 
named book. It is the story of the events which led up 
to the great revolution, told by a peasant, in a peasant’s 
words. The translator has preserved the flavor of the 
original. Dr. Warren names as the ten representative 
Frenchmen of the nineteenth century: Louis Pasteur, 
Frangois Guillaume Guizot, Francois Marie Fournier, 
Louis Adolphe Thiers, Leon Gambetta, Victor Hugo, 
Honoré de Balzac, Emile Zola, Ernest Renan, and Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps. These have all contributed to make 
France’s supremacy secure, a supremacy which ‘does 
not rest on the might of armies, but on the charm of 
thought.” Dr. Hochdoerfer has aimed to awaken an 
interest in German literature by presenting an analy- 
sis of some German literary masterpieces, with some 
critical comments and a short sketch of the respec- 
tive authors. His style is lucid and suggestive. 
The four books are tastefully bound. They bear the 
imprint of the Chautauqua Press, at Chautauqua, New 
York. 

“Connectives of English Speech” (Funk & Wag- 
nalls), by James C. Fernald, of the staff of the Literary 
Digest, is a scholarly and serviceable book on a sub- 
ject which is often vexing even toeducated people. The 
derivations and usages of all connectives commonly 
employed, together with a complete index, make the 
book suitable for reference work. 

The new collections of essays by Ian Maclaren, ‘‘Our 
Neighbors” (Dodd, Mead), contains some readable and 
amusing papers. Scotch wit, however, is not so taking 
in essay as in story form, and the general consensus of 
opinion will be that Mr. Maclaren’s forte lies in his 
stories rather than elsewhere. 

‘¢Teutonic Legends in the Nibelungen Lied and the 
Nibelungen Ring” (Lippincott) is a translation of Dr. 
Wilhelm Wigner’s version of the lied by Prof. W. C. 
Sawyer, Ph.D., supplemented by an introductory essay 
on ‘The Legendary in German Literature,” by Prof. 
F. Schultze, Ph.D. It is unfortunate that Dr. Schultze 
has attempted so large a subject in such small space. 
The book is of interest, however, and can be recom- 
mended to the young in particular, to help them to an 
appreciation of Richard Wagner’s musical dramas. 

Two very useful books are ‘‘ Lectures Commerciales ” 
and ‘“‘ Deutsches Kaufmiannisches Lesebuch” (Commer- 
cial Readers in French and German), published by the 
Isaac Pitman Company. They are little volumes, 
with vocabularies attached. They are printed entirely 
in the language they wish to teach. The German text- 
book contains a connected narrative dealing with the 
commercial history of the country, its chapters inter- 
rupted by brief articles on prominent men or business 
houses who have been of importance to German com- 
merce, by selections from consular reports, commercial 
letters, stock exchange or bank statements, and by a 
list of abbreviations and of commercial phrases the 
foreigner must learn. There are also given facsimiles 
of blank forms for many kinds of business activities,— 
customs, banks, freight, telegraph, etc., maps of vari- 
ous kinds, and other useful knowledge. The French 
book follows the same plan, only it takes the student 
through a bank and a department store in place of the 
history. 

In his little collection of lyrics entitled ‘‘ In Merry 
Measure” (Life Publishing Company), Tom Masson 
has given us some of his best humorous and satirical 
verse. They are all clever, and some of them go much 
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deeper than mere cleverness. The illustrations are by 
several of Life’s most famous artists. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DISCUSSION. 


‘Wall Street and the Country” is the title given to 
a little volume of essays on recent financial tendencies 
by Charles A. Conant, of New York (Putnams). One 
of these essays, that on ‘‘The Growth of Trust Com- 
panies,” appeared in the pages of the REVIEW OF RE- 
VIEWS, and our readers 
are familiar with Mr. 
Conant’s treatment of 
financial topics 
through various arti- 
cles from his pen that 
have appeared in this 
REVIEW in years past. 
The purpose of his writ- 
ing here and elsewhere 
is chiefly to remove 
misapprehensions con- 
cerning the modern ten- 
dency to capitalization. 
He discusses ‘‘ The Fu- 
ture of Undigested 
Securities, “The 
Trusts and the Pub- 
lic,” “‘ The Function of 
the Stock and Produce Exchanges,” and ‘The Eco- 
nomic Progress of the Nineteenth Century.” The paper 
on “China and the Gold Standard” is an outgrowth 
of Mr. Conant’s work on the Commission on Interna- 
tional Exchange. Like all of Mr. Conant’s writings, 
these essays are careful and conservative in their state- 
ments of fact, cogent in their reasonings, and convinc- 
ing in the conclusions reached. 

An excellent popular presentation of the trust ques- 
tion is contained in Prof. John Bates Clark’s Cooper 
Union lectures, published under the title ‘‘The Problem 
of Monopoly” (Macmillan). Admitting that the indus- 
trial system, having de- 
veloped under a régime 
of freedom and compe- 
tition, has become per- 
verted by the presence 
of monopoly, Professor 
Clark takes the ground 
that the best thing to 
do is not to revolution- 
ize the system by the 
method of state social- 
ism, nor yet to follow 
the method of crude 
anti-trust legislation 
and resolve the great 
corporations into their 
constituent elements, 
but rather to retain the 
corporations for their 
efficiency, while taking 
from them their power of oppression. 

A work entitled ‘Trusts versus the Public Welfare,” 
by H. C. Ritchie (Fenno), contains a large amount of . 
material likely to be found useful in the present cam- 
paign by speakers and writers engaged in a discussion 
of corporation evils. 

A new and condensed edition of Adam Smith’s 
‘““Wealth of Nations” has been prepared by Hector 


MR. CHARLES A. CONANT. 


PROFESSOR JOHN BATES CLARK. 
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Macpherson, the well-known Scottish writer. The text 
and language of the original have been preserved, and 
the entire abridgment occupies only about two hun- 
dred pages (Crowell). 

“Scientific Aspects of Mormonism” (Putnams), by 
Nels L. Nelson, of the Brigham Young University, is the 
first of two volumes 
(the second jis not yet 
ready for publication) 
on that interesting re- 
ligion. Although Mr. 
Nelson denies that he 
has undertaken this 
work in a spirit of po- 
lemic animosity, there 
is a bitterness in much 
of his writing which 
largely detracts from 
its scientific value. It 
must be a hard task for 
areligious zealot to cul- 
tivate a purely scien- 
tific attitude toward 
his religion, especially 
when the opposition to that religion has been so 
aggressively active as to amount to religious per- 
secution at times. For this reason it would not be 
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right to condemn the book because of these unscientific. 


lapses, as it is thoughtful and earnest on the whole. 
The first volume is devoted entirely to the religious 
aspects of Mormonism, the social phases being reserved 
for the second volume. We doubt if there has ever 
been any active opposition to the purely religious side of 
Mormonism, at least, in the East; the social aspects 
only have been zealously fought. But as Professor 
Nelson claims that the latter is a direct consequence of 
the former, only the appearance of the second volume 
will enable one to place the correct estimate on Professor 
Nelson’s work. 

“As a Chinaman Saw Us” (Appleton) is a clever, 
well-written volume of impressions of America and 
Americans by an educated Chinese, who does not give 
his name. It consists of a series of letters written to a 
friend in China, and cover a pericd of a decade spent 
in this country. While ‘‘a heathen Chinee,” the writer 
is also evidently an educated gentleman in the Ameri- 
can sense, and his comments are based on experiences 
in every grade of social and public life in the United 
States. Such an intimate knowledge of American life 
is betrayed that the suspicion grows with the reader 
that it is not an Oriental who writes, but an American 
disguising his identity that he may the better and 
more keenly criticise the foibles of his countrymen and 
countrywomen. There is much of praise, however. 

An unusually ijuminating and graphic book is B. L. 
Putnam Weale’s ‘‘Manchu and Muscovite” (Macmil- 
lan). It consists of letters from Manchuria written dur- 
ing the latter part of 1903. Mr. Weale’s accounts show 
a really remarkable insight into conditions and pros- 
pects. He has prophesied with remarkable accuracy the 
early incidents and the general course of the war. ‘“‘ The 
milk in the cocoanut,” says Mr. Weale, “‘is that the Rus- 
sians have developed Manchuria for the benefit, perhaps 
of the Chinese, perhaps of the Japanese, but certainly 
not of themselves. Their colonists simply cannot find 
a livelihood in competition with the Chinese. Twenty 
millions of hardy Chinese, infinitely superior in intelli- 
gence to the Russians, are so absolutely in possession 
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of the country and its resources that it is hopeless for 
Russia to colonize it.” 


SEVERAL NEW NOVELS. 


At this time, when the city of St. Louis is brought so 
prominently before the public, a novel of old St. Louis 
at the time of the Louisiana Purchase as a background 
is not untimely. ‘‘The Rose of Old St. Louis” (Cen- 
tury), by Mary Dillon, is a love-story from cover to 
cover; moreover, it brings in the personages involved 
in the Louisiana Purchase negotiations in such a way 
as to make the story of real historic value. 

A new set of stories entitled ‘‘ The Givers” (Harpers), 
which Mary E. Wilkins Freeman has just given the 
public, does not come up to the high standard which 
Mrs. Freeman set for herself some years ago. There is an 
exaggeration of New England peculiarities in many of 
the characters which we do not recall in her earlier 
work. 

Used as we have been to the mining story with its 
stereotyped background of dice, playing cards, and 
whiskey, the new novel by Elizabeth Robins, ‘The 
Magnetic North” (Stokes), comes as a distinct innova- 
tion and delight. There is another side of mining life 
other than the brothel. There are miners in whose 
mental processes, as well as in whose adventures, we 
can find interest, and Miss Robins’ experience in Alaska 
has fitted her to tell us this in a forceful manner. 

A new book which has much of the charm of ‘ Eliza- 
beth and Her German Garden,” but with considerably 
more story, appears anonymously under the title of 
“The Woman Errant” (Macmillan). Those who have 
read ‘‘The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife” and the 
‘“‘People of the Whirlpool,” by the same author, will 
greet the new book heartily. It is not only well writ- 
ten, but it is wholesome and womanly, combining a 
good deal of plain philosophy with a first-rate story. 

A story of great depths of pathos, of the beautiful, 
simple fisherfolk and their life on the coast of Labra- 
dor, is Norman Duncan’s ‘‘ Doctor Luke, of the Labra- 
dor” (Revell). It is real literature. Mr. Duncan, who 
is professor of Rhetoric and English at the Washington 
and Jefferson University, has taken the Newfoundland 
and Labrador coasts for his literary field. He knows 
the hearts and lives of the fisherfolk as an open book. 
Moreover, he knows the sea and its relations to man. 
The story is announced for the early fall. 

A pleasant afternoon can be spent with ‘The Little 
Vanities of Mrs. Whittaker” (Funk & Wagnalls), by 
John Strange Winter. This is a story of a prosperous 
English upper middle-class family, and of its ambitious 
head and mother ; a comedy from cover to cover. 

Any serious programme for the elevation of the Amer- 
ican stage deserves attention in these degenerate days. 
Mr. Hamlin Garland has such a programme, and he has 
chosen to employ a novel, ‘‘The Light of the Star” 
(Harpers), as his medium for propaganda. Even if the 
book should not succeed in its chief mission, it may at 
least serve to disillusionize some of those interesting 
young persons who need only to be introduced to the 
stern realities behind the scenes of the modern theater. 

A book of genuine Western yarns is “ Uncle Mac’s 
Nebrasky,” by William R. Lighton (Holt). ‘Uncle 
Mac” was one of the pioneers of 55. Indian fights and 
other lively frontier experiences form the burden of his 
narrations, but the attraction of the book lies in the 
homely shrewdness and humor of the story-teller him- 
self. 








